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| THE AUTHOR's 
PREFACE. 


4 E find it both recorded in Authors, 
1 \ * and mentioned in common Converſa- 
tion, that Nature, the kind Parent 
of all Things, is oftentimes, traduced by impi- 
X ous Men as having provided for Mankind in 
# ſeveral Things, either too ſcantily, or without 
= /ufficient Decency. And no Part of this calum- 
nious Charge is more unjuſt, than that of her 
= having laid every one under a Neceſſity of daily 
Bread, for maintaining and ſupporting the 
= Life that would etherwiſe be deſtroyed : For 
X were Mankind diſengaged from that Taſh, they 
would acknowledge no Law at all, and the 
X Earth we live upon would have a quite differ- 
ent Aſpef from what it bas now : Hence Per- 
EX lius very ingenioufly makes the Belly, and not 
the artificial Hand, to be the Maſter and In- 
X wentor of Arts. 
3 Quis expedivit Pſittaco ſuum Chaire, 
Picaſque docuit verba noſtra conari ? 
Magiſter Artis, Ingeniique largitor 
2 Venter. In Prolog. 
Soso that we may juſtly aſſert, that this Neceſ- 
Ji which inſpires the very irratienal Animals 
X ith Ingenuity, is the Source of all Arts, be- 
ther Mechanic or Liberal; which indeed are 
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| iv PREFACE. 1 
no trivial Advantages to Mankind, though this , 
Goea, like all other human Things, is not with- + 
cut a Tinfure of Evil. For we muſt own 
ivat ſome Arts intail no ſmall Miſchiefs upon * 
tbe reſpectide Artiſans, and | that tbe ſame” % 
means by wich they ſuppert Life, and main- 
tain their Families, are oftentimes the Cauſe ß 
grievous Diſtempers, which hurry them out of ” 
the WWerld. New, having obſerved this fre- 
quently in the Courſe of my Practice, I bent all ũ 
my Theughts upon writing a Treatije of the Diſ- ® 
eaſes of Tradeſmen or Artificers : But, as in 
ihe Cultivation of mechanic Arts it generally ©! 
falls out, that it any new Inventicn is diſcever- i 
ed by an Artiſt, it appears at firſt with ſome 
I1rcrfeftion and Reughneſs, and is afterwards i 
("caught to Perfection by the Diligence and in- 
iti of others; ſo in the Republic of Let- 
ters, the ſame Inconveniency is the uſual Re- 
ard of new Attempts. And that this Trea- i 
tiſe of mine will undergo the like Fate. I have 3 
ſcveral Reaſons to believe; particularly, be- 
cauſe it, has ſamething in it that is new. For 
do not knew, that any Authcr has yet ap- 
peared in this Field, which may afford no con- 
tempiicble Crep of Cantemplations relating 10 
th. Sublilty and Efficacy of Iffluviums. So, 
heey confeſs that what I now publiſh is but 
o imperfect Verſermance, or rather an Incite- 
went to others to lend their helping Han.'s, till 
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. the miſerable Condition of Tradeſmen, whoſe 
: = 
+ EP rofeſhons even of the meaneſt and moſt ſordid 


Find are ſo advantageous and neceſſary to Man- 
ind: This Debt, I ſay, is due from Medicine, 


be nobleſt of all Sciences, as Hippocrates 


alli it, which gives Relief to the Poor, and 
iſpenſes Cures gratis. 1 
F wwe conſider what a vaſt Difference there 


between the Europeans and the Americans, 


NMorld, we cannot but be ſenſible, that Me- 
gbanic Arts have contributed very much to- 
7 Fand the civilizing of Mankind. And ac- 
or dingly we find it recorded in various Monu- 


Penta of Antiquity, that the Founders of great 


B:/orms us, that Numa Pompilius was mach 
* 


aAmired and valued for dividing Artiſts accord- 


* 


e 70 their reſpective Trades; So that the 
NAiſicians, for inſtance, were in one Claſs or 
4 be Architects, Dyers, Shoemak'rs, Black- 
iitbs, and others. Mie read litewiſe in Livy, 


— 


any of Merchants, under the Title of Mer- 
A uriales, Jo called, becauſe they worſhipped 
_icicury as the Prefiaent of Merchandiſe. 


Plato i» bis Book de legibus, ſays, 


27 radeſmen are conſecrated to Vulcan ard Mi- 
erva, two Deities who work hard. Sigonius 
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1 &r the other barbarous Nations of the new | 


Vertmen and 7 radeſmen. For they inſtituted 
Lalieges and Societies of Artiſicers: Plutarch 
Lempany, the Goldſmiths in another ; and ſo of 


at in the Conſulſbip of Appius Claudius and 
. dervilius, they inſtituted a College or Com- 


<-w# 


cujuſcunque univerſitatis nomine vel contra 
caum egatur, We have a Deſcription of tbeſe 


vi PRE FACE. 


de Jure antiquo Romanorum, and Panciro- 
lus de notitia utriuſque Imperii, eto at large 
to what Rights and Privileges theſe Companies 
were intitled: For they were admitted to vote 
and enjcy Poſts of Honour, and therefore Sigo- 


nius /ays, the Tradeſmen were lifted into the 
Number of the Citizens of Rome. We find * 
| 


Tradeſmen mentioned in the Pandects and the 


Codes : And in Caius J. C. in l. 1. ff. Quod ' 


Societies of Tradeſmen, together with their 
Law: and Privileges, inſomuch that they were 


allowed to tranſatt their own Affairs like a Re- 
public, to receive Legacies, and to make By-laws 3 


to themſelves, provided they did not binder be 


public Laws, as Paulus has it, in l. cum Se- 


natus ff. de rebus dubiis. Suetonius writes 
that the Emperor Veſpaſian was a great In- 
courager not only of liberal, but even of li» - 
beral and mechanic Arts, and always gave the 
mm eaner ſort of Workmen the Opportunity of 
being conſtantly impliyed, and of earning A.. 
ney z in ſo much that when a certain Architett ⁵ 
boaſted that be could with ſmall Chargt add 4 1 
great Pile of Building to the Capitol, be made i 
Anfeeer be would rather go on in imploying wy 
maintaining his poor People. 

Now fince bath Antiquity and the Age u,. 
now live in, ſhew Laws in all rey ] [ 
Cities, calculated for the good Order and Rt. 
pPutation of Tradeſmen; it is but reaſonable 
that Medicine ſhould contribute it's Share, a | 


= 


1 PREFACE vii 
s Benefit and Comfort of thoſe of whom the 
Laus has been ſo tenderly careful, and diſplay 
$8::/elf in a particular Manner (a Thing bither- 
to neglected) for the Safety of T radeſmen, that 


4 they may follow Trades without injuring their 
*E Health. For my own Share, I have done what 
I was able to do, and thought it no Indecency 
vs ſtep ſometimes into the meaner Sort of Work- 
¶bou ſes, and view the Secrets of Mechanic Arts; 
"Reſpecially now that almoſt all Phyjic is reduced 
Fo Mechaniſm, and the Schools ſound of no- 
bing ſo much as the Automaton, or Machine 
e the Body. In the mean time I hope all 
"Re andid Phyſicians will excuſe my Imperfections, 
pon the Confideration, that all Trades are not 
followed and practiſed in one City or Country, 
"I here being different Trades * to the Va- 
Piety of Countries that may give riſe to Diſeaſes. 
be Shops, or Work-houſes of Tradeſmen are 
be only Schools in which we find any ſatisfacto- 
=»y Knowledge of theſe Matters; and out of 
theſe Places I have endeavoured to pick what- 
Never might beſt pleaſe the Taſte of the Curious; 
and chiefly indeed to ſuggeſt ſuch Cautions, 
may ſerve to prevent and cure the Diſesſes 

to which Tradeſmen are uſually ſubject. When 
a Phyſician therefore is called to viſit one of the 
IF poorer and meaner ſort of People, I would ad- 
viſe bim not to feel the Pulſe as ſoon as be comes 
into a Room, without inquiring into the Cir- 
cunzſtances of the Patient, nor te ſtand, as it 
were, in a tranſient Poſture, to preſcribe where 


e Life of Man is concerned; but to fit down 
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by the Patient, let the Place be never /o forry, - 
and carefully interrogate him upon ſuch Things, 
as both the Precepts of onr Art, and the Offices 4 
of Humanity require us to bing. The Divine 


Hippocrates informs us, that when a Phyſici- 


an viſits a Patient, be ought to inquire into 


many ihings, by putting Queſtions to the Pati- 


ent and the By ſtanders. When you come to 
a ſick Perſon, ſays he, you muſt aſk what 


Uneaſineſs he is under, what was the Cauſe * 


of it, how many Days he has been ill, how 7 


his Belly is affected, and what Food he eats: 


To which I would preſume to add one Interrega- 5 


ion more; namely, what Trade he is of. For 


though this Queſti on may be referred to the mor- 
bific Cauſes, yet I reckon it very convenient, 


and abſolutely neceſſary, when coe have to 4s 


with wwlgar ordinary Patients: But I find it 
very ſeldom minded in the common Conrſe of | 
Pre#ice, or if the Phyſician knows it wwithout  » 
aſking he takes but little notice of it : TiaAb 
at the ſame Time a juſt Regard to that, would 4 
be of great Service in facilitating the Cure. So, 


1 chooe ts publiſh this Treatiſe of mine for the 


gecd of the Republic, or at leaſt for the benefit 1 
of Tradeſmen : And though it is not very art- % 
fully writ, I bepe the Reader will vouchſafe it 


a civil Reception. 
Da veniam Scriptis, quorum non Gloria 


nobis Cauſa, ſed Utilitas, Officiumque fuit. * 
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. 1 5 HE following Sheets were 
- Ee niended for the Medicinal 
ir Dictionary; bu? the Deſires 
r= of the Publick to ſee that 
1, =_ Work compleated, and the 
4% Mrpatience of the Bookſellers to have it fi- 
„ „ed, oblig dme toomit it,tho'of Importance 
1 ficient to deſerve the Notice of the Pub- 
„„ ek. The Subject of Endemial Diſtem- 
% Pers has, from the Time of Hippocrates, 
do, Ween: thought worthy of the moſt ſerious 
the Fonſideration. A Detail, therefore, of 
fit moſt all the Diſtempers to which moſt of 
. be Nations in the World are ſubjef, ac- 
if Punted for, from their Air, Water, Si- 
ia Wotion, Diet, and Habits, and this by 
ir, We celebrated FREDERIC HOFFMAN, 


Wenmnot fail being both uſeful and entertain- 
Fs: i 
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nbich affect Artificers peculiarly, in con- 


© ſaits, where the ſurpriſing Progreſs 8 
made, render d him the Darling of his l 


x Dr. Jamts's Preface. Et 
The other Part, wherein the Diſeaſer | 4 


ſequence of thetr Trades and Employments, 
:s of fa much Moment, as to merit emi- 4 
nently the Conſideration of thoſe Phyfictans, 
whoſe Duty it is to conſult the Health of 3 L 
ſo many thouſand Tradeſmen as inhabit . 
this vaſt City. 

Bernardini Ramazini, Author 17 
this Treatiſe, was born in the Month of 
November 1633, at Carpi, 4 MY 1 
Town about ten Miles diſtant from Mo. 
dena; and as his Parents, no doubt, ol. 
ferv 4 the happy Darenings of po 3 
Greatneſs in the Genius of their youn; 


- Son, they enter d him, for the ſake i 


Cuſiral Learning, in the College of Je. 


Maſters, and the Admiration of bis fe 


R kw Scholars. 


$ 

Having ſiniſb d his Claſſical Studies, 4 
Be, about 12 19th Near of his Age, weigh 
70 Parm a, where for three Years he of 


plied bimſelf with ſo much Care and I 


duſtry to the various Branches of Phil 1 
ſophy, that he there acquir d no leſs Gli) . 
and Honour than be bad done in the 4 . 


Dr. James's Preface, xi 
mer Seminary. After this, being in a 
Lind of Hefitation whether he ſhould ap- 
% ro Low or Medicine, he at laſt re- 
ni- "> /jolv'd entirely to follow the latter, of 
n, hich he became ſo much Maſter, that in 
of A three Tears he was, by the Vniverſity of 
201 Parma, Honour d with his Diploma, as 

XZ Maſter of Arts, and Doctor of Medi- 
IF crne. | 
Ramazini, however, convinced that 
W Theory without Practice could never con- 
== /titute a genuine Phyfician, went 1 Rome, 
obere, with univerſal Applauſe, be flu- 
died the Practice of Medicine under An- 


214 tonius Moria Rubens, who finding bim 
'e an ingenious and ſeilful Phyfictan, by bis 
Je, Influence ſettled bim in an adjacent Town. 
5 % Bat finding his Health, which in his Youth 


was generally bad, impair'd during bis 
Stay in his-new Reſidence, he thought a 
Change of Air expedient, and for that 
Reaſon return'd to Carpi, his native li- 
mate, where he gradually recover d, mar- 
ried a Woman of confiderable Note, and 
eon obtain d both the Intimacy and Efteem 
/ all the Men of Learning and Diftinc- 
ion in the Neighbourhood, at wheje. De- 
4 2 2 fire 


xii Dr. TauEs's Preface. 4 
fire he went to Modena in order to Prae- i 


tiſe. 
But as the brighteſt Geniuſes ſometimes 4 


meet with the keeneſt Oppoſition, ſo a falſe 


Principle of Emulation, or rather a ſor- b 
did and brutal Malice, prompted the Phy- 
ficians and Profeſſors of Modena ro do all 
they could to diſcredit a Man whom they 
look'd upon as ſo formidable a Rival. But 
the Merit of Ramazini ſcon triumph 
over the Malice of his Enemies; for in 

"A 

p 


1682 he was created Profeſſor of the 
Theory of Medicine in the Univerſity of © 
Modena, where he diſcharg'd that Office 
with „ "gular Applauſe for about twenty % 4 
Tears, was employ'd by Perſons of the 4 
r/t D i/ti alien =? publiſh'd ſeveral 
excellent Works of a Medicinal, Phileſo- | 4 
phical and Poetical Nature. About this 1 
Dime be was created Member of the Acad. 
Nat. Curioſ. by the learned Schrækius its 
Preſident, who dignified him with the ® 
Name of Hippocrates the third, and en- 
treated a perpetual and uninterrupted. 4 
Correſpondence with him. But Merit 
and Fortune had not as yet conferr'd all 
the Honours and Dignities they intended 
bon the celebrated Ramazini; for "| N 
the 


.d of the laſt Century, juſt as this 


Mreatiſe on the Diſeaſes of Tradeſmen was © 
geady for the Preſs, he received an Invi- 
"Wtion from the Senate of Venice, to ac- 
r= et of the Office of Profeſſor of Practice 
- the Univerfity of Padua. This Gr- 
b.mſtance gave an unempected Shock to the 
y Profeſſors and Inhabitants of Modena, 
ut bo now look'd upon Ramazini as an Or- 
yd WMament to their Univerſity, and a common 
7 5 to their City: But notꝛuithſtand- 


be no all the Motives they ſuggeſted, and 
*#// the Entreaties they uſed in order to ſe- 
ure him to themſelves, be had ſtill a 
Wudable Ambition reigning in bis Mind, 
und thought it an Honour to finiſh bis 
ral Days a Member of an Univer/ity ſo cele- 
6 Fr ated as that of Padua, and accordingly 


his : ccepted of the Chair, immediately after 


= 


ad, Wobich be publiſb'd this Treatiſe on the 
its Diſeaſes of Tradeſmen ; and tho' we fre- 
the uentiy find that the Publick is blind to 
le genuine Merit of ſome Works, yet it 
Was done ſufficient Juſtice to this, ſince it 
has been tranſlated into the reſpeftive 
all Languages of all the various Nations of 
ded Europe, been eagerly bought up almoft at 
out * 1 any 
the ; 


8 


xiv Dr, Jauxs's Preface. 
any Price, and juſtly become what a 
commonly call a ſtandard Book. 1 

Ramazini, when enterd en . 
Di ſcbarge of bis Office at Padua, vv 
leſs an Ornament to it than the celeb 
SanQtorius, who had formerly executed 
for never did Students of all Nations | 
attentively liſten io the Dictates of a Mi: 


ter; and never did a Maſter. take | N 


much Pleaſtire, or uſe ſo much Pains, | 
forming the Minds of Studen!s, and 
pleniſhing them with the mot reaſons. a 
and ſalutary Maxims of Practice. In 8 
Word, his ſingular Learning, the Sue 
neſs of his Temper, the Candour f 
Judgment, the Uprightneſs of his Titi 
tions, the Honeſtly of his Morals, i: 
Induſtry with which he diſcharg'd his u 
rious Offices, and the Succefs of his Pra 
tice render d him ſo conſpicuous, that | 
was created honorary Fellowo of alm:f} N 
the Academies and Univerſities of Eurox: % 
and courted by all bis learned Contempori 8 
ries, inſomuch that it was thought a ſingul'® 
Honour to be one of Ramazini's Corr ® 
pondents, But as human Bleſſings are nN 
intended to be perpetual, this Bene fact 
of Mankind began at laſt to feel the nau 


[18 
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Dr. JAuxs's Preface, xv 
ag Effects of Age, and ſtrong Applica- 


Fon of Mind; for he was frequently 

| W&i2'd with a violent Palpitation of the 
1:1 Heart, and a Diſorder of the Eyes, 
"att which terminated in perſect Blindneſs. 
edit AF beſe Misfortunes be bore with a Philoſo- 
Wh:ical Patience, or rather a truly Chri- 
Wien Fortitude, till the Month of No- 
ke yember 1714, when putting on his Gown, 
's, n order to attend his Students, he was 
d ri Sfeiz'd with a violent Apoplexy, which 
a, F. twelve Hours Time, put an End to his 
In Lie, notwithſtanding all the Methods 
7 Nied in order to preſerve it. | 
f þ 
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Jp 15$ERTATION 
| DISEASES 


W hich ariſe from particular 


limates, Situations, and Methods of 
Living, uſually called 


Endenial Diſtempers. 


HE Word End:mial is derived from Es, 
In, and A»u@y, the People, and is an 
Epithet of thoſe Diſeaſes which are pe- 
culiar to the Inhabitants of certain Na- 

3 tions, or Countries. With theſe Diſ⸗ 

b Weaſcs and their reſpective Natures the Phyſicians ought 

to be well acquainted ; for, according to Hippocrates, 

Fin the Beginning of his Book, deAcre, Lecis, & Aqui, 

„The Man, who intends to practiſe Phy ſic in 

„ ſuch a Manner as not to be a Reproach to his 

„ Profeſſion, muſt have a due Regard to the vari- 

„ ous Seaſons of the Year, their different Influen- 

F<: ces, and the ſeveral Diſeaſes they are capable of 

producing. He muſt, alſo, be well acquainted 
with the State of the Winds peculiar to each 

Country, and the Qualities of the Waters its 

++ 11habitants drink. He muſt carefully advert to 

the Situations of Towns, and the peculiar Na- 
ture of the Country in which they lie, accu- 

B g rate- 
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2 Of Endemial Diſtempers. [: 
«< rately conſidering, for, Inſtance, whether it 1 
4% flat and hot, or mountainous and cold. He 
« muſt, alſo, reflect with what Diet and Regi- Y 
« men its Inhabitants are principally delighted; 
& whether, for Inſtance, they are addicted to 
„ Drinking, Gluttony, and Idleneſs; or habituatel 
© to various Exerciſes, accuſtomed to Labour, 4 
and fonder of Eating than of Drinking. Each 
of theſe Circumſtances to be accurately invs. ® 
& ſtigated and diſcovered; ſince, by a Knowledge of 
« thele, the Man, who is even a Stranger to a Ci. 
« ty or Country, may become 1cquainted with 
its particular Nature, and fo effectually diſcover 
1 „ the ſeveral Diſeaſes to which its Inhabitants are 
| „ ſubject, that he muſt be far more capable 
« preſcribing for them, than the Man who dos 
10 &« not ſufficiently advert to theſe Circumſtances.“ 
| The Diſeaſes, by which the far greater Pin 
of Mankind are cut off, are either Epidemical, c 
_ ſuch as, ariſing from a bad Conſtitution of the Air, 
1 I and the Viciſſitudes of the Weather, rage and 
"= exert their Fury at particular Seaſons ; or End- 
; mial, and familiar to certain Nations and Cour 
| ies, in Conſequence of the Diet and Regimen d 


| the ſnhabitants, the Air they breathe, the Exhalz 
N tions with which the Atmoſphere is impregnated? 
1. the Water, the Wine, and the Malt liquors the, 


* 
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ö drink. Theſe two Species of Diſeaſes agree in thi? 
| that both ſeize a conſiderable Number at one ani 
the fame Time : But they differ in this, that tie 
Efpidemical, atiſing from the Viciſſitudes of it 
Weather, the Influence of the Winds, and te 
Influx of the Stars, laſt only for a certain limites 
| Time; whereas thoſe of the endemial Kind, draw 
ing their Origin from a fixed and ſtated Cai.ſe e“ 

1 ſential to the nine A remain without Change a 
Variation for many Years, In treating of 9 3 
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Of Endemial Diſtempers. 3 
Clas of Diſeaſes we ſhall not only conſider ſuch as 
A are peculiar to Europe, but, alſo, thoſe which are 
. *Z&amiliar to the other Parts of the World. 
Jo begin, therefore, with Eurqpe, that ſtru- 
Imous Swelling of the Neck, peculiar to the Inhabi- 
ated Feants of ſome of its high and mountainous Parts, 


our, not, as is commonly believed, produced by the 
Tach now- waters, which are alſo found in other Parts, 
nV2- ut rather by drinking ſuch W aters, as, paſſing through 


ze of ecalcarious Mountains, are coarſe, Fe:ivy, and rich- 
Ci. y impregnated with a calcarious Earth; for which 
with Reaſon drinking the Waters of certain Springs pro- 
over duces a ſtrumous Swelling of the Neck. The 
s are 74 the Criſens, and the Inbabitants of al- 
iſerland, are highly ſubject to this Diforder. Thus 
dos Hunter, in the third Book of his Cæſmograpbia, 
es.” informs us, „That the Inhabitants of Swzrzerland 
pan and //alli/erland are fo afflicted with ſtrumous 
1, ot “ Swellings, that the Weight of the Strumæ 
Air, ““ proves a Hindrance to their Speech; and that 
and s ſuch Women as give ſuck are ſometimes 
Zn. obliged to throw them over their Shoulders, like 
ou. “ Bags, that they may not prevent the Sucking of 
en d the Infant,” 
hal I his Account is confirmed by F/agrerrs, in his 
Hi. Nat. Heltet. In ſome particular Parts of the 
rien Country, there are Waters of ſuch a pecu- 


1 this liar and unhappy Quality, as to produce large ſtru- 
e nl mous Tumours of the Neck, whether they are 
at the drunk, or only uſed for boiling and preparing Ali- 
of the ments. Nor is this Misfortune peculiar to the Na- 
] de ties of theſe Places; for Foreigners, who reſide 


in them for ſome Years, and uſe the Waters, though 
at their Arrival their Necks were very lender, 
bave them rendered as large as th:t of a Bull, 
Vith Dew-laps hanging down from them. By theſe 

Tumours the Aſpect of the Patient is rendered ſo 
B 2 unſecmly, 


[i 
1 
1 


4 Of Endemial Diſtempers. 1 
unſeemly, and his Speech fo vitiated, that he fre- 

quently excites Laughter in thoſe who ſce the for- 
mer, or hear the latter: But the lower and more 
abject of the Inhabitants, glorying in this Defor- 4 
mity, by way of Contempt, call thoſe who have 
the good Fortune to eſcape it Gooſe-necks. In the 
Village of Flach, in the Canton of Surich, then 

is a Spring, the Waters of which, when drank, ge- 

nerally produce theſe ſttumous Tumours of the 

Neck ; for which Reaſon it is, by the Inhabitants, 

called the /trumous Fountain. Not only thoſe who 

live near the Alps and Pyrenæan Mountains are ſub- 
ject to this Diſorder, but alio, according to Orte 

{ius, the Inhabitants of ſome other Countries, where 

the Misfortune at preſent almoſt ceaſes to be ends 
zuial, becauſe the Natives, confciaus of the Ef- 
fects of particular Springs, abſtain from them. In 
ſome Towns on the Black Fore/t, near which there 
are metallic Mines, ſuch as / ildemamm and Ardrea- 7 
foerg, almoſt all the Women are afflicted with ſtru - 
mous Swellings of the Throat, becauſe they uſe 
coarſe metallic Waters, impregnated with the Par- 7 
ticles of the Stones through which they paſs. In 
the Town of Confladt, in Tranſyivania, ftrumouw' a 
Swellings are very frequent, in conſequence c 
drinking the Waters. In high and mountainos\i 
Countries the cold and penetrating Air contribuis 
not a little to the Production of this Diſorder, be- 


” 
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cauſe, by inſpiſlating the Juices in the ſubcutaneous 3 


Glands, near the Aſpera Arteria, it obſtructs theit 
free and eaſy Circulation. Hence the ſmail Ducts, 3 
Veſfels, and Porcs, being ſtuffed with a viſci f 
Humour, produce a preternatural Largeneſs and N 
Tumour of the Throat. Women are more ſubjed 
to ſtrumous Sweilings than Men, becauſe uſually 1 
the Veſſcls and Fibres about their Breaſts and 
Necks arc conſiderably diſtended, eſpecially _ 1 
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re- | Pregnancy and Labour, This Circumſtance is in 
or- 9 


1 £ 
* 
7 


n 


18 
5 


me meaſure obſerved immediately after Concep- 
1 


on, ſince at this Time the Veſſels about the Neck 


become conſiderably larger than they were before. 


ence the Ancients, in order to diſcover the Vit- 
inity of a young Bride, uſed to meaſure ber Neck 
fore ſhe admitted of the firſt Embraces of her 


Hoſpand. Thus Catullus, in the Marriage of 


7 


"2 


Pelcus, tells us, 


Non illam Nutrix orienti Luce reviſens 
Heſterns Collum potuit circumdare Filo. 


; A Hydrocele and Sarcocele are very commonly in- 
Wident to the Inhabitants of Languedoc and Provencey 

eſe Tumours are produced when the Blood, re- 
Farning flowly through the ſpermatic Veins, ſtag- 


» j » 


© 

N 
— : . 
* 


ates in them; hence the Serum is either ſeparated 
om the Blood, and a Defluxion in the Scrotum 


Rnd Membranes of the Teſtes produced, or a fleſhy 
23nd fungous Excreſcence is formed by the viſcid Se- 


b urn; for which Reaſon this Diſorder ſometunes 


@:ppcns to old Men, to ſuch as are of a melancho- 


* 
2 F 


ic Habit, or accuſtomed to a ſedentary Life The 
Immoderate Uſe of Cheſnuts, large Quantities of 
hich are produced in Languedoc and Provence, 
Neems to be the Cauſe, why their Inhabitants are, in 
2Þ p<culiar Manner, ſubje& to thefe Diſorders ; for, 


y the frequent Uſe of theſe, the Lymph and Blood 


Are ſo inſpiſſated, as to paſs ſlowly through the 
mall ſpermatic Veins, the Situation and Direction 
ef which are perpendicular. The Inhabitants of 
Vance in general are alſo highly ſubject to Fevers, 
Hot only of the intermittent, but alſo of the conti- 


Hual, malignant, putrid, low, and hectic Kinds, 
rhich frequently prove fatal to them. The Cir- 
Fumſtanoes, principally contributing to the Produc- 
[: B . 
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tien of theſe Diſeaſes, are their moitt Aliments, 
their liberal eating of ſtrong, Soups, and autumnal '# 


1 ruits; their uſing Food without Salt, their drink- 
ing Water copiouſly, and but little Wine. By 


ſuch a Regimen the Blood is highly attenuated, and 


a large Collection of Scrum accumulated ; which, 
if not duly purged off, eſpecially in ſpongious Bo- 
cies, deprived of a proper Strength of the Fibres, 
and expoied to ſoutherly Winds, ſtagnates in the 
Veſtels, and diſpoſes to Fevers, Ulcers, and Pu- 
uct; Aon Beiides, not only the Children, but 
alio the Adults of this Nation, are much afflicted 
with Worms of an uncommon Size, which Miſ— 
fortune is produced by their moiſt Food, their libe- 
ral Uſe of nutritive Aliments, and their drinking 
large Quantities of Water, 

A large and numerous Train of Diſorders are 
nc rmial to England, and principally ſeize the Pa- 
tients in the Autumn. The Inhabitants of London, 
the Metropolis of this Nation, are highly ſubject 
to Stuffings of the Head, Hoarſeneſs, Coughs, 
n:2lignant Dyſenteries, Fevers, the Small-pox, " 
the Hluor Albus in the tender Sex. A cloudy At- 
moſphere, richly impregnated with the moiſt Va- 
pours of the Sea, contributes not a little to the Ge- 
neration of theſe Diſorders, 


Lungs, and unſcemly Defedation and Corruption 


of the whole Body; for by this Diſorder a great 


Number of the Erngiih are cut off. Under this 
Misfortune the Patient's Strength becomes languid, 
his Reſpiration difficult, his Cue h continual, and 


his Lungs, upon opening his B;. dy after Death, are 


found full of ſcirrhous | ubercies. "This Diſorder 
is, n a great meaſure, produced by an Air that is 
thick and impregnated with the $224 of faſſile 
Ceals, which, being received by the Mouth, fo 


But no Diſeaſe is 
mere fatal to them than a Conſumption of the 


* "6g wed "_ - 
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corrigates 1 


5 Of Endemial Diſtempers. #7 
| 4 orrigates and conſtricts the pulmonary Veſicles, 
7 y at a large Quantity of viſcid Blood is eaſily re- 


by 


ones. in them. 

This Diſeaſe, as alſo dee of the Lungs, 
are more incident to the Nobility and People of Bi- 
Ninction and Opulence, than to the meaner Sort; 3 
pecauſe the former indulge themſelves in Delicacy, 
Idleneſs, and Luxury, eat the moſt rich and luſci- 

us Fleſhes, and drink large Quantities of gene- 
Deus Wines; by which Means Nature, eſpecially 
in weak and ſpongious Habits, is rendered incapable 
of managing the too Jarge Quantity of Blood, and 
carrying on the Secretions which ought to be made 
om it. In Conſequence of this a large Quantity 
pf viſcid Blood is collected, and ſtagnates in the 
ungs, which are of a ſoft * vaſcular Texture; 
> Circumſtance which gives Riſe to the above-men- 
ti. ned Diſorders; for a Phthiſis, and moſt of the 
other Diſorders to which the Englih are ſubject, 
proceed from Repletion, becauſe the Inhabitants 


of this Nation generally neglect VeneſeRion too 


much. 
HBeſides the pulmonary Conſumption, the Rick- 
gets is endemial to the Engliſh, efpecially in the 
* Weſtern Parts. This Diſorder ſeizes Children, and 


diſcovers itſelf by rendering their Heads preternatu- 


rally large, their Fleſh lax and ſpongious, their 
1 Abdomens turgid, their Eyes prominent, their 
Bodies weak and crooke l. This Diſorder princi- 


4 1 pally ariſes from a weak and flaccid State of the 


XZ Nerves and Membranes, a Defect of Spirits, and 

an unequal Diſtribution of the nutritious Juices, 

4 Hence it is called Rachitis, becauſe its chief Seat is 
_ ought to be fixed in the Spine of the Back. 
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As for the Diſeaſes peculiar and endemial to the 


ſeveral Parts of Italy. At Naples, beſides the Ve- 
nereal Diforder, which is not accounted a Diſeaſe, * 
except when it diſcovers itſelf by Gummata, te 
endemial Diſeafes are red Spots on the Skin, ſume- 


times difappearing, and then breaking out afreſh, - 


Any other Species of Scurvy is unknown in tal, © 
b: caufe this Diforder is the Progeny of an impure 2? 
end ſaline Lymph. Bartholine, in Cent. 5. Ep. 19. 
aſcribes theſe Spots to their Houſes and Aliments. 
The former of theſe are Jofty and dark, and the 
latter conſiſt of Beef, Pork, and Cabbage, which 
the Inhabitants feed on in large Quantities. | 
Ihe Yenetians are ſubject to the Hemorrhoids and 
their ſeveral Conſequences, ſuch as painful, blind 
Hemorrhoids, Varices, and Fici, for which Reaſon 
T eeches are fo much uſed by them, that they fre- 
quently contract Fiſtulas of the Anus. The Cauſe * 
ot theſe Diſorders is juſtly aſcribed to the liberal 
Uſe of Italian Wine. And in general, we may 
obſerve, that the Inhabitants of thoſe Countries in 
which Wines, eſpecially of the ſweet. Kind, are 
ſpontaneouſſy produced, are more ſubject to the 
bleeding Hemorrhoids, than thoſe who live in barten 
Cl:mates, in which only Water and Malt- liquor? 
are crank; for Wines of this Kind generate large 
Quuntitics of Blood, and eaſily throw it into Or- 
galms, or preternatural Commotions. Hence, ix 
conſequence of the Diſtentian of the Veſſels, tbe 
Blood moves ſlowly through all the abdominal Viſce- 
ru, and by that Means regurpitates to the Veins of 
the Anus, through which its long and perpendicu- 
lar Aſcent is very difficult, 4 
Semi-tertian Fevers are highly cal at Rome, 

as was long ago obſerved by Galen, (Lib. I. delllorb. 
Pulg. C:mm. 2.) who lived in great Splendor and 
Glory at Rome, near the Forum of Agrippa, which . 
now 2 


. : 
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Brow leads to the Pantheon. Fontanus (Schi. d Do- 
don. de Semitertiano) juſtly obſerves, “ That the 
<< Stomagh, its nervous Parts eſpecially, and the 
the "F< Liver, are greatly injured by this Fever:“ For 
ne- vhich Reaſon it is deſervedly claſſed among the mor- 
lh. tal Diſtempers. This Diſorder generally degenerates 
ah, Finto a Hectic and Dropſy, by reaſon of the Ob- 
ure ; ſtructions with which it is accompanied, as FHippc- 
19. crates obſerves, in the firſt Section of the third Book 
nts. of his Epidemic. 

* This Species of Fever is principally incident to 
aich Fthe Prieſts, Nobility, Courtiers, young Perſons, 
and ſuch as lead an idle and luxurious Life, and 
and live in a hot Climate; for which Reaſon it is alſo 
Fendemial in Ethiopia. In Perſons who lead idle and 
Junactive Lives, all rich and delicate Aliments gene- 
fre- rate large Quantities of Blood, which, producing 
auſe Infarctions and Obſtructions of the Viſcera, lay a 
eral Foundation for various terrible Diſtempers. Ajcle- 
may piades (in the tenth Chapter of the ſecond Book of 


: 


in 8 Czzlius eee informs us, that, at Rome, Fe- 


are vers accompanied with an Oppreſſion of Body and 
the Mind, as alſo L. ethargies, are very frequent : For 
ren the Waters of this City, excepting thoſe conveyed 
or? into it by Mfzcenas through Aqueducts, are far from 
lage being of a ſalutary Quality. Nor is Rome, in the 
Or- Summer-time, bleſſed with a very wholeſome 


„ in Air, becauſe it is built on the Ruins of the anti- 


. tbe if ent City, in which, for various Purpoſes, the an- 
iſce. tient Romans prepared a large Number of ſpacious 
1 of and ſumptuous Caves: If, therefore, at any time 
icu- 


the Tyber overflows her Banks, and enters theſe 
Caves, the Air muſt of courſe be of an inſalubri- 
dome, ous Quality, in conſequence of the Vapours with 
' FX which it is impregnated. Beſides, in theſe Caverns 
large Numbers of Serpents are found ; and the City, 
vhich "IF in conſequence of its Streets not being paved, is ſo 
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duſty in the Deg-aazs, that the Inhabitants cafino! 
come abroad, on account of the Duſt and Swarms 
of Flies, which undoubtedly come frem the Ca- 
verns above-mentioned. | 
The Epilepſy is very familiar and endemial to the 

Inhabitants of Tuſcany; for which Reaſon they 
Cautcrize the Heads of new born Children, accord- 
irg to Malthajar de Lias, in Sylvia Regia. "Thi 
Cuitom (according to Hier-ny mus Mercurialts, Lib. 
I. Var. Let. c. 2.) alſo prevated among the an- 
tient Inhabitants of Tu/cany and Lybia. The mo- 
dern Arabian Phyſicians, alſo, with uncommon 
Succeſs, uſe the actual Cautery, for- violent and 
1 otherwiſe incurable Diſorders of the Head; ſuch 
1 #4 as Apoplexies, Hemicranias, and Lethargies, ap- 
1 plying the Iron to what Part of the Head they 
q 7 think will beſt anſwer their Intention. 
'+ The Inbabitants of Apulia are, according to 
10 Faglivi, highly ſubject to burning Fevers, Pleuriſies, 
1 21 d other itflemmatory Diſorders, which in a great 
1 meaſure draw their Origin from that Redundance 

'% of Bivod, which is generated by the high Living of 
15 the Intabitants; for here the Soil is incredibly fer- 
13 tile, and laige Quantities of Fleſh is eaten by the 
Natives. Here, alſo, the Wines are black, fra- 

grant, and rich, and the Air ſo intenſely hot, as | 
not only to render the Inhabitants highly impatient 
and uncaſy, but very frequently delirious. - 
The Bite of the Tarantula is alſo peculiar to 
Apulia, The Wound iuflifted by this Animal is 
moſt terrible in the Summer-time, eſpecially at the 
Seaſon when theſe Animals copulate : The Wound 
is ſucceeded by an uneaſy Senſation about the 
Heart, a Privation of Voice, an Oppreſſion of the 
Pulſe, a Blackneſs of the Extremities, and a cold 
Sweat, all which Symptoms ar.ſe from a violent 
Conſtriction of the n.;vous Parts; for the * i 
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1 O/ Endemial Diſtempers. II 
- e the Tarantula conſiſts of a highly active, per” 
mot nicious, and quick-moving Subſtance, like Fire; 
rms hich, by penctrating into the innermoſt Receſles 
Co Fof the Body, excites violent ſpaſmodic Motions in 
the nervous Syſtem. Baglivi (in his Diſſert. de Ja- 


the Fantula) has wrote in a highly rational and ſatiſ- 
hey actory Manner on this Subject. It is no uncommon 
= bing for Men treating on medicinal Subjects, to take 


Wings for granted, and write very rationally upon 
Lid. $8 uch Suppeſition ; of this the Fable of the Tarantula 
; ** an Inſlance. See TARANTULA. 

In Spain the Inhabitants are highly ſubject to hy- 
mon pocond riac Melancholy, which may be juſtly aſcribed 


and To their indolent and unactive Turn, their ſedenta- 
ſuch Ty Lives, and profound Speculations : Beſides, they 
indulge themſelves too ſoon in Venery, and drink 
the) Put little Mine: Hence the more ſubtile Part of 
* the Blood being carried off, what remains is of a 


> thick and earthy Nature, and conſequently pro- 


ſies, uces Diſorders of the Hypccondria, and extrava- 
rent pant Whims and Phantaſms in the Brain. Add to 
oy this, that in the Men the Hemorrhoids, and in the 
11 Women immoderate Diſcharges of the Menſes, 


e are very frequent, becauſe the abdominal Viſcera 
ne fare ſtuffed with a thick and fœculent Blood. 
fre Hence the free and equable Diſtribution of the 
Blood is prevented, by which means it impetuouſly 
flows into the extreme Parts, ſtagnates in them, 
and burſts the Veſſels in which it was contained. 


1 (0 Moſt of their Nobility, and thoſe in opulent Cir- 
: ly cumſtances, are cut off by Apoplexies, which, 
tt ; without doubt, arife from a Redundance of Blood 
** enerated by their delicate Manner of Living, their 
7 linking rich and generous Wines, and their daily 
ey Uſe of Chocolate. But it is remarkable, that the 


4 Itch and Scurvy are not known in Spain, tho? 
hey daily cat large Quantities of freſh Pork; for 
the 


4 
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the Air of that Kingdom is highly ſubtile and 
_ penetrating, their Water pure and light, and the 
Food uſed without Salt. In conſequence there- 
fore of a free Perſpiration, and an open and 
unobſtructed State of the cutaneous Pores, the 
coarſe and thick Particles of the Serum are exhaled, 4 
which, when ſtagnating in the Pores and Glands of 
the Skin, produce thofe Eruptions that appear in 
the Itch and Scurvy. ; 
We now come to conſider the Diſorders enderrial © 
to the United Provinces, and eſpecially Holland, 
where the Scurvy is very frequent, and draws its © 
Origin partly trom their ſtrong Food, Sea- fiſhes, * 
and Inwaked Fleſh, and partly from their denſe and 
moiſt Air, together with their bad Water. Beſide 
the Scurvy, the Inhabitants of theſe Provinces are* ? 
highly ſubject to the Stone of the Kidneys and 
Biadder. Nor are theſe Diſorders more frequent 
in any Part, or more incident to Perfons of al 
Ages than in the Netherlands; for which Reaſon 7? 
the Frequency of the Operation among them pro- | 
duces the beſt Lithotamiſts to be met with L 
4 


where. The Cauſe of this Misfortune is juſtly to 
be aſcribed to their immoderate Uſe of Milk meats, ©? 
Cheeſe and Acids, which are daily uſed at theit 
Tables. But how much the Abuſe of Milk-meats 
and Acids contributes to the Production of ſtony 7 
Concretions is well enough known to Phyſicians. 3 
Among thoſe who inhabit the Coaſts of the 
Baltick Sea, ſuch as the Danes, the Swedes, the Nor- 
wegians, the Pomeraniens, the Liv:mans, and the 
Inhabitants of Ceuriand, the Scurvy is an highly 7 
common and endemial Diſeaſe, diſcovering itſelf 
by Pains of the Joints, Wearineſs, and Torpor of 
the Members, Eruptions of the Skin, putrid ums, 
and Temocurs Where the Air is fine and' het, 
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Of Endemial Diſtempers. 13 
and here ſtrong and ſalt Aliments are not uſed, this 
the icorder is unknown; hence it is ſcarcely ever 
ere -en through all Greece, Italy, Spain, and even 
and rance, except in ſome Parts of Provence and 
the Nanguedoc, fituated near the Sea, where the Waters 
aled, e impure, faltiſh, and marſhy. It is, alſo, 
ds of metimes found in Raguſa, which produces 
r in Vaters of the ſame bad Qualities. The Scury 
, therefore, frequent and endemial to theſe People, 
rid nd to the Inhabitants of thoſe Northern Regions, 
lan, Which lie between the fifty- fifth Degree of Lati- 
es its Mile and the North Pole, on account of their denſe, 
old, and moiſt Air; their ſtrong and falt Ali- 
ents, their Uſe of Sea-fiſh, and their coarſe im- 
Pie Water; by means of which the Blood is 
ndered earthy and fixed, deprived of its mild, 
Palſamic, and ſulphureous Parts, and conſequently 
i poſed to Obſtructions and Corruption. Beſides, 
is not to be doubted, but, in former Ages, this 
Piſorder raged in theſe Countries; though this 
ED pinion cannot be confirmed by the Teſtimonies 
f Authors, becauſe no Hiſtories of theſe People 
Ne now extant ; ſince the antient Phyſicians of 
, BF recce, Arabia, and Italy, only wrote upon the 
rPiſcaſes, peculiar to their reſpective Countries, with- 
ut touching upon thoſe incident to the Inhabitants 
f other Nations. But that in theſe Countries the 


>? 


Pick this Difeaſe with them, though they are 
Natives of other Kingdoms, and were before free 
Pom it. It is alſo to be obſerved, that the In- 
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But what is very ſurpriſing is, that, beſides thel 
Scurvy, Fevers are very common and enderrial nf 
Denmark, Sweden, and Livonia ; whereas in Neri 
way, Iceland, Lapland, and Finland, they arelf 
fcarcely known. Scheffer, in the ſeventh Chapter 
of his Deſcription of Lapland, tells us, That theſ 
Inhabitants are bleſſed with an excellent State of 
Health, and are Strangers to moſt Diſeaſes ; and tha J 
neither Plague, nor acute and burning Fevers ate, 
found among them, which we ſhall endeavour to 
account for in the following Manner. It is ſuff- 
ciently known, that Plagues ariſe moſt generally, 
and rage moſt violent in hot and ſultry Climates ; 
for the Plague is a highly penetrating Putrefaction, 
generated and promoted by an incredibly active, 
hot, inteſtine, and moiſt kind of Motion; for this 
Reaſon in intenſely cold Climates,. where the Fluids 
are concentrated, quiet, and deſtitute of a brit 
and active beide Motion, Putrefaction cannot“ 
be produced, nor conſequently the Plague excited i 
and propagated. 

As for Fevers, they are no more than. intenſe 
Agitations and Commotions of the Blood and] 
Humours, ariſing from an increaſed Tone of he 
moving Fibres and Muſcles, eſpecially of the Heart 
and Arteries. Hence the more ſenſible and ready 


D 


to receive the Impreſſions of Motion the Fibres are, 
the greater Propenſity to Fevers is by that very 
Mears produced; and this is the Reaſon, why | 
Perſons of choleric Conſtitutions, young Men, and | 
ſuch as live in hot Climates, are more obnoxious to | 
Fevers, than phlegmatic old Pcrfons, People of 
melancholic Habits, and ſuch as live in cold Coun- 
tries; becauſe the Fibres of theſe laſt mentioned are 
more tenſe, immoveable, conſtricted and inſen!:vle. 
Hence the Reaſon is obvious, why in La land, 
Iceland, and Norway, Fevers are not — ; 
or 


* . 
1 
* 
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the Fibres of the Inhabitants, in conſequence of 
cir tenſe and rigid State, are leſs ſuſceptible of 
Joſe Spaſms and tremulous Motions, requiſite for 
e Production both of febrile Shiverings or Heat. 


es thi 
::al offi 
| Nerf 
y ate 


napter From what has been ſaid, the Reaſon is alſo. 


at che vious, why, in checking and ſuppreſſing Fevers, 
one 99 De internal Uſe of Aſtringents is highly efficacious, 
d that ch as the Peruvian Bark, Preparations of Vitriol, 
5 ce], and Alum, together with the ſtyptic Roots of 
ur OF coctables; as alſo why Aſtringents and Corro- 
ſuff. ratives, prepared, for Inſtance, of a Mixture of 
rally, m, Turpentine, Rue and Vinegar, and ap- 
ares ; lic. by way of Plaiſter to the Wriſts of the Hands, 
tion, ass of the Feet, are highly efficacious in re- 
ctive, of oving the febrile Paroxyſms, becauſe all theſe 


r tho ubſtances render the Fibres highly tenſe and 
Fluids pid, | 


briſk IX Beſides, according to Scheffer, among the In- 
We. bitants of Lapland, Finland and Norway, Lippitude 
cited 
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nd Inflammations of the Eyes are very frequent, 

Yi ſometimes proceed fo far as to induce a total 
tenſe Bin neſs. The Cauſe of this Misfortune is, their 
and Wei: o bliged, from their Infancy, to live in 


f the mak, of which their Cottages are full, both 
cart I inter and Summer: Now it is well known how 
ready Prejudicial to the Eyes Smoke muſt neceſſarily be. 
ate, urther Peripneumonies, Pains of the Back and Head 
Very re erdemial to thefe Countries, and draw their 
why Origin from a coarſe and viſcid Blood, which, by 


, and 
us to 


eans of the external Cold, is eaſily ſtopped in the 


le of he Lungs, Nor is it to be forgot, that, in all 
dun the Northern Countries, a Sphacclus is very readily 
d arg generated, in conſequence of the ſlighteſt external 
ole. njury done to the Parts. The Reaſon of this is 
land, uffciently obvious; for a Sphacelus ariſes from a 
ed; . | De- 


for 


mall Tubes of the Muſcles, and minute Veſſels of 
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Deſtruction of the Circulation of the Blood in ww 4 
Member or Part. Now the Circulation of the Bll 
is hindered and deſtroyed by its being thick, oa 
earthy, and deſtitute of an active and ſpirit 
Principle, which the Blood of theſe People, and of 
all ſcorbutic Patients is. 1 
Other Diſorders ate alſo endemial to the Inhabitau | 
of the Northern Countries, among whom we mui 
claſs the Ruſſians and Tartars, who are highs | 
ſubject to Chilblains, Ulcers, and Puſtules, ariſing 
OO the exceſſive Cold, which is ſometimes ſo v 
Intenſe, as to make their Noſes and Ears drop of if 

for the Cold freezes the Fluids in the Parts expoſe 
by which means they become flaccid, and alma 
Sed ; and hence ariſe the Stagnation of tl 
Humours, tozether with the Chilblains and Sphace 
lations ſubſequent to them. It is a common Remaii 
amo! g them, to rub the Part pinched by the Co 

with Snow, till the Numbneſs ceaſes, and Senſatinf 
retur's ; after which they gradually advance it i Z 
the Fire, which if done ſuddenly, and without tel 
Precautions, is productive of very terrible Cone 
quences. It is alſo to be obſerved, that theſe Peopll 
are of a ſmall Stature, and their Aa even thei 
Oxen, without Horns, and ſcarce ſo large as: 
Afs, by reaſon of the intenſe and pinching cal 
which hinders the due and equal Diſtribution of u 
nutritious Juices. This is obſerved by Hippecratol 
in his Treatiſe de Aere, Leocts, & Aguis. 
In Poland and Lithuania the Diſorder, call 
Plica Polonica, is endemial, and well knowl 
This conſiſts in a preternatural Bulk of the Hain 
which, being firmly conglutinated and wrapt up 1 

inextricable Knots, afford a very monſtrous 3 
unſeemly Spectacle. When theſe are cut, the Bloc 
is diſcharged from them, the Head racked with Pai 
the Sight impaired, and the Patient's Life ah. | 
end 


ay 
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inn dangered. This Misfortune is principally incident 
Ble the Fes, who live in theſe Countries. Though 
or (ecms difficult to account for this Diſorder, and 
tuo ion its true Cauſes, we ſhall nevertheleſs mzke an 
and ttempt of this Kind. What therefore contributes 
t a little to its Production is, the ſordid and 
bitat ty Manner of Life to which theſe People are 
e nyW dicted ; for they rarely comb their Hairs, ſſeep in 
high , and moiſt Rooms, and drink large Quantities of 
ariſ randy. The Waters, alſo, concur and affift in 
ſo ve De Generation of this Diſorder. Hence Gehema, 


p ef Ep. ad Bontekoe de Plica Polonica, is partly of 
pol opinion, that the Cauſe of this Diſeaſe is lodged in 
almd me particular Waters of Poland, which, it either 
of Mank, or uſed for waſhing the Body, produce the 
phace Ne; which he confirms by the Fate of two 
emaWldicrs, who, when intending to waſh their Bodicy, 
xe Cd ſcarce immerſed their Heads in the Water of a 
nſationWrtain Pond, before their Hairs were twiſted, 


ce it N 
ut tl J 
Conſe 
Peopl 
en thel 
e as 1 
4 Coll 
n of tii 
docratuil 


d contracted into many Folds. Beſides theſe 
auſes, we ſuppoſe an hereditary Fault conveyed 
om the Parents, and which conſiſts in too great 
Bulk of the Pores, and bulbous Hairs under the 
kin of the Head, Hence the thick, glutinous, and 
utritious Juice, produced by their coarſe Aliments, 
d impure Waters, is, by the Heat excited by their 
rinking Brandy, esd into the Cavities of the 
urs, and, ſweating through their Pores, produces 
us terrible Diſorder. 

The Inhabitants of Hungary, by the Antients 
led Pannonia, and Ilyricum, are generally much 
flicted with the Gout and arthritic Diſorders, 


knows 


Hain 


t up! rifing from their delicate Living, and the too 
ous bera! Uſe of ſtrong and ſpirituous Wines: This 
e Bloc Country, alſo, abounds with ſuch Swarms of Lice, 
th Painggat the Soldiers and common People cannot, 
equentithout the greateſt Difficulty, ſccure themſelves 
endal from 
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from this Species of Vermine. The hot 0 molle 
Nature of the Soil contributes not a little to the 4 
Production of theſe Diforders ; for, as Conring:us, 119 
his Thefaur. Rerum Public. informs us, almoſt all 
Hungary, and eſpecially the Inferior Hungary, 3 
warmed by ſubterraneous Fires; which is certaiafl 
from this, that, when Ditches are digged near thei 
Drave, or the Danube the Heat of them is fo great. 
as to produce an Eruption of Sweat, as if one wa 
m a Bagnio, And, becauſe the Country is at the I 
ſame time moiſt and watery, Lxhalations ate 
continually raiſed in it, by which Means the Air 
is rendered leſs wholſome, generates Dſeaſes e 

the putrid Kind, and favours the Production of | 
Lice. From the fame Source proceeds what iſ 
commonly called the Hungarian Fever, which ul 
attended with a violent Pain of the Head, obſti- 
nate Watching, a Cardialgia, Delirium, and ani 
Angina. Soldiers, who le on the Ground, a 
eat irregularly, are N Te ps to this Species of 
Fever. Beſides, in this Kingdom the Heat is very 
intenſe during the Day, and the Cold very pinching 
during the Night: Hence, Perſpiration being ob: 
ſtructed, the Blood muſt of courſe be diſpoſed te 
Corruption. There is alſo another Diſcaſe peculiar 
to the Hungarians, which they call Cremer, and 
with which, when they are feized in conſequence 
of immoderate Eating and Drinking, they imme: 
diately fall a rubbing the Palms of their Hands, ant 
complain of a Pain in them: But this Diſordet 
immediately diſappears, upon the Patient's taking 
2 Dram of any Cordial-water. They are ale 
highly ſubject to another Diſ.rder, which they ©: 
Strint, and by which they mean every Tumour 0 
Inflammation, whether in the Mouth, the Threat, o 


the Anus. Ephim. Nat. Curiz/. The 1. Anno . 


4 
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As for Germany, which may be juſtly divided 
to South and North; in the latter of theſe the 


noi 
the 


4, nf curvy, and all the Diſorders ſubſequent to it are 
t 11 demial ; nor is there almoſt any chronical Diſorder 
„ Which has not ſomething of a Scurvy complicated 
A i With it. This holds particularly true with reſpect 


r de Upper Germany, and Weſiphalia, where the In- 


reat-BWabitants are fond of living, like the Dutch, upon 
- WiBHerrings, Bacon, Stock-hſh, Oiſters, and all 
t the inds of Sea-fiſh, 

are 


In MWaeſiphalia malignant, peſtilential Fevers are 
Fery rarely to be found, but Peripneumonies and 
ſes offtches are endemial to the Country ; becauſe the 
n ofBlood of its Inhabitants is too thick and coarſe, 
hat Ueſembling that generated by the liberal Uſe of 
ich v8B:con, ſmall Beer, coarſe Bread, commonly called 
obfi BB:n.pou-nickel, and the immoderate Uſe of Brandy. 
d uhrnis thick and coarſe Blood, ſtagnating in the 


e Alt 


» and .ungs, produces violent Inflammations, and, as 
ies ON is richly impregnated with ſordid and recremen- 
s Ver) Eitious Parts, occaſions the Itch. To theſe 
chu Piſorders ſuch of the Inhabitants are moſt expoſed 


x ob are addicted to Idleneſs, and live without due 


ſed toWPxerciſe and Motion, which are excellent Remedies, 
:culiarWot only for the Itch, but alſo for the Scurvy. 
„ wo The Inhabitants of Helftein do not live long, 
uenceWecauſe their rich and delicate Diet, in conſequence 
mme the Fertility of their Soil, generates a Redun- 
s, WoWance of Blood. But this is a marſhy Country, 
iſordet ſpecially Dilmars, where Waters frequently 
takuhagnate in the F iclds, which are expoſed to frequent 
re alloWuniations of the Sea; for which Reaſon peſtilenti- 
cy cal ani malignant Fevers are endemial ; and cut off 
jour ive Numbers of the {nhabitants. 
cat, & in the South arts of Germa-:y, ſuch as Sileſia, 
Lane rec. Auftria, and Stwabia, where the Inha- 
Mat, uſe a more tender Food, and drink Wine, 
Con- 
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Conſumptions, Gouts, burning Fevers, Hemer 
rhages, and Inflammations, are frequently obſerved : 
In * eſpecially at Leigſic, a Diſcaſe of vi 
ſingular Nature, and abſolutely unknown to other 
Countries, is highly familiar to the Inhabitants, 
eſpecially to Women in Child-bed, to whom it 
often proves fatal. It is divided into the red and 
white Kind, in which cither red or white Spot 
appear on the Skin, like the Bites of Gnatsf 
It is accompanied with a Roughneſs and Itching of [ 
the Skin, and preceded by a Fever attended with 
great Uneaſineſs: Sometimes this Diſorder « 1 
complicated with thoſe of the peſtilential Kind, thefi 
Meaſles, the Small-pox, and continued Fevers ; 
and when, in the Decline of theſe Diſorden, 
whilſt the Patient ſeems ſecure, this Diſeaſe appears, ſ 
it prognoſticates an unlucky Termination. Ita 
the Offspring of a putrid and vapid Serum, and is, 
in all Probability, owing to the nice and delicate 
Manner of Living of the Inhabitants, who are 
fond of E:fe, and great Lovers of Sweet-meats, i 
and ſuch Delicacies; for it is not to be doubted, but 
by theſe Means the Serum is rendered highly impure 
and viſcid. And ſince pregnant Women are 
generally plethoric and cacochymic, Aliments of 
this kind muſt of courſe produce more terrible 
Effects upon them, than upon other Perſons in 
different Circumſtances. The Children of this 
Country are, alſo, frequently ſeized with a Tabesy 
or Conſumption, from Worms which tree in 
the Fleſh, that they appe ir like ſo many Shades, or 
Phantoms. Though thoſe who labour under this 
Diſorder are commonly thought to be under the 
Influence of Witchcraft, yet ſuch as have enquired 
more narrowly into this Diſorder, have obſerved 
Worms like black Hairs, or Cords,lodged under the 


Skin. Theſe Animals are uſually called Gomedones, 
of 
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merh Glattons, becauſe they intercept and devour the 
rve-Wutritive Juices in their Diſtribution. When the 
of rin is rubbed with Honey, either in a Bath, or any 
other Warm Place, they come out; but when it is con- 


ants; Mracted, and braced up by Cold, they keep con- 
m tWealed within : The Reader, who deſires to Fs 
4 andWnore of this Diſeaſe, may conſult Sennertus, lib. 5. 
Spouſ praxis, part. 1. cap. 24. Beſides, it is to be 


Pbſerred, that in no Country are the Inhabitants 
ng oi nore bigotted and ſuperſtitious, ſince they aſcribe 
with Jiſeaſes, eſpecially convulſive Atrophies, ariſing 
ler | ; rom natural Cauſes, ſuch as a Scurvy, or Worms, 
J, theo lucantations, and the Influence of the Devil. 
vers he ſame Degree of Superſtition allo infatuates the 


rde Minds of the Hungarians. 


peats, In Greece, Macedon, and Thrace, there are few 

It 88Phyſicians, becauſe few Diſeaſes, eſpecially of the 
nd i rhronical Kind; ſor their pure Air, and limpid 
licate Water, prevent Obſtructions, Indurations of the 


O Are 
neats, 


iſcera, and Infractions of the Glands. A Phreni- 
5, acute, however, and other Fevers, together 


d, but Wvith Dyſenteries, are very frequent among the 
mpureWinhabitants of theſe Countries; and their immo- 
1 aWlerate Uſe of excellent Summer-fruits, together 
nts of with rich and luſcious Wines, contribute not alittle 


errible Wto the Production of theſe Diſorders. 


ons in In the Iſlands of the A»chipelago, the Epilepſy is 
of thitWhichly frequent and endrriel, as Hippocrates has 
PabesyWillo informed us, in his Book de Morbo Sacro. 

ced in At Conſtantinople a violent Plague rages every 
les, of rear, beginning in the Spring, and ending in the 


er thiol} Months of the Autumn, October and November, 


er the Various Cauſes concur to the Production of this 
um damity, ſuch as the Largeneſs of the City, which 
xſerved rontains an incredible Number of Inhabitants, 


der th*Wand is almoſt every where ſo ſurrounded by the 
2donthy Fea, that the Waves beat” upon its Walls. The 
of Air, 
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Air, alſo, is impregnated with moiſt and aguec 
Exhalations, and the Climate is exceſſively ha 
Now a moiſt and hot Air is productive of Putrefac 
tion, and conſequently of the Plague, whid 
according to all Phyſicians, confiſts of a Putrefa 
tion of the moiſt, active, and penetrating Kin 
To theſe Cauſes may be added the execrable Filthy 
neſs of the Inhabitants, who throw out lag 
Quantities of Ordureand Excrements in the St 
Hence the Air muſt be infected, and give Birth 
a large Number of Diſeaſes. Beſides, their AW 
ſtinence from Wine, which is forbid them | 
Alahomet, their great Prophet, and the Founder 
their Faith, prepares, as it were, and diſpoſes the 
Bodies to Corruption; for certainly there is not 
more powerful Alexipharmic, or a more effeQu 
Reſiſter of Putrefaction, than Wine moderate 
uſed. Another concurring and additional Cauig 
is their daily Uſe of emollient Baths,” which, 2 
ſufficiently obvious, relax the Fibres, moiſten t 
Body too much, and deſtroy the native Energy a 
- Virtue of the Blood. When, therefore, Bod 
diſpoſed to Corruption, and prepared for u 
Reception of the Contagion, are expoſed to i 
EMuvia productive of this Diforder, we m 
eaſily conceive how it muſt be propagated by t 
Means. The ſame Reaſons are to be aſſigne 
why the Plague rages almoſt continually at Sm 
and Aleppo. Hirronymus Mercurialis, in the twenth 
fourth Chapter of his fifth Book, informs | 
from Niceplarus Calliſins, That the Inhabitants W 
- Cerftantinigle, are continually racked with arthnl 

Diſorders; to which, as we are informed int 
ſame Paſlizge, the Atheniens are alſo highly ſubjeꝗ 
But it is pretty ſurprizing, that the Venereal Ditei 
is not fo much as known in Con/tantinep/e, thoue 


the Inhabitants are above meaſure addicted 
Vene 


i 
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enery: This is to be accounted for from a Cu- 
om of the Women, the principal Propagators, of 
is Infection, who, after the Einbraces of a Man 
arefully waſh the Parts, and wipe away the 
zordes, which might give Birth to this Diſeaſe. 

he Proſtitutes among the Antients uſed the ſame 
practice; as we may juſtly infer from the fifticth 
pigram of the ſecond Book of Martial. 

We now come to Aſia, beginning with the nu- 
erous and ſcattered Kingdoms of the Indies, 
there there is an inconceivable \ ariety of ende mi- 
| Diforders ; among which that caled Berberi is 
ery remarkable and troublotome „ This © 
dpecies of Palſey, or I rembling; depraving Senfa- 
on ard Motion, and inducing a Tremor, not 
only on the Hands and Feet, but ſometimes 
alſo on the whole Body. The Cauſe of this Diſ- 
order is lodged in the Nerves, which are ſtuffed with 


eir Al 
em | 
nder ( 
es the 
js not 
ffectu 
derate 


| Caull 


ch, * tough and viſcid Humour, produced, according 
iſten to ſome Authors, by the uncommon Inequalities 
ergy af the Air, which in the Day- time is intenſely ſcorch- 

, Boing, and during the Night exceflively cold; for 


for We this Time the V apours, ' raiſed by the Heat of the 


d to Wiy, fall from the f1:1t Region of the Atmoſphere, 
we mind prove highly injuricus to ſuch as lie in the open 
| by Air, without any Coverings, becauſe the Cold, 
aſlignoy entering deeply into the Pores, previouſly o- 


t Sm 
t went 
rms u 


dened and enlarged by the Heat of the Day, ob- 
ructs the Emuſlories, and inſpictates the Serum; 
by which Means the Strength, Elaſticity, and 
itants lone of the Fibres and Muſcles are deſtroyed. 

1 arth The Inhabitants of theſe Kingdoms are, alſo, 
ed in 0 requently ſubject to a Diſeaſe, by them cal'ed 


y ſubjet hrachi, which is no more than a diſordered Sto- 
al DileWnach, "The pe! petual Heat, the copious Sweats 
„ thoVExcited by it, and the ſupervening Cold, very 
1dicted ſnuch weaken the Stomach : Now if the Inhibi- 


Vene) tants 
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tants ſhould either eat or drink too liberally, e 
cially at Night, che Concection of their Alimef 
muſt of courſe be unduly carried on; for wh 
Reaſon Diarrhæas are not only very frequent, | 
alſo with great Difficulty cured among them. 

They are alſo ſubje ct to ſpaſmodic Cholics, Wil 
cauſe they indulge themſelves in Gi:erony, and of 
immoderate Ule of Brande: + ſich of them 
drink Water are exempt! (rom: this Misfortune, 

A fingular and iure ng &ind of ſpaſmolifi 
Contraction is allo dy incident to the Inhal 
tants of theſe Kingdoms, by which the Patient 
of a fudden rendered ſtiff and inflexible as a $t 
tue, whilſt the Muſcles are involuntarily drawn if 
ther to the anterior or poſterior Part of the Bod 
Ihe Inbabitarts of theſe Countries are, alſo, fr 
quently ſeized with a Diſorder, called the Spa 
Cynicus, which diſcovers itſelf by a harſh and w 
couth Noiſe, made by the Striking of the Tee 
againſt cach other. Bornttus, in his Treatiſe 
Aledicina Indorum, has treated of this Diſeaſe 
great Length : This Diſorder ariſes from a Red 
dance of bilious and ſulphureous Blood, becau 
it is cured by Veneſection, and Preparations | 
Nitre. 

In theſe Regions a Diarrhza, which genera! 
proves mortal, is endemial. This Diſorder is 
be aſcribed to the Indian Fruit, which, if not ca 
tiouſly eaten with Rice or Bread, for the moſt pa 

roduce it; juſt as, in France and Spain, the Eati 
3 Quantities of Grapes produces a Dyſenter 
Bentius, as the principal Cauſe of this Diſorder, 1 
ſigns their immoderate Uſe of a hot Liquor ths 
call Arrac, and which the Chineſe prepare of Ri 
mixed with the Halotburia (a Sort of Zoophite flv 
ing en the Sea :) This Helothuria is of fo hot # 
acrjd a Nature, that it exulccrates and raiſes 


atiſe 


and contagious. 
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ſters on the Skin, when applied to it. It is alſo to 
be obſerved, that contagious, malignant Fevers 
are very rarely, and the Plague never, obſerved in 
the Indizs: But the Small-pox is there Endemial 
Simple and double Tertians are 
here very frequent, during which Diſorders the 
Patient is never allowed the Ufe of Fleſh-broths, 
or Eggs. Their fine and temperate Air prevents 
the Plague, and other Diſeaſes ariſing from Putre- 
faction; but intermittent Fevers are produced a- 
mong them by an Obſtruction of Perſpiration, 
by means of the nocturnal Cold, eſpecially after 
any Error with reſpect to Regimen. 

In the Iſland of Ceylon, and eſpecially in the King- 
dom Jafnapatnam, in the Winter-time, Fevers, 
and dwellings of the Abdomen, ariling from ſa- 
line, crude, and calcareous Waters are very fre- 
quent. Beſides, their Winter itſelf is very dan- 
gerous, becauſe it obſtructs Perſpiration. PIN 

Among the Inhabitants of Malabar, the Small- 
pox rages with uncommon Fury; and Beldens, 
in his Deſcription of the INands of Chin and Ma- 
labar, accounts for the Violence and Malignity ef 
this Diſorder from their wet Scafons, and their 
Uſe of autumaal Fruits, 

Among the Inhabitants of China and Tapan, 
Diſorders of the Eyes, ſuch as Lippitude, Cata- 
racts, and Blindneſs, are very frequent; and ariſe 
from the large Quantities of hot builed Rice, which 
they daily ute inſtead of Bread; for by this Means 
are generated a viſcid Lymph, and a thick Blood, 
which, circulating with Difficulty in the capillary 
Veſlels, at laſt ſtagnates and produces the above 
mentioned Diſorders. Thus we know from Ex- 
perience, that Horſes, too conſtantly fed with Oats 


and Barley, very eaſily become blind, eſpecially 


alter ſevere Labour, or much Running. 
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Among the Chineſe the Gout and arthritef 
Diſorders are very rarely found, perhaps. becau 
they continually uſe warm Liquors, which keel 
the EmunCctorics open, premote Perſpiration, ani 
eliminate from the Body, the impure, tartareousM 
and ſcorbutic Salts, which produce theſe Diſorde 

In the Iſland of Forme/a, the Air of which 
hot and moiſt, the Plague is Exdenzal, and highly 
dangerous. During the Time it rages, the Ine 
bitants betake themiclves to high and inacceſſibo 
Mountains, where the Air is thought to be pute 
than in the Valleys ; drink the pureſt Waters thi 
can find; cat nothing | it Plants and Fruits; a 
do not return, to their Habitations, till the nos 
ous Quality of the Air is corrected, and the Plagy 
removed: Geegrap. Pſaimanaazear, Deſcrit. 6 
£" Iſle de Fermeſa en Aſie, Cap. 27. 

From what has been ſaid it is ſufficiently obviou 
that a hot and vapid Atmoſphere, not duly fanned 
and purged by.Winds, excites a peſtilential Cor 
rupg#ion ; which, on the other hand, is moſt ef 
fectually reſiſted and prevented, by a ſeren 


the ſame Author, Gouts and intermittent Fever 
are abſolutely unknown in this Ifland, which per 
haps is owing to the uncommon Temperance of th 
Inhabitants, and their Averſion to Gluttony and 
Luxury, from which theſe Diſorders ariſe. 

bn this Ifland alſo the Small-pox are ſo Erdenudl 
and Univ erlaj,that ſcarce anv one eſcapes them. Fo 


Lear of their Age, but in ſo ſlight and gentle 
Alanner as rarcly to prove fatal. Among th 
Inhabitants of this Iſland the Small- -pox are fon 
times ſuccecded by a Redneſs diffuſſed over the 
whole Body, and by the Inhabitants called Schrptie: 
J his Diſorder is far more dangerous than the Small 
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pox themlelves, ſince tis attended with a violent 


27 


Heat, and is ſo uneaſy to the Patients, that, un- 
leſs duly cured, their Lives are often expoſed to the 
moſt imminent Danger, 

The Women of this Iſland have more difiuc!t 

nd dangerous Labours than the EA, becauſe 
they never uſe any Exerciſe, but, like the anticnt 
Greck Women, keep themſelves conſtantly ſnut up 
in the moſt retired Parts of their Houſes, '1 he ve- 
zereal Diſeaſe is here abſolutely unknown, becaule, 

; 6 > * 

mong the Inhabitants Polygamy is allowed and 
Adultery ſeverely puniſhed. 

At Ga, the principally Colony of the Porivgue/e 

1 the Iudies, the Inhabitants are much ſubject to a 

Diſorder, called Mordexyn, which ſeizes the Pa- 
ent ſuddenly, and unexpectedly, is attended wit! 
> Nauſca, and continually Vomiting, and oitca 
proves fatal. 

Here the Lues Feincrea, is endemial, univerſal, 
and not branded with that Infamy which other Na- 
'ons throw upon it. Nlany of the Inhabitants are 
o afflicted with the Stone and Hernias, eſpecial— 
the Men, becauſe they conſtantly drink . 
re highly laſcivious, and pamper themſelves 

Many of the Inhabitants of this Colon have 
neir Abdomens ſo monſtrouſly large and prome— 
tent, that they are on that account ridiculed and 
coffed at by ſuch of their Neighbours as are free 
rom this Deformity, which ariſes from the intem- 
erate Uſe of Sugar and Sweet-meats, and from 
ieir generally ſitting naked in the Porches of their 
ouſes after Dinner. This Subject is handled at 
eater Length by Linſchont, 

The Inhabitants of Armenia are violently afflicted 


er ich Pains of the Eyes, which ſeem to atiſe from 


hiptie 
Small 


PV- 


heir being confined, through the w hole Winter, 
ynich in their County laſts eight Months, to the 
82 Smoke 
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Smoke of their Houſes, which have no Conve 
ances for carrying it off. This Smoke is prin 
_ pally hurtful to their Eyes, in which it produces lili 
flammations, Catarrhs, and other Diſorders 20 
cording to Carolus de Piacenx, Miſſionary | 
Congo. It is alſo to be obſerved, that there are fa 
or no Phyſicians in Armenia, and, if at any Tin 
Men of that Profeſſion arrive among them, th 
have uncommon Honour and Veneration paid the 
The Armenians are alſo much afflicted with d 
Gout, becauſe they drink more Wine than Wat 

Among the Perfians the Gout and Stone 2 


hardly known, becauſe the Natives are, by Mita 
MAahemetan Laws, enjoined to abſtain from Wine df | 
but that the Stone is generated by the immoden e 
Uſe of Wine is ſufficiently obvious, from ros 
State of thoſe who live in Countries where Wi Fatt 
abounds, ſuch as the Inhabitants of the Brinks Fi 
the Rhine, the Francsnians, Auſtrians, and on Wh: 
others. In the Iflands of Laar and Gamro Wt \ 
Diforder, known by the Name of Dracumculi, of 1 
frequently found but of this we ſhall afterwar{ſÞur 
treat, ide 

In Tartary the Inhabitants remain blind for ſon imo 
Days after their Birth, but this Blindneſs is omHnot 
produced by a preternatural Extenſion and Re + 
ation of the Muſcles of the ſuperior Eye-lid; WF!” 


that this Cauſe being removed, the Blindneß {+ 
cured, the 

We now proceed to Africa, where we ſhall fi 
treat of At, the Endemial Diſeaſes of whil 
are the Itch, Inflammations of the Eyes, 2 


Blindneſs. Ihe Inhabitants of Alexandria are | 

Autumn afflifted with various malignant Feven ““ 

and in the Winter with Inflammations of the Ey 20 

which alfo ſome times continue throughout k Bo 
U i 


{iv 
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Whole Year. An highly contagious Species of 
nall-Pox, Hydroceles, Pneumatoceles, and hy- 
ccondriac Melancholy, are alſo very frequent at 

-condria. Dapportus, the beſt Writer concern- 


06 


ig Africa, juſtly aſcribes theſe Diſorders to the 
ualid intemperate Air, impregnated with the Ex- 
lations of the River Nile, to the ſtagnant and 


pure Waters of their Ciſterns, their drinking the 


urb;d Waters of the Nile, and their eating ſweet 
rude Fruits, and their Uſe of Baths. To theſe 
'auſes may be added, their exceſſive and long con- 
Winucd Heat; which, being ſucceeded by the Cold 
df the Night, weakens the Stomachs of the Inha- 
itants, and, by deſtroying the ſpirituous Quality 
pf the Blood, diſpoſes it to Corruption. It is u 
de obſerved, that in Ægpt the Plague is rarely 
roduced by the peccant Quality of the Air, but 
Father by the Inundations of the Ne, for, as this 
River for a long time covers the Ground, the 
hole Country becomes marſhy, and reſembles, as 
It were, a ſtagnant Sea; which, dy the Blowing 
of ſoutherly Winds, and the intenſe Heat of the 
dun, becomes putrid, and excites the Plague : Be- 
lides, the Air, which is naturally hot, becoming 
moiſt by the Overflowing of the Nile, contributes 
not a little to the ProduCtion of this Calamity. 
According to Proſper Alpinus, de Medicina A 
Hptiarum, lib. 1. cap. 4. the Elephantiafis is la- 
miliar and endemial to the Ægyftiaus; as allo to 
the Hrabians, and Inhabitants of Java; this Diſ- 
order is produced by their uncommon Food, eſpe- 
clally Aﬀes-fleſh, and their drinking the turbid 
Waters of the Nie. Of this Opinion was Galen, 
in his firſt Book, de Aliment. Facultat. Avicerna 
Was of the ſame Sentiment; as alſo Lucretius, as 
appears from the following Lines of his fixth 


Book: 
C 3 E. 
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E, Lilephas Morbus, Qui prepter Flumina Nili 
Gigmtur Agypto in Medio neue preterea ungquan 


In #thiopia the Women are bleſſed with pecul 
arly eaſy and happy Labours, and are generally 
livered on their Knees, as we are informed by Ly 
dctphus, in his Hit. Athicp. Porlæus (in hi 
Book dz Rebus in Braſilia Geſtis,) mentions the like 
Hardineſs and Strength in the Braſlian Women 
who, as he informs us, * do not keep themſelre 
„up for hve or fix Weeks after Labour, like th 
© Eurcpean Women, but ſet about their ordina! 
„% Buſineſs next Day after their Delivery, thoug 
©© their Bodies, however firm and healthy, are yd 
« very ſmall.” I have often heard and read thi 
in Batavia the Women immediately after their Dt 
livery go into running Water, and waſh both them 
ſelves and their Children, without any Danger u 
either, 


be Inhabitants of ſome Parts of Guinea ar * 
highly ſubject to have Worms bred in moſt Pai“ 
of their Bodies; but this Diſorder is more ſeve A 
upon the Natives than the Inhabitants of othe © 
Nations, and ſometimes rages ſo violently as . © 
{cize Mariners when only failing by the Places, 

" Which it is peculiar. It begins with an Itching d Net 
the Skin, partly in the Arms and Feet. and partie) 
in the more fat and muſcular Parts of the Bode 
Soon after appears a Puſtule ſometimes of the Bulle 
of a Pea, and at other times & large as three 
This Puſtule is not broken by the Worm itſell, nd 1 
which muſt be cut out by fome ſkilful Operator bo 
When the Puſtule is laid open there appear tw ele 
Hairs, which, as they are white, and placed 0 0 fl 

4 


the Head of the Worm, are called its Beard, Thi 


Pu 
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ſtule itſelf is filled with Water, and the Worm 
to be extracted from it in the Morning or Even- 
g. If it is lodged in a fat Place of the Body, and 
me Part of it appears without the Puſtule, it may 
ten be all extracted at one time. Theſe Worms 
e often. an Ell long, as white as Snow, cold to 
e Touch, though juſt extracted from warm Fleſh, 
3 ſomewhat thicker than a pretty large Thread. 
they are lodged in the Legs and Feet, they are fo 
terwoven with the Veins and Muſcles, that they 
innot all be extracted at once, but muit be taken 
vay by Pieces; by which means large Swellings 
ng Collections of Matter are formed under the 
kin. In order to remove theſe Fontanels muſt be 
ade, or a Diſcharge procured to the Pus in ſome 
ther Manner, by which means many Patients con- 
act not only Diſorders of the Feet, but alſo a to- 
Lameneſs. Demmerſan. Itin. Indic. Plutarch, 
i the ninth Chapter of his Sympoſiacs, makes 
xention of this Diſorder in the following Words: 
Accordingto Agatharclides, thoſe who live near 
the Red Sea, are affected with very ſurpilzing 
and uncommon Symptoms; ſince, in ſome Parts 
of their Bodies, a Species of ſmall Worms, 
called Dracontia, are formed.” Theſe cat through 
eir Legs and Arms, and look about them, but 
hen touched retire, and hide themſelves ; when 
ey are wrapped up and intangled in the Muſcles, 
ey excite intolerable Phleemons. Concerning 
ele the Reader may ſee more in //olſchins's Di/- 
rtat. de Vena Medinenſi, in Ludolf”s Hijt, Athicd. 
nd in Hieronymus Mercurialis, lib. 4. cap. 40. 
Though to aſſign the true and genuine Cauſe of 
ele Dracontia, or Dracunculi, is no eaſy Taſk, 
e ſhall never the leſs attempt it as briefly as we 
an, This Diſorder, then, in all Probability, 
C 4 ariſes 
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ariſes from the Corruption of the Waters ; for, a 
we are informed by Piſ, under the Æquator, ani 
in exceſſively hot Places, the Waters, eſpecially of 
the ſtagnant Kind, abound with Worms of alf 
Sorts, which are cheriſhed and kept alive by the 
Heat of the Sun. Hence it 1s not to be doubted, 
but, when thoſe Waters are either greedily drank, 
or even when, after exceſſive Heat, the Pores be- 
ing opened, the Feet are wafhed in them, the Seed 
ot theſe Animals flips into the Interſtices between 
the Muſcles and the Skin, where, remaining with— 
out any Annoyance, it is cheriſhed and nouriſhed 
by the moilt and temperate Heat of the Body. In 
Eurepe, fach Worms are frequently found under 
the Skins in Calves, Deer, and other Animals be-. 
tween the Muſcles and the Skin, which latter they 
corrode fo far as to render it totally pervious; but | 
this Diſorder is principally incident to young Ani 
mals, which they extenuate and evacuate in a very 
ſurprizing Manner, 

La Hontan (in his Nouvecu Voyage dans P Ant 
rique Septentrionale, Tem. 2.) informs us, that the 
Americans are of Conſtitutions fo ſound and robuſt, 
that they are rarely expoſed to the Shocks of any 
Diſorder; among them Palſeys, the Stone, and 
Dropſies are not ſo much as known. Such an un- 
common State of Health is the rather to be won- 
dered at, becauſe they ſeem to be at little Pains to 
preſerve it; ſince they not only uſe ſevere Exerciſes, 
Dancing, and Hunting, hut alſo expoſe themſelvey* © 
to all the Hardſhips of War and Fatigue. The" 


Picuriſy ſometimes rages among, them, but they 


are acquainted with the molt proper Methcd 0l n 
curing it. The Small-pox are very frequent i L 


Canada, and the more Northerly Parts; but 1 
0 
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'enercal Diſeaſe is the Diſeaſe which principally 
ages in the Southerly Parts. The former of theſe - 
iſorders is highly dangerous in the Winter-time, 
becauſe Perſpiration is then obſtructed by the Cold, 
ind the latter is highly familiar and endemial among 
he llineſe, and thoſe who inhabit the Banks of the 
Ji dpi. In Canada large Numbers of People 
pre, alſo, deſtroyed by the immoderate Uſe of 
Brandy, by which the native Heat is impaired, and 
z Conſumption brought on. They are no great 
Admirers of Medicines, and abſolutely laugh at 
omiting and Veneſection. Every Week, how- 
ver, they generally Sweat, during which, in the 
ummer-time, they go into the Rivers, and in the 
Vinter-time immerſe themſelves in Snow. 

* In the Iſtands of Cuba, Jamaica, and Hiſpanio- 
a, the Bites of Serpents and Scorpions are highly 
injurious to the Inhabitants, on which occaſion 
hey take the following Methods : They apply a 
Ligature to the Part affected, and ſometimes ſca- 
ify it; afterwards covering it with Theriaca, 
which they alſo take internally. They alſo uſe in- 
ternally a Scruple of the Powder prepared of the 
ane Hearts and Livers of Serpents, by which means 
un. they not only preſerve themſelves from the Bites of 
on- cheſe Animals, but alſo eaſily cure themſelves when 
sto subjected to that Misfortune, The Lues /ererea 
ile, endemial in Peru, where it firſt began to rage 
veer the Diſcovery of that Part of the World, 
Thelland being brought into Zurope in 1494 was frlt 
ctbell en in the Siege of Napl:s. The Cauſe of this 
q Misfortune is aſcribed to their Uſe of human Fleſh, 
Wy Lizards, and Fiſhes eaten raw. See Tebri Hiftoir. 
e“, Antilles, Tom. 2. tract. 5. cap. 2. 
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Theſe are the Obſervations which have occurred 
to me with reſpect to the Diſeaſes Endemial and 
peculiar to certain Countries and Nations; and, | 
hope, the Reader will from them be convinced, 
that by means of Aliments, acting mechanically, 
we either become ſick, recover, or die. 
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CHAP.:L 
Of the Diſeaſes of MET AL-DIGGERS, 


HE various and numerous Diſeaſes, pro- 
duced in Artificers by the Exerciſe of their 
| reſpective Trades, are, in my Opinion, de- 
ved principally from two Cauſes : Firſt, the nox- 
dus Quality of the Matter on which they work, 
nd which, by breathing out noxious Steams, and 
abtile Particles offenſive to human Nature, gives 
ie to particular Diſeaſes ; and in the next Place 
ertain violent and diſorderly Motions, and im- 
roper Poſtures of the Body, by which the natural 
F tructure of the vital Machine is ſo undermined as 
radually to make way for violent Diſtempers. 
Having 
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Having fixt upon this Diviſion, my farſt Taſk ſhall l 


be to conſider ſuch Diſcaſes as ariſe from the offen- 


ſive Quality of the Matter which Tradeſmen han- 
dle in the Way of their Buſineſs. Under this. 
Head I reckon the Diſeaſes which affect Mine-dig- . 


gers, and all Workmen who work upon Minerals; 


ſuch as Goldſmiths, Alchymiſts, Diſtillers of Aqua- W 
fortis, Potters, Looking-glaſs-makers, Founders, 


Pewterers, Painters, and others. 


The peſtilential Steams hid within the metallic 
Veins, make the firſt Impreſſion upon the Mine- 
diggers, who ſpend their Days in the ſubterraneous 
Caverns of the Earth; ſo that Ovid had Reaſon ta 


ay, 


Itum eft in viſcera terre, 
<uaſq; recondiderat, Stygiiſq; admoverat umbris, 
L Fidiumtur Opes, irritamenta malorum. 


it is true, the Poet's View run upon the evi 
(Qualities which aſſect the Mind, and he meant to 


— 


wv! 
© 
Al 


laſh the Avarice or Madneſs of Men, who take BW 


ſuch Pains in bringing to light what may be called 
good; becauſe, as Pliny, elegantly expreſſes it, 
ie have made it the Price of all good Things; but 


in Effect is the Source of ſo many Evils : "Though - 


this, I fay, is the Poet's direct Meaning, yet bis 
Words may be properly applied to the Ditorders 


which affect the Body. Now, the Diſeaſes which 
Metal-diggers and other ſuch Artificers are liable] 
to, are for the moſt part a Difficulty of Breathing, 


Phthific, Apoplexy, Palſy, Cachexy, Swezlings 
of the Feet, Falling of the Teeth, Ulcers in the 
Goms, Pains and Tremblings in the Joints; ſo 
that upon the Whole their Lungs and Brain are al- 
tected; but efpecially the Lungs which ſuck in the 
mineral Spirits along with the Air, and ſo receive 
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De firſt Injury; after which the ſame Spirits, ad- 


ütted within the Courſe of the Circulation and 
ungled with the Blood, corrupt and taint the na- 


aral Temperament of the Brain and the nervous 
Wuice, from whence ſpring the Tremblings, Stu- 
idity, and other Diſorders above-mentioned, 
lence it is that thoſe who dig Minerals in the 
lines are but ſhort-lived ; and the Women whe 
Parry them have the Opportunity of matching 
iich ſeveral Huſbands ; for Agricola aſſerts that, 
Hear the Mines of the Carpathian Mountain, Wo- 
nen have been known to marry ſeven Huſbands. 
Hand Lucretius ſays of the ſame Perſons, 


Nonne vides, audifuve perire in tempore parvs 
uam ſoleant, & quam vitati copia defit, 


In thoſe Places where there are Mines, to dig in 
hem was anciently, and is ſtill, reckoned a Sort 
of Puniſhment fit to be inflicted upon Criminals; 


and accordingly we learn from Gallonius, de Mar- 
rum Cruciatibus, that in ancient Times the Chri- 
Atians were uſually (Damnati ad Metalla) con- 


lemned to dig in the Mines. And there is ſtill 


extant a noble Epiſtle of Cyprian to ſeveral Biſhops 
and Deans, whom the Emperors had barbarouſly 
condemned to dig in theMines; in which he exhorts 
them to approve themſelves the true Votaries of 


Chriſt, in thoſe very Mines from whence they 


Jeigged Gold and Silver, Pignorius alſo, in his 


Beck de Servis, has the Draught of a Mine-digger 
tazen from an ancient Sculpture, which ſhews how 
niiſerabſe their Condition was; for their Heads, 
which were covered with long Caps, were half- 
inaved; and by this Sign, in antient Times, the 
Saves were diſtinguiſhed trom the Fugitives, whoſe 
Heads were ſhayed all over. And even in our 
Time 
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Time I reckon the Mine-diggers are not in a much 
better State; for, ſuppoſe they fed clean, and had 


good Things about them, yet ſuch is the Influence | 


of the dark and impure Place they draw their 
Breath in, that their Looks reſemble thoſe of the 
Inhabitants of the Shades below, even when they 
peep out into our purerAir. In fine, let the Mineral 
they dig be what it will, they are {till liable to vio- 
lent Diſeaſes, which often clude all manner of Cure 
even when proper Things are preſcribed : And in- 
deed it ſeems to be a doubtful Cafe, whether we 
ought to reckon it a good and pious Office, to pre- 
ſcribe Phyſic to ſuch Wretches, and thereby pro- 
long a miſeravle Life. 

But as great Profit ariſes to Princes and Mer- 
chants from Mines, and as the Uſe of Metals is 
tighly necefiary to almoſt all Arts, we are there- i 
fore bound in Duty to preſerve the Lives of theſe 
Workmen by inveſtigating their Diſcaſes, and pro- 
poſing Cautions and Remedies for the Removal of 
them. 

This was the Practice of former Ages, and even 
in theſe our Times, thoſe who have written of 
Metals have treated at ſome Length of the Diſeaſes 
of the Diggers, and of the Regimen and Reme- 
dies to prevent or cure them ; particularly, Geor- 
ius, Agricila *, Bernardus, Cæſius, Mutinenfir, 
in his Mineralogis , where he has many curious 
and important Remarks of the Damnati ad Metallay 
and of the preſervative Courſe and Diet of Metal- 
diggers. Athanaſius Kircherus, in his Mundus ſub- 
terraneus t, P. Lana, in his Magiſterium Artis & 


Nature ; and D. Ramlovius, who has wrote a 
Treatiſe 


Lib. 6. De Re Metallica, lib. 10. + Sect. 5. 
T Tom. 2. lib. 10. ſect. 2. cap. 2. 
Tom 3. de Merb. Symp. 
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Treatiſe in Higb-dutch of the Palſy and Tremblings 
F Metal-diggers. Wherefore we ought to diſ- 
Wenſe, out of the Store-houſe of Medicine, ſome 
Relief or Comfort for the wretched Condition of 
Hat Sort of Workmen; and, conſidering that the 


/ Wvcral Kinds of Minerals are almoſt innumerable, 
Ja that each of them produces peculiar Evils, 
ere will be a Neceſſity of tracing the Manner and 
e 


Way in which the Bodies of Diggers are infected, 
1d giving the readieſt and moſt approved Re- 
1edies. 

| Some Mines therefore are moiſt, with Water 
anding at the Bottom; others are dry; and in 
both theſe we are ſometimes obliged to uſe Fire to 
lit the Rock or Stones. Now, in the moiſt 
lines, where the Water ſtagnates, the Legs of 


e Workmen are apt to be vitiated, and by the 
© Wtench of the groſs and poiſonous Steams which 
J- 


xhale from thence, eſpecially when the Pieces, or 
f plinters of the Stones, or Rocks fall into the Wa- 
r, and ſtir up the poiſonous Source, the Work- 
en's Breath is taken away, inſomuch that they 
n down head-long, or half dead. And the Fire 
ſelf, which otherwiſe tames Poiſon, being uſed 
ere to ſoften the Rocks, ſtirs up and raiſes the pe- 
lential Steams out of the mineral Matter; and 
us do all the Elements conſpire to torture the 
oor Workmen. | | 
But no Exhalation is ſo abſolutely pernicious to 
„em, as that which breaks forth from the Quick- 
„oer Mines; for Fallopius, in his Treatiſe de Me- 
lis & Fofflibus, aſſures us, that in the Quick- 
ver Mines ſcarce any of the Workmen reach the 
ird Lear: And Etmuller, in his Mineralogia, 
cp. de Mercurio, affirms, that in the Space of four 
lonths they are ſeized with Tremblings in the 
vints, Palſies, and Vertigo's; and that, by 1 4 

ſon 


C. de Aſthmate, takes notice, that theſe Workme 
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ſon of the mercurial Spirits proving highly injuriou 
to the Nerves. | 

In the Tranſactions of the Royal Society of Engl 
land * we have a Letter, ſent from Venice to tha 
Society, importing, that in ſome Quick-filvaM 
Mines in the Forum Julii, none of the Workmen 
are able to hold out above ſix Hours at a time. Inf 
the ſame Letter we have an Account of one who, 
having worked in theſe Mints for half a Year, wa 
ſo impregnated with Mercury, that if he put af 
Piece of Braſs into his Mouth, or handled it with 
his Fingers, it became thereupon white. 

L. Toxzius, in the ſecond Part of his Practice 


are apt to be ſeized with Aſthmas: They uſed 
likewiſe to be troubled with the falling out of their 
Teeth; and for that Reaſon the Refiners of Quick- 
filver are wont to avoid the receiving of the Smoke 
in their Mouth by turning their Backs to the 
Wind. 

Helmontius, in his Treatiſe de A/thmate & Tuff 
deſcribes a certain Kind: of Aſthma, between the 
dry and the moiſt Species, which, he ſays, is com- 
mon among the Diggers and Refiners of Metal, 
the Minters of Money, and ſuch other Workmen, 
by reaſon of a metallic Gas ſucked in along with 
the Air, and which ſtuffs up the Veſlels of the 
Lungs. | 

Weaelius, in his Pathologia Medica Dogmatica, 
makes mention of an Afthma Montanum, to which 
thoſe who work upon Metals are liable; and ac 
quaints us, That Stockuſius writ a whole Treatile 
of that Sort of Aſthma, in which he imputes ak 
the Miſchief to the Quick-filver of Lead; fo 


Lead 


Tom. 1. April 1665. + SeR. 9. 2. cap. 
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ead contains a great deal of Mercury, to which 

owes its Gravity. The ſame Author * explains 

je Manner in which theſe metallic Fumes give 
iſe to this diſmal Sort of Aſthma ; by the Exſic- 
ation of the Bronchia, and the conſtipating Vir- 

e of the Smoke and Soot. 

Sennertus, in his Book of the Conſent and Di f 
nt + of the Chymiſts with the Galeniſis, tells us, 
pen the Authority of a Phyſician, who practiſed 

Scar the Mines of My/nia in Germany, That, in 

die difſeted Corps of the Workmen, they found 

he very Metal they had been employed to dig. 
nd Statius , inviting Maximus Junius, who 

en lived by the Mountains of Dalmatia, has a 

dandſome Turn to this Purpoſe, in deſcribing the 

Return of this ſubterraneous Crew from their 

lines, viz. Dite viſe, erutogue concolor auro; im- 

orting, That, after viſiting the Mines, they re- 

urned died with the Colour of the Gold they haye 
een a digging. | 

Since the Colour of the Skin reſembles that of 

7 he Humours, niſi intro refluxerint, unleſs they re- 

ire to the internal Parts, as Galen teaches us, in 

3 ib. 1. Com. 2. and as we find it verified in almoſt 
i Diſeaſes, it is no wonder that the Skin of theſe 


þ Vorkmen bears the ſame Colour with that of the 
in letal, with which the Maſs of their Blood is 
tet einted. Perhaps the ſame Thing happens in the 
4 ungs of the Workmen, that we ſee come to 


als in the Furnaces for the refining of Metal, in 
hich Pomphalyx, Cadmia, and other metallic 
Concretions are generated out of the Fumes which 
4 * Up - 


In 


®* Set. 3. cap. 8. Þ Sed. 3. cap. 5. Cap. 9. 
n of 3 3 
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In the Vitriol Mines the Workmen are, allo, 
frequently ſeized with violent Difficulty of Breath-Wſ 
ing. Galen, de Simplic. Medic. Facult, deſcribes aff 
Cave in Cyprus, out of which the Workmen fetched 


Water for the making of this Subſtance ; and àc- 
quaints us further, that he went down almoſt a. 


Furlong, into the Cave, and there ſaw Drops off 
green Water falling into the Lake. He adds, that 
he ſmelt a ſuffocating and hardly tolerable Smell; 
that he ſaw the Workmen entirely naked fetching 


out the Water with great Diſpatch, and running; 


ſpeedily back again. New nothing is more pern 
Clous to the Lungs than an acid of any fort, with 
which Vitriol is plentifully ſtocked. Many of our 
indolent Phyſicians now-a-days would laugh to fer 
any other Profeſſor and Searcher after natural Things, 
making dangerous Journeys to ſubterraneous Places, 
in queſt of the ſecret Receſſes of Nature. I te- 
member with what Derifion I was pointed at myſelt, 
when I run the Riſque of my Lite in tracing the 
Source of the Springs of Mdena, and when I ven 
tured to go down into our Pits which yields the 
Petro/2um in the Mountains: But theſe People may 
learn of Gal:n, who undertook long Travels, and 
with a curious Eve ſought after the hidden Secrets 
of Nature, with Intent to ſet the Virtues of Me- 
dicines in a clearer Lizht, But, to avoid Dr 
greſſions, | 

Not only the internal Parts of the Body, but 
likewiſe the external are greatly injured, particu 
larly the Hands, Legs, Eyes and Throat. Agri 
informs us, that the Hands and Legs are galled 
and corroded to the very Bone in the Mines oi 
Myſnia, where the black Pompholyx is found. He 
adds, that the Nails of the little Huts and Cottages 


in the Neighbourhood of theſe Mines are made dl 
Wood, 
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% RY ood, upon the Obfervation that this Po»pholyx 
h- Nas conſumed Iron. 

188 Mines are alſo greatly infeſted with living 
«BW 1:oues, which torture the poor Workmen to the 
-a Extremity, I mean certain little Animals re- 
ta embling Spiders, which Agricola, out of Solinus, 
of Walls Laciſiga: Theſe Animals haunt chiefly the 
hat W&ilver-mines ; and when the Diggers, through In- 
eertency, fit down upon them, they are miſe- 
Wbly ſtung and indiſpoſed. Agricola informs us 
ktwiſe, that Dæmons and Ghoſts terrify and di- 
urd the Workmen, and that this fort of Appart- 
ons cannot be prevented without Prayer and Faſt- 
ng. See Kireberus, in his Mundus Subterraneus &. 
ſee took this Story of Devils haunting Mines to be 
abulous, till JI was undeceived by a ſkilful Hanove- 
an Operator in Metal, who is now employed by 
ur Duke in tracing the metallic Veins in the 
ountainous Parts of Modena, For this Man told 


the Wne ſeriouſly, that in the Hanovcrian Mines, which 
er re famous enough in Germany, the Diggers have 
the Wiequent Falls, which they ſay are occaſioned b 


heir being knocked down by Devils, which they 
all Kr:auf-kriegen 3 and that after ſuch Falls they 
ten die in the Space of three or four Days, but if 
hey out-live that Time they recover. "Theſe /ub- 
rranean Devils are likewiſe mentioned in the 
Tranſactions + of the Royal Society of England ty. 


but he fame Fanwerian informed me further, that 
icu-WW the Gofar Mines, where the Vitriol-oar is 
104 digged 
alled | ; 

es off * Lib. 6. de Re Metallic. & de Subt. 

He t Tom. 2. Now: 1666. 

ages | This idle Story of Devils is not to be credited how- 
"+ 1 well atteſted. Nothing is more common than for 
* len of the beſt Senſe and greateſt Leartung. to relate the 

' 


— Abſurdities, out of a Paſſion for the Mar- 
ellous. 
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digged up in the Form of a Powder, the Work. 
men do all their Buſineſs naked: For if they kept 
their Cloaths on under Ground but for one DV. 
as ſoon as they came up every Thing about then. 
would turn to Powder: And for the ſame Reaſaifi 
thoſe who in Galen's Time carried out the Cai. 
canthum Water, in the Mines of Cyprus, were . 
naked. q 
Though the Nature and Temper of Metals ani 
Minerals are ſufficiently laid open by the Indu- 
ſtry of the Chymiſts ; yet there are ſo many ine 
plicable Mixtures and Combinations of Minerals in 
the Bowels of the Earth, that it is almoſt impok 
ble to determine what ſpecihc Hurt or Injury is pe 
culiar to this or that Mine, and how they after 
one Part more than another. So that we can only 


PF 
* 


a 
ſay in general, that this impriſoned Air, taken uM, 
at the Mouth for the Uſe of Refpiration, is im n 


pregnated with Particles very injurious to the 
Lungs, Brain, and Spirits, which, joining with th 
Maſs of Blood and Spirits, produce all the Evi 
the Workmen complain of, X 

It is therefore the Duty of the Overſeers c 
Mines, and of ſuch Phyſicians as have that Pro- 
vince allotted them, to make all the Contrivancs 
they can for the Safety of the Workmen, and, 
ſince they cannot remove the occaſional Cauſe, te 
take ſuch Meaſures, that the Workmen may be u 
eaſy as poſſible, When theſe Men are ſick, w 
muſt do by them as we do with thoſe who are | 
of deſperate Diſeaſes, to whom we do not det 
the Preſcription of Medicines, at leaſt ſuch as haz 
a mitigating, pacihe Virtue: For, as Hippocrat;, 
ſays, * we muſt purſue the Knowledge of incurM:! 
ble Diſeaſes, with an Intention to make them as eo 
ſy as we can. 


* De Art. Na. 68. 
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e The impriſoned Air of the Mines being tainted 
5, &nd polluted, partly by the Steams of the mine- 
en n Matter and of the Workmen's Bodies, and 
u artly by the Fumes of the Lights that are kept un- 
er Ground, the Overſeers of Mines uſe to draw 
Mut the groſs and ſtagnating Air, and let in ſuch 
as as is more pure and freſh, by ſome Wind-ma- 
anegchines communicating with the Bottom of the 
du· ¶ Mines through Paſſages under Ground. They al- 
eco generally guard the Hands and Legs of the 
b Workmen with Gloves and Boots, to prevent 
off tneir being infected. It is manifeſt, that the An- 
pe. cints likewiſe took great Care of the Safety and 
dea Health of their Mine-diggers ; for Julius Pellux 
on Wailerts +, that they uſed to cover them with Bags 
N ug or Sackss They uſed to have looſe Bladders upon 
their Mouths, to keep out the pernicious Air; 
and theſe Bladders were ſo contrived, that they 
could ſee through them, as Pliny || tells us of the 
Poliſhers of Minium. But at preſent, eſpecially in the 
Arſenic- mines, we uſe Glaſs-vizards, which is a 
ſafer and a neater Contrivance, as K:ircherus in- 
forms us, in the Place laſt quoted. 
The ſame Author preſcribes various Remedies, 
boch as preventive and curative; which, he ſays, 
he had from an expert Man in Metals. He be- 


be Wftows great Encomiums on a Liquor diſtilled from 
oil ot Tartar, Laudanum, and the Oil of Col- 
are M cothar, given to three Grains. By Way of Pre- 
Cen vention or Preſervation, he commends fat Broth 
; hat 2nd generous Wine. For thoſe who are already 
* infected, he recommends a Balſam made of Net- 
cu 


tles, and the ſcaſoning of their Food with the Salt 
of Nitre, and a Salt extracted out of Alum. 


Jun- 
| Lib. 7. cap. 32. Lib. 33. H. N. cap 5. 


— 


this Stone might correct the metallic Acrimony iy 


ſius, from being found in Hs of Trey, is u 
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Junten, in his Experimental Chymiſtry, recon 5 
mends the dulcified Spirit of Salt, for ſubduinfi 
metallic Vapours. 

For the Corroſion and Soreneſs of the Throat 
and Gums, Gargariſms of Milk are extream N 
ſerviceable, as being apt to qualify and abſorb vl 
n lodged in thoſe Parts. With thi 

View Agricola, in the Place laſt quoted, uM | 
Butter is very conducive to thoſe who work if 
Lead-mines : For thoſe whoſe Feet and Hands ar 
chopped and galled, as it happens in the Ming 
where the black Pomphelyx is digged, Pliny * re 
commends the Powder of the Stone called A 
or Eat-fieſh. This Preſcription he grounds upet 
an Obſervation, that thoſe, whoſe Legs were ſpoil 
ed in Metal-mines, were cured by working in th 
Quarries where that Stone is found. It is poſſib 


its particular corroſive Virtue, with relation g 
which it is called Sarcephagus, Caſaipinus, de M 
tallicis +, alledges, that the true Stone, called 4 


known to us, and puts in the room of it anothe! 
Stone that is found in {{va, where the Rock- alu 


is digged. O! 

Etmuller ||, when he treats of an injured ! 
ſpiration, propoſes ſume peculiar Remedies for tie; 
aſthmatic Diſorders which ariſe from metali:h; 
Fumes; alledging, that the ordinary antiaſthmayWil; 
tic Remedics afford no Relief in ſuch Caſes. Ke el 
this End he recommends Mercutius Dulcis, Tua 
bith, Cathartics, diaphoretic Antimony, the Soul; 
Henoardic, and the like. d 

Since the Eyes are likewiſe ſignally injured Met. 


theſe mineral Streams, the mineral Kingdom . 
ke 


* Lib. 36. H. N. cap. 17. 
Lib. 14. 


+ Cap. 51. 
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kewiſe be conſulted for a Remedy to that Misfor- 
une. By the Uſe of internal Minerals Hor/?ius 
rcd an Ophthalmia ariſing from metallic Fumes, 
00 eluding all external Remedies. But at the ſame 
ime Collyriums *, made of the Scales or Offal of 
Ira's, are much commended ; and even theAncients 
ere appriſed of their Virtue ; for it is aflerted by 
Macrobius +, that thoſe who work in Braſs-mines 
ave always ſtrong and ſound Eyes, by reafon of 
he drying Virtue, as he calls it, that is inherent 
n the Braſs. With the ſame View does Homer + 
ive to Braſs the Title of Nuwgowma yarxcy ; and 
el/us allows a Preference before all others to Cle- 
1's Collyrizon of the Scales of Braſs, with Saffron, 
nd Spodium, or Putty. To theſe Celhhriums 
ou may add Nitre; for P!iny | affirms, that, in 


mV 1t-petre Mines, the Workmen are not weak-eyed, 
y ond the Obſervation of later Authors confirms his 
n of citirnony. Upon the whole, we may lay down 
ss for a ſtanding Iruth, that the moſt proper 
:d ed cffectual Remedies, for defeating metallic Diſ- 


ales, are generally to be obtained from the mineral 
one inzJom 3 and indeed the Conduct of Nature in 
auß Point is very provident, in furniſhing a Cure 
om the ſame Quarter which produces the Diſeuſe. 

But the metallic Steams affect not only the Work- 


or tien who dig in the Mines, but likewiſe many 
etalichber Artificers who work about the Mines ; parti- 
hilary all thoſe who are employed in working, 

Fe elting, and refining the Metal; who are all ſub- 
Tut to the ſame Diſeaſes with the Diggers; only 
Sole are not ſo deeply affected, becauſe their Work 


done in the open Air. In Proceſs of Time, the 
ctallic Fumes render them ſhort-breathed, lethar- 


gie, 


* Lib, 17. OFF 27. + Lib. 5. cap. /t. 
+ Lib. 6. cap. 7. Lib. 32. H. N. cap. 
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gic, and ſubject to the Diſorders of the Spleen; 
and at laſt they grow conſumptive. Hippocrate 
gives us a ſhort but accurate Deſcription of th 
Caſe of one who works in Metal. A Man of th 
Buſineſs, ſays he, has his right Hypochondrium tenſ 
a large Spleen, and a caſtive Belly; he breathes wi 
Difficulty, is of a pale, wan Complexion, and is q 
to have Swellings in his left Knee. Such is the Tri 
of Evils which Hippocrates allots to this Sort ( 
Men. And here we cannot but wonder how J 
ius, who otherwiſe comments very accurately up 
Hippocrates his Epidemics, comes to paſs ſo tran 
ently over this Place ; for neither he nor any of th 
Commentators have made any Remark upon ti 
Words, Vir metallicus. Galen + indeed takes nd 
tice of the Place, but then he employs all 
Thoughts upon the Word Pneumatodes, by way. 
Diſquiſition, whether Hippocrates meant by it tl 
Inflammation of the Abdomen, or a Difficulty ( 
Breathing, . After all it is apparent, that the divi 
Preceptor meant to point out the Cauſe of ſo ma 
diſmal Diforders in one Word: For thoſe wi 
work upon Metals are generally ſhort-breathe 
ſplenetic, coſtive, and wan-complexioned. # 
fius renders the Words tx welanaev, Qui circa 
dinas verſabatur, 100 . Mines. So tf 
not only the Diggers, but thoſe who live and wo 
near the Mines, are diſordered by the metallic H 
halations, which cloud the vital and animal Spin 
whoſe Nature is ethereal and pellucid, and 
pervert the natural Oeconomy of the whole Bod 
To theſe therefore we are to preſcribe rhe ſame N 
medies as we mentioned above, only their VE 
muſt be gentler, | 


CH A 


* Eid. u. 13. + 3. De Di. Reſp. cap. 12 
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r 36 
Df the Diſeaſes GIID ERS, or theſe 


Who work in Gilt. 


F we turn our "I from the Mines, and the 
Beating, Melting, and Refining Work-houtes, 
Towns and Cities, here we alſo meet with 
Vorkmen who ſuffer by the Influence of Minerals. 
is well known what diſmal Calamities are in- 
ed by Quick-filver upon Goldſmiths, and chiefly 
wie who are imployed in gilding Silver or Brets- 
ork : Tor, as this Siding cannot be performed 
ithout Amalvamation, 7 when they afterwards 


* ome to diſlodge this Mercury by Fire, though 
ty . turn away their Faces they cannot poſſibly 


oid recciving ſome poiſonous Steams at the 
louth, and accordingly we find that this ſort of 
Vorkmen quickly become aſthmatic, paralytic and 


* 
"the able to Vertigo's ; and their Aſpect becomes cada- 
rous and ghoſtly. Few ſuch Workmen cont:- 


ue 1n that Way to old Age; or, if they do not 
e ſoon, their Condition becomes ſo miſerable, 


on 

| wolf Death is preferable to Life. Their Neck and 
ic ids tremble, their 1 ecth fall out, their Legs 
Spirit e weak and afRicled with tte Scurvy, according 


} PFunchen i It} nis 2 ern 1 hemiſtry® Fer: "= 
u atteſts the ſanie hing in his I';catiſe de Abdiits 
mum Cauſist, and in his Book, de Lue Venerce, 
here he gives a mitcrable Iuſtance of a Gold-finer, 
ho, in Gilding ſome Silver— Pate, was ſo affected 
the Mercurial Vapour, that he therevpon be- 
1 came 


* SeR. 5. de More 4 Tiv. a cap: * 


— 
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came ſtupid, deaf, and dumb. Foreftus gives mud 
ſuch another Story of a Goldſmith, who turned x 
ralytic upon expoſing himſelt imprudently to th 
Mercurial Steams. Olaus Berrichius has a pr 
Obſervation (extant in the Acta Medica Haffy 
enfiat) of a German who lived by Gilling Plate 
and, upon managing the Steams of the Mercun 
with lefs Caution than uſually, fell into a diſmi 
Vertigo, with a violent Difficulty of Breathing, ; 
ghaſtly Countenance, a Lowneſs of Pulſe, aut 
Irembling of the Joints, inſomuch that every one 
thought he was expiring; but was cured after 4 
by Sweat procured with ſeveral alexipharmaci 
Preſcriptions, and eſpecially the Decoction of t 
Roots of Burnet and Saxifrage. That Famo 
Author is of Opinion, that the -minuteſt Corpuſck 
of the Mercurial Fumes, being forced in upon the 
Nerves, occaſioned the Trembling, and at thx 
ſame Time being admitted into the Maſs of Blood 
clogged its natural Motion. It would be too ted 
ous to inſert all the Hiſtories of this kind we me 
with in Phyſical Authors. Such Caſes are but tos 
frequent | in great Cities, and particularly in this ou“ 
Age, in which nothing is thought handſome e 
neat, unleſs it ſhine with Gold ; infomuch that the 
very Chamber-pots and Stool-pans are gilded ; ant 
the Ceremony of throwing out is more chargeab# 
than that of raking | in, as Martial ſaid of one 1 
tormer Limes. 

I had Occaſion myſelf not long ago to feel 
young Man, a Gilder, who died after two Muntli 
Confinement to his Bed, having taken too hitte 
Care to avoid the Mercurial Exhalations. Fa 
they threw him at firſt into a cacheCtic Habit of h 
dy; after that his Face became wan and of a cadt- 


verous Complexion, his Eyes ſwelled, his Breati 
ing 
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g became difficult, and his Mind ſtupid, and an 
actrve lazy Drowſineſs ſeized his whole Body. 
e had feetid, ſtinking Ulcers in his Mouth, 
hich voided inceſſantly a very great Quantity of 
aſty Matter. And after all, this Man died with- 
ut any feveriſh Symptom; at which indeed I was 
jot a little amazed: For I could not be ſatisfied 
ow ſo great a Putrefaction of the Humours ſhould 
appea without any febrile Heat. But, upon con- 
Iting Authors, my Amazement was removed. 
or Batlonius || has an Inſtance of one, ſuſpected 
obe under a Venereal Contagion, who was ſeized 
1th a Quartan, and cured of the Fever by the 
nunction of Mercury, which raiſed a Salivation. 
ernelins in like manner (de Lue Venerca®) men— 
ons the Cate of one whoſe Brains melted and ru? 
ut of his Eves for ſeveral Years without a Fever; 
pd who died at laſt, but had formerly ſuffered a 
tercurial Inunction. And the ſame Author ingc- 
wuſly acknowledges, that he could not but WO: 
r how it came about, that this Mlan was ncver te 
11h: But in his ſecond Book, de Abditis Revin 
auſtsþ, he ſeems to offer ſome Reaſon why Me: 
ury queils a febrile Heat; alledging, that it does :t 
a narcotic Virtue, and that it corrects the Ar- 
ur and corroſive Quality of the Bile, by the jan, 
aculty that it enables it to appeaſe all mannver ct 
an, and ſtop Eruptions of Blood. Shai! we 
erefore conclude, that Mercury is poſſeſſed of ar 
ttebrile Virtue ? Perhaps Time may honour the 
1ence of Phyfic with a Febrifuge from the nune- 
Kingdom, and that not covered with Riddles 
d Obſcurity, as Riverius gives it, but opens 
J candidly diſplayed. Why may not this come 
2 To 


Lib. 2. Ep. p. uy 131. Cap. 7. + Cap. . 
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to paſs, as well as the Diſcovery made upon 
vegetable Kingdom, which aftords us the famo 
Peruvian Febrifuge, and an antidyſenteric Remeg 
lately diſcovered, of which the famous Leibnit 
has publiſhed a T reatiſe? But in this Affair 
ought to conſult Experience ; and indeed I canny 
ſee any Inconveviency in giving mercurial Purg 
tives in intermitting Fevers ; ; particularly chole 
Mercurius Dulcis, which is no {uch formidable Re 
medy. It is true, Mercury ought to be ca 
tioufly prepared, and With equal Caution adm 
niſtered ; for, when it falls into unſkilful Hands, 
is like an vnmanageable Horſe, as the learned Bir 
chius obſerves, in relating the Caſe of an illuſtn 
ous Perſon, who in a high burning Fever had tw 
little Bags full of Quick-ſilver applied to his WI 
by a Quack, which extinguiſhed at once both t 
febrile and the native vital Heat. After all, 

Benefits we receive, from ſuch a faithleſs — P 
teius like Medicine, are ſo much ſuſpected, that v 
may juſtly apply to the medicinal Mercury, wl 
the Prince of Poets ſaid of the poetical. 


) 
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Animas ille cuocat orcs, 
Pallenteſque alias ad tri/tia Tartara mittit, 
Dat ſomnos, adimitque, & lumina morte reſignat. 


But, to return to the Subject in Hand, which 
the Redrefling of the Injurics proceeding from mel 
curial Vapours, conveyed along with the Air 
breathe : For this End we ought to conſult jus 
Authors as have wrote of Poiſons and Minerals. 
genetal all ſuch Things are commended as are qui 
fied to put in Motion the Spirits and Maſs of Ble 
and procure Sweat. For Mercury for the m 
tert cauſes a drowſy Inactivity, as appears fromt 
above-mentioned Agcidents, occaſioned by 
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eception of metallic Fumes at the Mouth, and 
om ocular Inſpection; for in ſuch Caſes we find 
1creted Blood in the Sinus's of the Heart; as A- 
icenna tells of a Monkey which had drank 
Duick-filver. By this Rule, all cordial ſpirituous 
'arcrs, and even Brandy or Spirit of Wine, will 
of uſe; as well as the Spirit of Sal Armoniac, 
pirit of Turpentine, Oil of Petre, or our Rock- 
|, the volatile Salts of Hartſhorn, Vipers, and 
me others; but Yenice Treacle is juſtly ſuſpected, 
reaſon of the Opium. The Decoctions of a- 
xipharmic Plants; ſuch as Carduus Benedictus, 
lum, Scorxonera, and the like are more eftec- 
al than their diſtilled Waters, which Helmont 
ppily calls Plantarum Sudores. Fallopius preſcribes 
old-duſt and Gold-leaf, there being nothing 
hich Mercury joins with fo readily and cloſely as 
th Gold. Martin Lyjler, in his Exercitatio de 
ue Venerea, ad viſes to oppoſe the venomous Exha- 
ons of Mercury with the Decoction of Guaia- 
m, by reaſon of the Ves piperata, aromatic Force, 
ch, he ſays, the Guaiacum injoys, and is di- 
nouihable by the Taſte. 

Againſt mercurial Diſeaſes, particularly of those 
ho have been anointed with mercurial Ointments, 
by any chance have ſucked in the Smoak of Mer- 
nat. Nry, Poteriust, in his Pharmacapæa Spagyrica, re- 
mmends ſublimated Sulphur infuſed in Wine. 
here the Redundance of Humours renders Pi: - 
tion neceſſary, we muſt give ſtronger Purgatives 
an in other Caſes, by reaſon of the Dullneſs oc- 
toned by the Mercury, and becauſe the ſenfitive 
culty is leſs apt to be moved by the Stimul; of 
Medicine. Antimonials will anſwer this and 
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f Bloc the other Ends admirably well. Bleeding muſt 

he m avoided by all means, for the Spirits and the 
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vials of Humours want to be ſtimulated, and n 
quelled. Pliny tels us, that in digging Lead: 
Qu:ick-filver the Antients uſed to tie looſe unbe 
Biadders upon their Faces, as I intimated abow 
Aircherus, in his Mundus Subterraneus, ſays, Gli 
Vizors are of better Uſe to guard the Mouth fro 
F.xhalations, Exerciſe muſt be purſued in regan 
it heats the Body, and keeping in a warm Cha 
der by a good Fire is commended ; for Merci 
av did the Action of Fire as much as poſſible. 

But after all, it is ſtrange that Mercury, whid 
is me only Remedy for Worms, and is givent 
Children without any manner of Hurt, either! 
way of Infuſion or Decoction, or in Bolus's, « 
with any Conſerve, ſhould emit ſuch pernicic 
Exbalations, as ſuſtocate Perſons almoſt in a M 
nute, when they are received by the Mouth ar 
Noſtrils. The Reaſon I take to be this: 
Texture and Fabric of the Quick-ſilver being i 
ſolved by the Violence of the Fire, it is reduced 
ſach minute Particles, as penetrate to the Lun 
Heart and Brain, upon their being received at tl 
louth and Noftrils. By this Means it is enabled! 
cloud the animal Spirits with more Facility, 2 
taint the whole Maſs of Fluids with a narcot 
Languor: Whereas its Infafion or Decodt 
given at the Mouth to ſeveral Ounces, and even 
Pound, as in the Iliac Paſhon, occaſions none 
the above-mentioned Accidents ; for it does n 
meet with fo much Heat in the Bodies of Animal 
as is ſufficient to diſſolve and convert it into Fume 
nav, it is fo far from that, that it keeps its Faby 
undtered, and by its Weight makes way for ite 
breaking through all Barricrs ; inſomuch that 
find in Auſmins it acted the Part of an Antidotel 
a j-:lous Huſband, whoſe adulterons Wiſe had gl 


eu him Poiſon, and atterwards Quick-ſilver 
hope 
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opes thereby to accelerate his Death. Tbus it is, 
bat Fire, otherwiſe the Corrector and Tamer of 
Poiſon, raiſes Things otherwiſe innocent into a ve- 
omous Nature, or exalts and ſharpens the Poiſon. 
Imereſies Paraus * acquaints us, that Pope Cl-- 


font VII. died by receiving into his Body the 
ook of poiſoned Torch that was carried before 
ann, and adds, that it is a falſe and pernicious 


houzht, that Fire by its ſearching Virtue purges 
nd cures all Things. Hence I think we have (uf- 
icent Reaſon to doubt, whether in I ime of a 
jngue it would not be better to bury the Cloaths 
nd other Appurtenances of thoſe who die of the 
ontagion along with their Corps, than to commit 
hem to the Flames in purfuance of the uſual Cu- 
tom. Among the Romans the burning of the 
orps within the City or near another Man's 
lauſe, was prohibited by the Law of the Twelve 
ables ; and the principal Reaſon of the Prohibiti- 


ig di | 
- Wn waz, the Fear ef having the Air defiled by the 
une moak and Exhalation. The Fire produces vari- 


us an] diſterent Effects, according to the Diverſi- 
y and Mixture of the Bodies upon which it acts; 
that ſometimes it fets free and diſengages, and 
t other Times it concentrates and condenſes Poi- 
n. Of this we have a manifeſt Inſtance in 
Juick-filver, which, though drunk , without an 

one eat luconvenieney, yet, when ſublimed with the 
es Mis, aſſumes, a corroſive Nature, which after- 
erds grows milder, by the Addition of Mercury 
ume ner the Influence of the Fire, and ſo becomes a 
Hercurins Dulcis, which when right prepared, is 
one of the meaneſt Remedies, for purging Phlegm 
nd extirpating the veneral Contagion. 


* 
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Of the Diſcaſes of SURGEONS, and the 


employed in Frictions and Inunction 
for Fenereal Cafes, - 
! ESIDES the Perſons abovementioned, Mer 
cury is lkewile injurious to the Surgeons of th 
Age we mw ive in; I mean thoſe of them w 
at.omt pocky Perions, or ſuch as cannot be cure 
without Salivation. As ſoon as the Virulence of th 
Pox flew from the Siege of Naples all over [ta 
and run from thence like ].ightning to all the Pat 
of Europe, the chicf and principal Remedy the 
found out, for controuling the fierce Contagia 
was Mercury; and to this very Day the ſame R 
medy is ſtill in Repute, being further recommen 
ed by the continued Experience of two Centur 
The antient Phyſicians had obſerved, that nothing 
was more effectual than Mercury againſt the md 
malignant Scab, or Itch; ſo that, by way of A 
logy, it was concluded, that, ſince pocky Perſo 
Had Blotches and Ulcers in their Skin, Mercuf 
mult likewiſe be of ufe to them, and Experiend 
jultiſied the Inference. "I'he fiſt Author of 
mercurial Inunction was James Berengarius, Col 
oli called Carpus from his Country, the md 
ted Surgeon and Anatomiſt of thoſe Limes, al 
v2v:ous by his Works; from which, as being! 
rate and hard to come at, the modern Anat 
naits dave culled a great many important Thü 
vw.thout mentioning his Name. Fullapius, in! 
Treatiiz of the Pox, tells us, that *Facobius (a 
penſis got above 50,000 Ducats of Gold only! 
guring the Pex with Inunction ; ang that he K 
Dial 
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mans, though he cured the greateſt Part. It is 
certain thisAnointer knew better than theAlchemiſts 

Do to make a true Mretamerphcſts of Mercury in- 

er to Gold ; a Happincis ture that is very uncommon, 
and far different from what appears in the Times 

e live in, which ſtruck even Sennertus himſelf 
with Admiration. 

Now-a-days thoſe, who rub the mercurial Oint- 
Me ments on pocky Perſons, are the meaner Sort of 
f tiWSurgeons, who undertake that Office to make a 
| wiWittis Money by it; for the better Sort of Sur— 
cud]Wcons decline ſuch a ſordid Piece of Service, which 
f thillþs !icewife accompanied with Danger. It is true, 
lian {ch Cates they make uſe of a Glove, but all 
Pa that Precaution is not ſufficient to keep the mer- 
terial Atoms from penetrating the Leather, and 
gion reaching the Surgeon's Hand; for, upon other 
e Occaſions, we uſe to cleanſe and ſtrain Quick- 
neuer through Leather; neither can all their Caut:- 
ur! n guard againſt the Exhbalations, which the great 
thine, by which the Inunction is performed, muſt 
; molireceſiarily Excite : And it is well known, that 
Ames Exhalations, entering the Bod) by the Mouth 
erlouWne Noſtrils, prove very injurious to the Brain and 
:rcufNerves. Fabricius Hildanius + relates the Caſe of 
rien Woman, who fitting in the Room, by her Huſ- 


100 


f band, While he was er with a mercurial 
coc intment, had ſuch a Salivation raiſed merely by 
maeßhe mercurial Air taken in at the Mouth, that Ul- 


„ ers were formed in her Mouth and Throat. Z- 
ng eus, de Luc Vorerea J writes, that the Hands of ſuch 
What ocky Perſons as have been often anointed with 
Thug ick-(ilver, tremble and ſhake, Frambeſarius ac- 
in Nants vs, that a Surgeon, upon anointing a pocky 
witch the uſial Ointment, was fired with a 
nly tual Vertigo and Dimneſs of Sight, 
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from the Remedy, in which they place all thet 
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For my Part I tan think of no cautionary M 
thod ſo proper and ſo effectual, for thoſe imployedif 
in ſuch Inunctions, as that of a Surgeon of ou 
Country, who finding to his Coſt that the Dange 
and Trouble he underwent ſurpaſſed the Profi 
and having experienced by frequent Looſeneſle 
Gripes, and Salivations, upon his 6wn Petfor 
that ſuch Inunctions were more affficting to hi 
than to the Perſons anointed, did Fhereupon alte 
his Courſe, and continuing to prepate the mera 
rial Ointment as before, and ta ſtand by the P. 
tients while the Friction was performed, orderel 
the Patients to rub themſelves with their om 
Hands; by which means a double Advantage! 
gained; for not only the Surgeon avoids Danget 
but the Patients, thus heating themſelves, by th 
Motion and Exerciſe of their Arms, make th 
():intment penetrate the better; and withal haven 
Reaſon to apprehend any Danger to themſelve 


Hopes of Relief. But if ſuch vurgeons have co 
tracted any Harm by the InunGlion, ſuch as ti 
Shaking of the Hands, a Giddineſs in the Head 
and Gripings of the Guts, in ſuch Caſes, as I fa 
before, the Decoction of Gaaiacum is the Remed) 
For as Mercury is the great Conqueror and Ce 
rector of the venereal Poiſon ; ſo Guaiacum, by it 
melting and ſudorihc Virtue, correAs the Difor 
ders occaſioned by the Mercury, in afflicting tl 
Body with a narcotic Dullneſs, and an Imbecillit 
of the Nerves. Accordingly we find that thei 
two cardinal Remedies do, with joint Forces, thi 
roughly accompliſh the Cure of the Pox ; 2 
that in ſucha Manner, that Guazacum does firſt al 
tack and weaken the Diſeaſe with ſmall Skirmiſh 
after which Mercury ſtands the Brunt of a long 
Engagement, and at laſt Guatacum comes in an 

di 
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Fier es the ſtraggling Remains of the routed E- 
(my. 


0 


* C HAP. IV. 
ne Of the Diſeaſes of CNE M 1 T © 


era 
P. T HOUGH the Chemi/ts boaſt of the Art of 
Jer Subduing and Fixing all Minerals, yet they 


themſelves cannot eſcape free from their per- 
ricious Influence; for they are oftentimes affiicted 
with the ſame Diſorders with the other Work- 
men imployed about Minerals ; and though, to 
| keep up the Credit of their Art, they may deny it 
ve in Words; their very Faces evince the Puniſh- 
ment they undergo. Leanardus e Capua informs us, 
that Theophraſius and Hlelmont, two celebrated 
Chemiſts, were ſeverely puniſhed by the Prepa- 
ration of their own Medicines. funchen, in his 
Experimental Chemiſtry j, tells us, that in making 
the Glaſs of Antimony, the Smoak of the pulve- 
rnzedAntimony, renders the Operator ſhort- breath- 
ed, and affects him with a Swimming in the 
Head. Etmullerus, de Tuſſi, candidly acknowledes 
that when he was in perfect Health, and had Oc- 
Neiſion to prepare the Clyſſus of Antimony, by 
chance the Retort broke, and, the Smoak of the 
Woulpher and the Antimony reaching his Mouth 
nd Noftrils, ha was ſeized with a Cough, which 
fflicted him for four Weeks after, of which he 
knew no other Cauſe, but that acid Smoak which 
imulated the Organs of Reſpiration, and made 
hem rough. What Tachenius openly confeſſes 
df himſelf, in his Hipocrates' Chemirus , is pretty 

| enough; 


... Cap. 24- 
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enough ; z he tells us, that, having F a mind to ſublime 
Artenic, till it ſhould remain ms} at the bottom d 
the Veſlel, by opening the Veilel after ſeverl 
Sublimations he perceived a wonderfully ſweet 
Smell, but in half an Hour after was ſeized with 
a Pain in his Stomach, with a Difficulty of Breath- 
ing, a Pilling of Blood, a Cholic, and Convulſion 
a'l over his Body. He adds, that, by the uſe of 
Oil and NMlilk, he recovered himſelf pretty wel, 
but was afMlicted for a whole Winter with a flow Fe 
ver, net unlike atHectic, which at laſt he got removel 
by uſing the DecoRtion of the vulnerary Herbs, and 
eating Colewort T ops. I was acquainted myſelf with 
our Car:lus Lanceiatus, a Chemiſt of ſome Note, 
et”: trembling, blear- eV ed, toothleſs, {hort- 
rcathed, rotten Fellow, whoſe very Looks der 
zated trom the Fame and Repute of the coſmete 
Medicines which he uſed to ſell. 
But, after all, far be it from me to brand the 
Study of Chemiſtry for. an unlawful Exerciſe; 
outlet, all Praiſe and Commendation is due tot: 
hole Chemiſts, who are ſo intent upon the Diſcover Wy 
of abthuſe Things, and-enriching the Science 
of natural Things, that they ſcruple not to ſact 
dee their Lives to the public Good: Neither i 
they to be blamed, if, in correcting the Viruler 
of Minerals, they cannot uſe ſufficient Caution Wt 
tar there is a Necefiity of their ſtanding by, mw © 
obſerving the whole Proceſs even under "the Hed 


of the Fire and the Smoak of the Coals, if the 

would have the Medicines duly prepared and ext: 
bed with Safety: For Renatus Carteſius ſays, . 
chemical | Operations, the leaſt Variation andNegleWMt 
may ſo alter the Qualities of the Medicines, 2s 
turn them into Puilon, inſtead of Remedics. 198: 
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e fime Purpoſe ſuys-Jurchon * in his Preface, 
nemical Medicines cannot be exhibited by «x 
hyfician with a ſafe Conſcience, unleſs he either 


[{Wrcyarcs them with his own Hand, or ſees them pre- 
i red by an expert Chemiſt. do- that, as a Groom 
at not to be blamed if, in breaking a fierce and 
on tous Horſe, he is ſometimes thrown ; ſo a 


hemiſt muſt not be laughed at though he comes 
ut of his Laboratory with a ſouallid and fright - 
al Aſpect, like one juſt arrived from the Re- 
ions below: 

A few Years ago a mighty Quarrel aroſe be- 
ween a Citizen of Final di Modora, and a Mo- 
leneſe Merchant that had a great Laboratory in that 
own. The Final. Man ſued the Merchant, al- 
Jedging, that he ought to place his Laboratory 
put of Town, or ſomewhere elſe, becauſe it 
annoyed the whole Neighbourhood, while thoy 
calcined the Vitriol for the making of Sublimate. 
To make good his Charge, he produced the At- 
teſtation of a Phylician of that Town, and the 
Pariſh Books; by which it appeared, that a 
greater Number of Inhabitants in Proportion 
had: died in that and the other Places adjacent to 
it, than in thofe which were more remote. The 
Phyſician atteſted further, that thoſe who lived in 
the Neighbourhood of that. Place died uſually of 
a Conſumption, and of the Diſcaſes of the Breaſt, 
which he imputed principaliy to the Exhalations 
of the Vitriol which polluted. the ambient Air, fo 


exh as to render it unfriendly to the Lungs. Bernar- 
Vs, 0415 Corrauus, Commiſſary of the Ordinance in 
coleſtte [erritory of E/te, employ ed his Pen in behalf 


o the Merchant; and Cina Stabe, a Phyſician 
at Final, appeared in Vindication of the other. 


1 
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In fine, ſeveral Papers were writ pro and con pretti} 
enough, and theſe warm Diſputes were raiſed up 
the Shadow of the Smoak. At laſt the Judelif 
favoured the Merchant, and Vitriol was abſolve 
as innocent. Whether the Lawyer did Juſtices 
not, I leave the natural Philoſophers to ſadge. 
To return to the SubjeCt-matter of this Chap 
ter, I ſhould be ſenſible of offering an Aﬀrontt 
the Chemiſts, if I propoſed any Remedy, whethe 
preſervative or corrective for the Injuries ſuſtain 
in the Way of their Profeſſion ; upon the Con 
deration, that there is fcarce any Diſeaſe, ſo 
which the Chemical Storehouſe has not a ready 
and effectual Remedy. So, leaving them to thei 


own Laboratories, we ſhall now proceed to other 
Work-houſes. 


—— 
hee _ 


CHAFY. 
Of the Diſeaſes of Po TTERS. 


HRRE is ſcarcely any City in which there 

are not other Workmen, beſides thoſe men- 
tioned above, who receive great Prejudice from 
the metalic Steams. Among, ſuch we reckon the 
Potters; For what City, what Town is without 
ſuch as praCtiſe this moſt antient Art? Now the 
Potters make uſe of burnt and calcined Lead for 
glazing theic Ware; and for that End grind thelt 
Lead in Marble- veſſels, by turning about a long 
Piece of Wood hung from the Roof, with e 
fquare Stone faſtened : o it at the other End; while 
they do this, as well as when, with a Pair of Tongs 
they daub their Veſlels over with melted Lead, be- 
tore they put them into the Furnace, they ren 
] 
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che Mouth and Noſtrils, and all the Pores of 
he Body, all the virulent Parts of the Lead thus 
ielted in Water and ditlolved, and are by that 
leans ſiez ed with heavy Diſorders. For firſt of 
al their Hands begin to ſhake and tremble, ſoon 
fter they become paralytic, lethargic, ſplenetic, 
ache & tic, and toothleſs ; and, in fine, we ſcarcely 
fee a Potter that has not a Laie cadaverous Com- 
plexion. In the Ha Haffnienſia +, an Account is 
given of a Potter in whoſe diſſected Corpſe the 
jight Lobe of the Lungs was found adhering to the- 
Ribs, and tending to a withered Dryneſs and a 
Phthiſic; this Indiſpoſition of his Lungs was at- 
ributed to the Trade he had worked at; for the 
Patient had been bred to the Potters Trade, and 
inding it unhealthful had left it off, though not 
ſoon enough. P. Poterius 4 tells us of a Potter, 
who became paralytic in the Right- ſide, with ſuch. 
a Diſtortion of the Fertebræ, that his Neck be- 
came ſtiff. This Man, he ſays}, he cured with 
the Decoction of Saflafras-wood and Bay-berrnes. 
I he ſame Author * relates likewiſe the Hiſtory ot 
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8. another Potter who died ſuddenly. 

Such are the Diſeaſcs which affect thoſe imployed 
therein Potters Work-houſes, to manage and work 
men · che Lead; and indeed, it is a wonderful Thing, 


from tat Lead, which affords fo large a Stock of 
n the wholeſome Remedics, both for internal and exter- 
thout Wal Uſes, ſhould harbour in its Boſom ſuch per- 
y theFWnicious Principles; and while it is pounded, or 
d for I diſſolved in Water, ſhould by its ſole Exhalations 
theitMWcive Riſe to ſuch diſmal Diſorders in the Potters, 
long who are obliged to make uſe of it. But I ceaſed to 
vith wonder, when I learned from the excellent Mr. 
while N By, that in a Moment of Time almoſt Quick- 
ongz, ſilver 
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ſilver is fixed ard rendered ſolid by the Vapour g 
Steam of melted Lead; to that, as TI Una, ha 
juitly obſerved, in his Zxercitation of the Uſe & 
Neſpira tion, te ſame Thing that the Poets fancie 
Vul:an to do with Mar s, is done by Lead to Jr 
cury by fixing it. It is no Wonder therefore tha 
Lead, though of a cold Nature, when thus groun 
ſurpriſingly affects the Grinders, by clogging ther 
Blood and Spirits, and rendering their Jimbs un 
ſerviceable. 

That Lead is pofleſſed ot an aeid, auſtere, vet 
ſharp, and penerating Spirit, is atteſted by dl 
Chemiſts, and the Kefiners of Go 10 and Silve 
can witne's the ſame at their own Coſt, there 
being 1.cad mixed with thoſe Metals, The Ay 
thors of the Colledanea Chemic Lend, lay ?, 
the Spirit of Lead is endowed with ſuch an Acr: 
103, that, when it goes through the Copel, i 
one receives the exhaling Steams at the Mouth a 
Noſtrils, he may be immediately ſuttocated ; and 
thoſe who are not ſufficiently cautious in avoiding 
u, are generally puniſhed with the Loſs of al 
their Teeth. 

Being obliged, in Proſecution of my Deſign lah 
down in this Book, to viſit all the Werk houſes ol Q 
Artificers, in order to obtain a clear View of the 
occaſional Cauſes of their Diſeaſes, I had once 4 
ſtrong Mind to infert here ſume Remarks I made 
in the Potters Work-nouſes, concerning the mech 
nic Art of glizing Earthen Ware, which is vel 
antient, as appears from the Rubbiſh of Antiquity 
digged out of the Earth, and highly neceſlary: 
For, if we had not the Way of plazing earthen 
Veſlels, what a great Charge would the WSI 
be pnt to in Pewter and Copper Veſtels both 
for the Kitchen and the *l'able. I could not fol 
bear joining Aduuration tomy Curioſity, * 

{11% 
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re Enquiry, how it came to paſs that the earthen 
beate, firſt boiled in the Furnace, then covered 
cih Lead calcined, pounded with the Powder of 
ciel Finds, and melted, and thus put into the Furnace 
ain, did aflume by the Influence of the Fire, 

hat glaſly Cruſt that renders them (9 ſerviceable 

1 all the Uſes of Life, and particularly to the 

hemiſts, who inculcate nothing more, than that 
; un l1z.:d Veilcls ſhould be made uſe of in Spagyric 
Werations ? But I cannot do Juſtice to this Sub- 
ject, without digreſſing too much from my Pur- 
oſe, Beſides, I am afraid, leſt, in Treating of 
hebe Potters Buſineſs, I ſhould have Jloraces Cen- 
herWurc thrown upon me. 


Au. 

iy *, . Anpbora copit 

Acri- Inſtitui ; ; currente rota cur Urceus exit. 

I, 

th Upon theſe Conſiderations I choſe to drop the 
_ anifi)elign which I may poſſibly purſue upon a more 
\diogWroper Occaſion, in a Piece which I intend to pub- 
F Ai, entitled, De Artium Mechanica Rational. 


As for the Cure of ſuch Workmen as fall under 
he above-mentioned Diſorders, it is a hard Mat- 
er to light upon ſuch Remedies as will reſtore 
hem to perfect Health: For they ſeldom have re- 
ourſe to the Phyticians, till the Uſe of their Limbs 
taken from them, and their Viſcera grown hatd; 
eſides, they are commonly pinched with another l- 


ven l, viz. extream Poverty; fo that we were forced 
qui flv to the AZedicing Pauperum, and preicrive 
ary och Things as at leaſt will mitigate the IIlneſs, 
then iviſing then withal to give over working at their 


Trade. I have given with Succets for {ev cral Days 
Mercurial Purgativ es, particularly Aercurins Duleis 
th the lenitive Electuaty, at the fame lume I 
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ordered the Hands and Feet to be anointed wit 
our Rock-oil. The chalybeat Remedies, whid 
are not very chargeable, if exhibited for a low 
Time, will do conſiderable Service in correcting 
the Hardneſs of the Viſcera. I prefer the ſimpf 
Filings of Steel infuſed in Wine with Cinnamon, 
to all the chemical Chalybeats, as being at ono 
rung effectual and leſs chargeable to poor Pe 
ple. 

In the mean Time we muſt take notice, thi 
there are ſeveral different Sorts of Workmen in! 
Potter's Work-houſe ; ſome of whom are im 
ployed in working of Chalk with their Hands and 
Feet; and others in forming the Veſſels by fitting 
and turning a Wheel ; fo that all, who go by the 
Name of Potters, are not ſubject to the Diſeaſe 
before-mentioned, and therefore care muſt te 
taken, that, whenever the Name of a Potter i 
heard, we do not preſently adminiſter the Reme 
dies, calculated to correct the Injuries of the mi- 
neral Matter. However, this may be ſaid of then 
in general, that as they all p- nd their Lives it 
moiſt Places, and are ſtill imployed in Handling 
moiſt Earth, ſo they are for the moſt part wan. 
complexioned and cachectic, and almoſt alwan 
complaining of ſome Illneſs or other. Thoſe who 
fit at the Wheel, and form the Veſſels by turn: 
ing it about with their Feet, are apt to have 
Swimming in the Head, if their Eyes are other- 
wiſe weak; and often the over-tiring of their Feet 
makes them ſubject to the Sciatica ; and theretore 
we ought to aſſiſt them with the Remedies pre- 
ſcribed by Practitioners in ſuch Caſes ; which, ff 
they not do not extirpate, will at leaſt alleviate 
and mitigate the Diſeaſe. 


C HAP. 
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CHAT YL 


/ the Diſeaſes of thoſe who work in 
CoPPER and T1N, 


1 E Workmen, whoſe Buſineſs it is to melt 
and hammer Copper or Trn, are expoſed to 
be, fame Misfortunes with the former; for the 
ubtile Atoms which exhale from the Copper, 
hile* it is frequently heated for the eaſier Exten- 
on, enter the Lungs, raiſe a dry Cough, and by 
heir Acrimony corrode the veſicular Texture of 
he Wind-pipe and the Lungs ; they likewiſe pro- 
tuce Vertigo's and a diſcoloured Complexion, 
The Nature of theſe Particles, lodged in the 
opper, is ſet in a clear Light by the Beard and 
Hair of theWorkmen, which in theſe Work-houſes 


= become green. As for thoſe who work in Tin, they 
un re uſually attacked by the ſame Symptoms with 


the Melters and Grinders of Lead, of which fort 
are the Potters: For Tin bears a great Reſem- 
diance to J. ead, upon which Account ſome call it 
white Lead, and others fay, it is a Medium be- 
tween Silver and Lead. It is certain, that it con- 
lifts of Mercury and a ſharp Sulphur ; ſo that, 
when the Workmen melt it, they cannot but re- 
deiße at the Mouth pernicious Exhalations from 
it. 
Etmuller, in his Caliegiim Canſultatorium “, has 
a curious Hiſtory of a Iinman, who was einen 
at firſt with a Cough, and then with fo great an 
Anxiety and Difficulty of Breathing, eſpecially at 
Night, 
® Cal. 27. 
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Night, that he uſed to jump out of Bed, ar! 
open the Windows to take in the freſh Air, an 
tu Waix up and down the Houſe all Night d 
Break-oi-day, at which Time all the Sy mptom 
dnappeared. Hue Cauſe of all theſe Symptoms | 

imputed, by the experienced Author, to the me 
cutial Steams of the Metals ; for he tells us, thi 
Tin contains a large Quantity of volatile Antime 
ny, which, mixed with Nitre, aſſumes a fulmim 
ting Force. Thais tort of Aſthma he ranks amon 
the convulſixe Kind, as depending upon the al 
modic Contraction of the Pl:xus Nerveus, whict 
hinders the Expanſton of the Lungs. 

We frequently meet with ſuch Inſtances 1 
Cities; and, whenever they have recourk 
to the Aid of Phyfic, they ought to be treate 
with the fame Caution with the other Workers it 
Metal. In the mean Time the Breaſt, being it 
principal Scat of the Diſeaſe, ought to be chiefly re 
garded, and firft looked after; for their firſt Cons 
plaint is of a Difficulty of Breathing. They mul 
he cured therefore after the ſame Method witl 
thoſe who are ill of an f/thma Meontanum, taking 
care to avoid every Thing that dries ; in the Room 
of which Butter, Milk, Emulſions of Almond 
and Melonſced, Barley Piifancs, and the like, wil 
be of good Uſe. 
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E HA FP. VII. 


f the Diſeaſes FG LAS S- AK ERS 
aud GLASS GRINDER S. 


N the whole Train of Tradeſmen, I do not 
think there are any who manage their Buſineſs 
ore wiſely than thoſe concerned in the Glaſs- 
orks ; for they work only fix Months of the 
car, that is, in Winter and Spring, and the reſt 
f the Year they enjoy themlclves ; and, when 
cy artive at the fortieth Year of their Age, 
ey ſeaſonably bid adieu to their Trade, and ſpend 


e relt of their Time either in injoying the eaſy 
12 WF: uits of their former Labours, or in following 
teme other Work. The hard, laborous Work 
. hich theſe Men do, and winch cannot be borne 
mu 


ut by Men of a robuſt Conſtitution, and that in | 
ie Vigour of their Age, is abſolutely intolerable | 
r a long tract of Time. Indeed I take the 
elted Maſs, which floats in their Furnaces, to be 
oftenſive, at leaſt I know no ſenſible Harm it 
es to the Workmen ; for they never complain 
that, neither is there any noiſome Smell to be 
ceived in the Glaſs-houſes. The Courſe of this 
'ork does not allow me "Time to enquire parti- 
larly into the Nature of that Maſs of which 
e Glaſs is made, or into the mechanic Con- 
Vance which form the Glaſtes, by the Interven- 
p. of Wind or Blowing. It is ſufficient to our 
: elent Purpoſe, if we know that all the Injury, 
wounding to the Workmen from this fort of 
Vork, is "intirely owing to the Violence of the 
re, and ſometimes the Addition of tome Mine- 
as calculated for colouring the Giafies. The 


Workmen 
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Workmen are obliged to ſtand conſtantly hal. 
naked, in the coldeſt Seaſon of the Year, juſt by 
Furnaces, heated to the laſt Degree, and there t 
blow the Glaſſes with their Eyes conſtantly fixed 
upon he Fire and the melted Glaſs 3 ſo that thei 
Eyes ſuſtain the firſt Shock, and accordingly we 
find they often bewail their Misfortune in voidias 
a ſharp wateriſh Humour, and grow ſlender and 
little, their watery Nature and Subſtance being ex- 
hauſted and conſumed by the intenſe Heat. The 
ſame Heat racks them with a perpetual and an inſs 
tiable "Thirſt, ſo that they are forced to drink of 
ten. But they drink Wine more willingly than Wi. 
ter, for whoever drinks Water upon a great Heat, 
from what Cauſe ſoever, will find it much more 
hurtful than Wine, as appears from the many li 
ſtances of thoſe who have died ſuddenly by drink: 
ing cold Water upon great Heats, 

They are likewiſe ſubject to the Diſeaſes of tle 
Breaſt ; for, having nothing on but their Shirt, 
their Breaſt is always expoſed to the Air, and, 
when their Work is over, they are obliged to 9 
in their Shirts from the Work-houſe to colder 
Places: So that Nature, though ſtrong and 19 
buſt, cannot long bear ſuch violent and ſudden 
Char ges; but muſt needs fink under Pleurilics 
Aithma's and chronical Coughs. 

But far greater Misfortunes attend thoſe wis 
make the coloured Glaſſes for Bracelets and ord- 
nary Women's Ornaments, and other Ules, 0 
they cannot colour the Chryſtal without uling 
Borax calcined, and Antimony with ſome Gold; 
all which they reduce to an impalpable Powd?h 
and mix it with the Glaſs, in order lo make 1 
Paſte. Now while this is a doing, though the 


cover and turn away their Faces, they cannot ® 
vol 
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od receiving the noxious Exhalations at the 
Mouth; nay, it oftentimes falls out, that they 
all down dead, or are ſuffocated, or, in Progreſs 
pf Time, are afflicted with Ulcers in the Mouth, 
jullet, and Wind-pipe, and at laſt die conſump- 


02 rom the Diſſection of their Bodies. 

ana 1 have often wondered within myſelf how the 
er lsture of the Borax and the Antimony with the 
oY afſy Maſs ſhould produce ſuch pernicious Effects: 
nk 


ut certainly it is Matter of Fact that it does 
or though 1 am not an Eye-witneſs of it (there 
ein g no coloured Glaſs made in this City) I have 
atis factory Account of the Matter from the 
xcellent Joſeph de Grandis, formerly my Auditor 
the Univerſity of Modena, and at preſent a 
orthy Profeſſor of Phyſic and Anatomy at Ve- 
ce, where there are noble Glaſs-houſes in the 


f the and which goes by the Name of Murano. I 
bitt, Münted above, that the Mixtures of Things often 
anc Wi noſe upon the beſt Phyſicians, eſpecially if ex- 
uy ſed to the Operation of the Fire ; for, though 
00 


clment calls Fire the Corrupter and Death of all 
aings, it is the Author and Parent of many 
hings: And to this Purpoſe P/iny®, very agreea- 
to the Principles of Chemiſtty, obſerves, that, 
tof the ſame Matter one [hing is produced 


udden 
irilies, 


i wi the firſt Fire, a different Thing by the ſecond, 

| ord: Id a Thing different from both by the third. 

3 Thoſe who make Looking -glafles, eſpecially at 
wing 


be Rice, are expoſed as much as the Gilders to the 
Gon xious Quality of Mercury, in covering large 
. ces of Chryſtal with Quick-filver, to make 
14 | 

h thef 
not “, 


vol * Lib. 37. H. N. Cap. 26. 


Reflexion brighter on the other fide. It is 
Wablz this Art was unknown to the Antients, 
there 


ve with Ulcers in their Lungs, as is manifeſt - 
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there being no mention made of it by Pliny*, will 
in his Natural Hiſtory deſcribes the ſeveral Ways oi 
making Looking-glailes. Theſe Workmen then 
fore become ſubject to Palſies, Aſthmas, and ty 
above-mentioned Diſorders. Accordingly, in t 
Idand Murano at Venice, where the large Looks 
ing-glaſſes are made, we may ee theſe Wort 
men beholding their own miſerable Hue in th 
Glaſſes they handle, and curſing the Trade the 
choſe to follow. By a Letter ſent from / 
nice to the Royal Society of Exgland, and pu 
lithed in the "I'ranſaQions of that Society+, it: 
pears, that thoſe who are imployed at Venice in c 
vering the Looking-glaſſes with Quick-ſilver, 0 
ten die apoplectic. 

As for the relief which Phyſic affords, I 
add nothing to what I have ſaid before; the ſan 
Cure being proper in this Caſe: which was recon 
mended above for ſuch as uſe Minerals in the 
Way of Buſinefs, and work upon Metal. 


— ” _ 
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CH AP. VII. 
Of the Diſeaſes of PAINTERS, 


P AINTERS are alfo uſually ſubject to vari 

Diſorders, ſuch as the Tremblings of the Joint 
a Cachexy, a Blackneſs of the "Teeth, a diſcolo 
ed Complexion, Melancholy, and a Loſs of Sn 
ling; for it ſeldom happens that the Painters, W 
uſe to draw the Pictures of others handſomer 4 


better complexioned than the Originals, are ry 
ell 


® Lib. 33. Cap. 9. 4 Tom.. April. 
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gves either handſome or well- complexioned. For 
y Part, [ have always obſerved, that all the Pain- 
ers I know, either in this or other Towns, are al- 
oſt always fickly ; and, if we conſult the Hiſto- 
izs of Painters, we ſhall find they were, not long- 
ved; eſpecially if we confine our View to ſuch as 
ade a diſtinguiſhing Figure. Hiltory informs us, 
ut Rapbae! Urbin, a very famous Painter, was 
natched away in the very Flower of his Age; 
nd Zaithaſar Caſtilioncus condoled his untimely 
Death in a very pretty Poem. It is true, the Diſ- 
aſes of this Sort of Men may be imputed to their 
xdentary Life, and the Melancholv that feeds upon 
hem, while they retire from human Society, and 
end all their Thoughts upon the Execution of 
he Deſigns they have formed in their Fancies. 
put the principal Cauſe of their Sicklinęſs is the 
latter of the Colours, which is always among their 
ands and under their Noſe ; I mean the red Lead, 
innabar, Cerus, Varniſh, Oil of Walnuts, and 
Vil of Linſeed, with which they temper their Co- 
urs, and ſeveral other Paints made of various 
linerals. Hence it is that their Shops have ſuch 
naſty ſtinking Smell, which is chiefly owing to 
ve. Varniſh and the aforeſaid Oils, and is very of- 
nlive to the Head; and perhaps the Loſs of Smell, 
ſually among Painters, flows from no other Cauſe. 
elides, when the Painters are about their Work, 
hey have naſty daubed Cloaths upon them, ſo that 
ey cannot avoid taking in at the Mouth and No- 
ls the offenſive Exhalations; which, by invading 
e Seat of the animal Spirits, and accompanying 
e Spirits to the Blood, diſturb the Oeconomy of 
e natural Functions, and give riſe to the above- 
entioned Diſorders. All the World knows, that 
wabar is the Off-ſpring of Mercury, Ceruſe is 

E made 
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made of Lead, Verdigreaſe of Copper, and 8 
Ultramarine Colour of Silver ; for the metal 
Colours are much more durable than thoſe of av 
table Extraction, and for that Reaſon the Paint 
value them more: Therefore it is plain, that alma 
all the Ingredients of Colours are taken from tl 
mineral Kingdom, upon which account they mi 
do harm, and by Conſequence Painters muſt be H 
ble to the ſame Diſtempers, though not in ſo vi 
lent a Degree, with the Workmen who work! 
Metal. 
Fernelius * gives a pretty curious Account of 
Anjou Painter, who was ſeized at firſt with a Shal 
ing and I'rembling in the Fingers and Hands, 
afterwards with CTonvulſions in the ſame Pan 
which likewiſe affected the whole Arm. Some tin 
aftcr the ſame Symptoms appeared in his Feet, 
atlaſt he was taken with ſuch a violent Pain in hi 
Stomach and both the Hypochondria, that neit 
Glyſters, Fomentations, Baths, nor any Sort 
Reedy gave him eafe. Ihe only Relief he had! 
the Violence of the Fits was to have three or k 
Men leaning with all their Weight upon his Bel 
the Compreſſion of which leſſened the Tormen 
In this miſerable Condition he continued for thr 
Years, and then died conſumptive. Our Auth 
ſays, the noted Phyſicians were ſtrangely dividedi 
their Opinions of the true and genuine Cauſe 
fuch a diſmal Diſorder, and that not only befor 
but after the opening the Body, for ere wasn 
thing preternatural to be ſeen about the Vilcera. 
reading this Hiſtory, I could not but admire the! 
pen and candid Confefſion of Fernelius, who, pi 
{icant to the Cuſtom of truly great Men, as el 
obſe rves, makes this free Acknowledgment : On 


ſgrctarm aberams a ſeopn, Etata quod aiunt via an 
dan 


* De Lue Irre c. 7. 
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anus, i. e. All of us miſtook the Caſe, and were 


u ite out of the Il ay. He adds farther, that this 
re ainter, having uſed net only to whipe his Pencil 
nech his Fingers, but imprudently to ſuck it clean, 
mat is likely that the Cinnabar, thrown upon the 
n ingers, was communicated to the Brain, and 


Whe whole nervous Syſtem, by the meer Continui- 
y of the Parts; and that received at the Mouth, 
In ſucking the Pencil, tainted the Stomach and 
nteſtines with an inexplicable malignant Quality, 
hich proved the occult Cauſe of the immenſe 
ain. 
The ſame is the Cauſe of their diſcoloured 
omplexions, and cachectic Habit of Body, as 
Fell as of the melancholic Fits they are uſually 
e tin bject to. It is ſaid of Antonius de Aliegris, com- 
zonly called Corrigienſis, from Correggio, the 
in Mace of his Nativity, that he was ſo melancholic 
nd even ſtupid, that he had no Senſe of the Va- 
ort e and Excellencies either of himſelf or of his 
ieces, inſomuch that he returned to his Admirers 
e Rewards they ſent him, as if they had been 


Be iſtaken in giving a great Price for thoſe Pictures 
men hich are now above any Price whatſocver. 

r tht When Painters therefore are ſeized either with 
Autpc above-mentioned Diſorders, or with other com- 
ided Won Diſcaſes, care muſt be taken, that the com- 
auſe Won Remedies be blended , with thoſe particularly 


culated for redrefling the Diſorders occaſioned 
Minerals Of which above. 


E 2 CHAP, 
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CC: AF. I. 
Of the Diſeaſes of ſuch as Work in 


RIMSTONE, 


A Sulpur anſwers the Convenience of Liſe 
ſeveral Iuſtances; fo it cauſes no flight Dil 
ders in thoſe who boil or melt it, or make uſe 
it in their Work. Thoſe who uſe melted or ki 
dled Brimſtone fall into Coughs, Hoarſeneſſe 
Shortneſs of Breath, and a Running in the Eye 
The Analyſis of Sulphur ſhews that it conſiſts 
double Subſtance, one pinguious and inflammab 
and the other acid and apt to extinguiſh Fir 
Now, when the Sulphur is melted over a Fir 
and much more when it is kindled, this volati 
Acid ariſes in Fumes, which, being received 1 
the Mouth, give riſe to the above-mentioned D 
orders, and particularly to the Cough and Sorend 
of the Eyes; for the ſoft and tender Structure( 
the Lungs and Eyes is ſignally injured by the pu 
gent Acid. Hence Martial*, in reckoning 
the Tradeſmen and Warkmen at Rom, ſuch 
Copperſmiths, Money-coiners, Bakers, Je 
and. others, who diſturbed his Reſt both Nighta 
Day, inſomuch that he was obliged to retire to ti 
Country, brings in the Brimſtone-workers up! 
the ſame Head, and diſtinguiſhes them by tis 
blear'd Eyes. 


Nec Sulphurate Lippus Inſtitor mercis. 


The Force of a ſulphureous Steam is ſufficient 
known to the Women, who, to make 
Cloaths white, ſmoak them with kindled Bril 
ſtone ; beſides, they frequently ſee that it diſcols 


* Lib. 12. cap. 57. 
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Je purple Roſes, and makes them white; as the 
Poct has it. 


Tingit & afflatas Sulphuris aura Roſas. 


In Germany they uſe to ſeaſon their Hogſheads 
ith the Smoak of Brimſtone, to make the Rhe- 
ih Wine keep many Years without being muſty, 
> Helmont informs us in his Treatiſe de A/thmate 
f Tuf]i, The Acid of the Sulphur therefore, ſo 
jurious to the Breaſt, and Aſpera Arteria, is the 


* oduCtive Cauſe of theſe Diſorders. The Story 
Fr f the Adultreſs is well known, who, upon her 
7 quſband's Approach, hid her Gallant under the 


ed, and covered him with a Cloath which 
d Brimſtone upon it; but was forthwith be- 


5 ayed, for her Gallant was ſo ſtruck with the 
eh Smell of the Brimſtone, that he could not 
6: ther ſneezing and coughing aloud, To the 


me Purpcfe is the Story of hy Biker, win, 
eing the Fire get hold cf his Matches, or 
lphurated Balls, which he uſed to kindle bis 
"00d with, and fearing they would ſet fire to the 
Jouſe, run to put it out with his Feet, and was 
ereupon very near being fuffocated : How- 
'er, he was afflicted for many Days with a vio- 
nt Cough and Difficulty of Breathing, by reaſon 
the veſicular Structure of his Lungs, being con- 
ncted by the violent Acid of the Smoak : He 
emed to receive ſome ſmall Benefit from the uſe 
f the Oil of ſweet Almonds and a Milk-diet ; but 
the Space of a Year he removed to the other 
'orld. Etmuller , treating of the Diſorders, of 
cienWpiration, has an Obſervation of a moſt obſti- 


' 


e e Cough and Difficulty of Breathing, proceed- 
Bus from the Fumes of Nitre and Brimſtone. If 
ſcolo E pa it 


+ Cap. de Sulpb. 
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it be objected, that Brimſtone is commonly call 
the Balſam of the Lungs, I anſwer, that it mera 
that Title only when it is diveſted of its Ach? 
which is otherwiſe very plentiful. Hence boi 
"Funchen, in his Experimental Chemiſtry, and Ei 
lier, in bis Mineralogy, informs us, that Sulphu 
'5 juſtly ſtiled, the Balfam of the Lungs, when in 
balſamic Fat is ſeparated from the acid, corrofi 
Part, Now, as Junchen tells us, in the fan 
Place, the acid Part is ſeparated from the Sulphur, 
by ſubliming the Sulphur with Coral and Hartſhorn, 
which imbibe its Acidity. 

But how a great many Practitioners, efpecialy 
uz this Country, come to preſcribe the Spirit d 
>ulphur in the Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, I cannot fer 
I hey read in Authors, that Sulphur is the princ- 
pal Remedy in ſuch Caſes, and from thence fil 
into a palpable Miftake ; as if the acid Part of the 
Sulphur was the ſame with the whole Concrete, 
and the Part were poſſeſſed of the ſame Virtue 
with the Whole. The like Miſtake is obſervas 
n their Preſcriptions of the long and continue! 
Uſe of the Spirit of Sulphur in Broth, as an inter- 
nal ſpecific Remedy for the Itch, and that upon tit 
Plea, that Brimſtone is the chief Remedy, and in | 
deed the only Baſis of the Ointments againſt the" 
Scab, The Workmen therefore, whoſe DiſeaſoW*! 
ace our preſent Subject, ought to take care to avoid | 
the Smoak of the Brimſtone ; and, to appeaſe thei 
Cough, ought to make familiar Uſe of the Synp 
of Marſh-mallows, the Emulſions of Melon-ſceds 
Barley Ptiſanes, Oil of ſweet Almonds, and 
Mulk-Cict, 


CHAT. 
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CHAF, X. 
Of the Diſeaſes of BLACKSMIT ns. 


hut 
4 it J AILY Experience vouches, that Blackimiths 
ofive are likewiſe blear-eyed ; which, as I i imagine, 
ame not ſo much owing to the Violence of the Fire 


pon which their Eyes are almoſt always fixed, as 
o the ſulphureous EMuvia which exhale from the 
ot Iron, and ſtrike or twitch the Membranes of 
he Eves, ſo as to caufe an Expreflion of Limph 
wn their Glandules, with a Blearedneſs, and of- 
n an Inflammation or Ophthalmia. It ſtands in 
he Records of Time, that Deme/thenes's Father 


wo 2s a Blackſmith 3 and him Juvenal deſcribes as 
f theſWcing blear-eyed ; for, ſpeaking of Demſthenet, he 
rete, xs the following Verſes. 

rtues 

vabe Juem Pater ardentis Maſſe ſuligine Lippus 
nuel Carbone, & Forci * gladio ſque parante 
nter- Incude, & Lutes 3 ad Rhetora mifi .* 
1 the; 

d in. Having obſerved, that no other Poet, ſo far as I 


now, gave Fire the Epithet of Luteum; for they 
enerally (tiled it ſhining, roſy and clear, 1 thought 


wollt firſt View, that theſe Words Lutes Vulcano might 
theuenify the pale or yellow Colour which the ſulphu- 
yes Steams of melted Metals imprint in the Smiths 
ceds WW aces, as I have ſeen it come to paſs in the Caſt- 


g of Guns: But, upon ſecond T houghts, conſi- 
ering that the firſt Sy llable in Lutes is here ſhort, 
cannot ſignify a yellow Colour, but one ſome- 


Mat muddy and clayey. | 
E 4 | How- 


Satyr 10, 
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However, there being a great Quantity of Sd. 
paur lodged in the Subſtan e of the Iron, it is w 
Wonder, that, while the Iron is fining, the thi 
fulpbureous Particles fly out both from the Ira 
and the Fire, and, like ſharp Stings, affect the 
Membranes of the Eyes, ſo as to caufe ſhay 
Rheums and Inflammations. I have met wit 
many Blackſmiths who complained of ſuch Difor 
ders, for which I uſe to preſcribe the Application 
of Milk and Barley-water, and ſuch like tempe- 
rating Things; and Bleeding, if the Inflammation 
be great. Inwardly they may uſe Whey, Emu 
ions of the cold Seeds, and a retrigerating Diet, 
which indeed is proper for all Artificers who work 
by Fire. Beets in particular are commended, cn 
account of their keeping the Body ſoluble, becauſe 
toi VWorkmen wie to be very eoflive; And 6 
gur-iinls „i hay, Ze rum fraud Lids 


S 
Of the Diſeaſes of ſuch as work in LIM 
and PLAISTER OF PARIS, 


IME and Plaifter are likewiſe offenſive t0 

thoſe who burn, handle, or fell them. Every 
one knows, that Parget is ranked among Poiſons 
tor it ſuffocates the Perſon who drinks it: Accord: 
ingly we learn from Pliny, that L. Preculeius, Au. 
£%/{us's Favourite, killed himſelf by drinking df 
Parget, when he was tortured with an intoleradie 


Pain in the Stomach. I have frequently * 
| it 


Lib. 13. Ep. 
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at thoſe, who hoil, prepare, grind, fift, or ſell 
do uſually labour under a Difficulty of Breath- 


| 

hi g; and beſides, they are coſtive, their Hypo- 
ro bondria are hard and diſtended, their Faces are 
tel coloured, fo as to reſemble the Subſtances in 
an hich they work. "This I have particularly ob- 
+ rved of thoſe who grind the boiled Plaiſter in a 
(or landmill and fift it; and thoſe who form the fine 


laiſter into various Pieces, eſpecially Images and 
tatues for adorning Churches, great Halls, and 
ibraries. That the cuſtomary Uſe of theſe Effi- 
ies is very antient appears from Juvenal“. 


ork Indocbi primum, quanquam plena omnia Gypſo 
en Chryſippi invenias; 


n which Lines the Poet laſhes the rich unlearned 
rew, who, to gain a Reputation of Learning 
mong the Vulgar, adorned their Libraries with 
he Effigies of the Philoſophers. Though ſuch 
Vorkmen have a Cover for their Mouths, they 
annot avoid receiving the flying Particles of the 
Farget at the Mouth and Noſe ; upon which theſe 
articles enter the Paſſages of Reſpiration, and, 
nixing with the Lymph, are formed into hard, 
halkey Concretions, or, by daubing the winding 
allages of the Lungs, intercept the Freedom of 


reathing. 


en Here I ſhall take the Liberty to infiſt a little on 
öde Nature of Gypſum, or fine Plaiſter ; for the 
r0- WP uthors who treat of Foſſiles ſeem to leave the 
Au Nature and Conftitution of Gp too much in 
; of he dark. Droſcorides + affirms, that it has an 
able emplaſtic aſtringent Virtue; and Galen backs the 


Mertion in ſeveral Places. Pliny aſſerts, that it 
E 5 is 


® Su. 2. + Lib. 5. cap. 92. 
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is near allied to Lime. An obſtructing, ſuffocatiy 
Quality is aſcribed to it by the Moderns, particy Y. 
larly Cœſalpinus, in his Book de Metallicis. A 
tus Lufitanus attributes to it a very drying Virtuſ 
Thoſe, ſays he*, who prepare Gypſum die of a Dil 
order in the Head; for the exceſſive Drineſs, ua 
froned by that Subflance, renders their Heads wei 
fo that it cannot concoct and retain what it ought! 
conceft and retain, and thereupon the Matter fall 
the inferior Parts, and ſo produces a Phthific. Thi 
is the Opinion of Amatus Lufitanus. ' 
But I am convinced, that Gm is of anoth: 
Nature, which perhaps has not been yet take 
notice of; I mean, that it has an expanding: 
elaſtic Virtue, not like that of Lime, but dircd 
contrary to it, For I have obſerved oftener t 
once, that the Maſons in this City, which abount 
with Porticos, when they pull down the ant 
Pillars which are ready to fall, the Houſes bem 
iupported upon great Beams, and place in the 
Room new Marble or Stone-pillars, they mak 
the Body of the Pillars of Stone and Lime; 
for the Space of about two Yards towards the EN 
where the Pillar muſt be joined to the Houſe fy 
ported by the Beams, they uſe this fine Plaiſk 
inflead of Lime, This happening frequently 
this City, which is the antienteſt on this Side! 
the Po, I took occaſion to afk the Workmen, V 
they did not continue to uſe Lime in perfedi 
their Work, as well as in the Beginning, and 
that Plaiſter was preferred to Lime in the Cloſe! 
the Work? They anſwered, That a Wall he 
with Lime finks, but that one made with 
Plaifter riſes upwards ; and indeed it is wondel 
to ſee, that, five or fix Days after the Pillars? 


by 


1 


* Cead. 5. Cur, 41 


* 
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i built, the great Poſts or Beams, which ſupported 
io the whole Houſe, are taken away with the greateſt 
WEaſc imaginable, nay, they almoſt fall down of 
W heir own accord; whereas, had the Pillars been 
built with Lime all through, the Props could not 
a have been removed without great Difficulty, or 
en indangering the Houſe by the Concuſſion, 
We conclude therefore that this Plaiſter agrees 
with Lime in its coagulating Quality, for both of 
them, when tempered and diſſolved with Water, 
are known to unite and cement. But, beſides 
hat, Gypſum diſcovers a great Elaſticity, in railing 
great Weights upwards. I have alſo obſerved, 
o aebat it preiles downwards, and every way round 
ted; only it exerts the greateſt Strength where it 
reets with the leaſt Reſiſtance; for, it is ob- 
ounWecrved, that if we raiſe a Wall of Brick and fine 
Plaiſter upon a Beam, and carry up that Wall to 
nite with another old Wall above it, the Beam 
hough ever fo ſtrong will bend downwards, having 
nothing but Air underneath it; and this Bend- 
ing proceeds not from an exceſſive Weight, for 
e Eu gemetimes the Weight is very little, but from the 
e ſulaſticity of the Plaiſter. Further, Lime injoys 
ai bus peculiar Property, that it is always moiſt and 
aer decays, whence it comes to paſs, that, near 
he Ground and at the Foundations of Houſes, the 
Walls are almoſt as firm as Iron: And on the other 
and fine Plaiſter decays and falls off of its own 
ccord, near the Ground, but continues as ſolid as 
Joſe eme, when it is uſed in the higher Part oi the 
Val, notwithſtanding its being foaked with Rain, 
it happens in Chimneys. 
nden Lo return to the Subject firſt propoſed, it is no 
onder the Particles of this Plaiſter, conveyed 
brough the Trachza to the Receptacles of Breath, 
ad there blended with the Scrum which ouzes 
trom 
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from the Glands, ſhould produce ſuch pernicioy 
Effects, by preſſing down and ſqueezing the fiſtu- 
lar Ducts by their expanſive Virtue, and fo hin- 
dering the free Ingreſs of the Air. New, for re- 
dreſſing the Injury contracted from fine Plaiſter, 
the Antients preſcribed various Remedies, though 
indeed it is no eaſy Matter to preſcribe propertly, 
Galen, in his ſecond Book de Antedotis*, recom- 
mends a Lye made of the Aſhes of the Vine-twigs. 
Guainerius t preſcribes the Aſhes themſelves, and 
Seunertus commends Mice-dung. For my own 
Part, I have given in ſuch Caſes, not without 
ſome Relief, Oil of ſweet Almonds freſh drawn, 
and Emulſions of Melon-fceds; but, generally 
fpeaking, I found that ſuch as continued in this 
Buſineſs died aſthmatic and cachectic. I would 
willingly have diſſected the Corps of ſome of thele 
Workmen ; but neither Importunity nor Bribe 
will perſuade our common People, to ſuffer the 
Inſpection of the Bodies of thofe who die of any 
uncommon Difeaſe : Nay, when they are 1mpor-, 
tuned to it, upon the Conſideration of the public 
Good, they fly in the Face of the Phyſician fot 
being ignorant of the Caute of the Diſeaſe, which 
he has the Curioſity to inquire into after Death. 
Lime is not ſo noxious to thoſe who handle it # 
fine Plaiſter. New Lime, juft taken from ths 
Lime-kilns, burns and exerts a fiery Force; n 
which Account Paulus Zaciha | wonders, that 
any of theſe Kilns are ſuffered in Cities, the Ex 
poration which proceeds from them being u 
friendly to the Breaſt, Beſides, there is notbing 
which, after Burning, retains the Sceds of Fit 


longer than a Lime-ftone; for if you keep 4 | 
c 


* Cap. 7. + De Ven. cap. 8. JM. b 
lib. 5. Tit. 4. Queſt, 7, 
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near in a dry Place, and then dilute it with Wa- 
-r, it ſmokes and exerts the latent Fire in ſetting 
-e Water a boiling. In Progreſs of Time, as it 
e- oulders and grows old, it loſes a great Part of 
r, WW: izncous Force, and conſequently is then leſs 
oh WWurtful to the Workmen; though it always re- 
ly, Wins a corroſive Acrimony which ſtimulates the 


hroat and Eyes, and makes the Voice rough, 
os. Whit is eaſily repulſed and ſubdued by drinking cold 
nd BWV ater, and the Emulſions of Melon-ſeeds and the 


1d Seeds. Lime makes the Hands of Bricklayers 
rinkled, and ſometimes ulcerates them, but frees 
em of the Scab ; and for that Reaſon is juſtly re- 
ned a good Medicine againſt that Diſorder, be- 
g qualified, by its alcaline Virtue, to ſubdue the 
cid of the Itch : And with regard to this, Millis, 


Jecottion of Lime in a Diabetes, for though that 
pecoction, ſays our Author, may ſeem to procure ' 


any Wy Diſcharge of Urine by its heating and attenuating 
or- Mualities, yet it checks an immoderate Flux of it, 
blic Wy qualifying and breaking the acid Salts which give 


ſe to the Fuſion of the Humours. Upon the 
me Account it is mightily cried up by Dr. Mer- 
, in a Conſumption of the Lungs. 

Some are of Opinion, that Quick-lime is poſ- 
fled of two Salts, which remain quiet after Cal- 
nation; but when diſſolved by Water, and- 
ſed to a mutual Conflict, occaſion the Efferve- 
ence which is commonly talked ef. But this 
pinion is called in Queſtion by John Bohon, in 
s Meditations * de Aeris Influxu, it being plain 
om Obſervation, that the fixed and purer Alcalis 
ſume a Heat upon the Acceſſion of a watery 
loiture, without the Colliſion of an Acid. St. 


Auguſtine 


* Cap. 4: & 


his Pharmaceutice Rationalis, recommends the 
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Auguftine * was amazed to ſee Lime boil in Wat 

and be cold in Oil. To conclude, we cannot bu 
own that Quick-lime is poſſeſſed of a great Quay 
tity of alcaline Salt, ſince the Remedies prepare 
from it are of univerſal Uſe againſt ſordid Ulcer, 
in which a Luxuriancy of Acids prevails. To ci 
rect, therefore, the Diſorders which this ſort « 
Workmen are ſometimes ſubject to, it will bed 
uſe to exhibit a warm Decoction of Mallows ww 
Violets, freſh Butter, and Milk itfelf, which ca 
rects the Drnieſs and Roughneſs of the Thi 
very effectualhy. 


Thus far I have given an Account of ſuch Work 
men as are thrown into various Diſeaſes, by tt 
Malignity of the Minerals and Foſſiles which the 
handle and uſe in the Way of their Buſineſs, wit 
compendious Cures calculated for fuch Caſes. In 
upon theſe Occaſions the chief Buſineſs of a Phyt 
cian is to reſtore the Patients to Health, with ! 
poſſible Expedition, with proper and generous R 
medies, ſince often we hear the miſerable W retcht 
begging the Phyſician either to kill them or ci 
them directly. This, therefore, is the chief Ca 
tion to be obſerved in the Cure of ſuch Worl 
men, that it muſt he ſhort and expeditious, othe 
wiſe the tedious Weight of the Diſeaſe, joined 
the Grief of their Mind, produced by the nect 
tous Circumſtances of their Families, will thre 
them into mortal Conſumptions. To this pura 
is that golden Saying of the Divine Plato, f whi 
F preſume, will not be unacceptable to the Rea 
When a Trad:ſman, ſays he, is taken ill, he u 
be cured by Vomiting, or Purging, or Cauſtic, 


pe Givit. Des, I. 21. c. 7. + Dial. 3 
385. , R 
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ter . ſiciſſun; for if a Phyſician tells him of a long pro- 


by ; racted Regimen, and Bolſtering up his Head, and 

lite, he preſently replies, That he has not Leiſure 
u be /ic#, and that it will be of no uſe to him to lead 
—_ de, lazy Life, and neglect his Buſineſs. Upon 


i be takes leave of the Phyſician, and returns to his 
lay of Living; and thus, if he recovers, he 
ve A bis Buſrneſs, or, if Nature gives Way to the Diſ- 
%, , [et free by Death. 

This I have frequently ſeen in the Way of Prac- 
bro ice, that, if Tradeſmen do not recover ſpeedily, 
hey will return to their Shops with the Sickneſs 
pon them, and often elude the- prolix Cures of 
Phyſicians. Though theſe prolix Methods will net 
lo with Tradeſmen, yet they will fuit a rich Man 
ell enough; for theſe have a great deal of Time 
pon their Hands to be ſick in, and fometimes the 
ſtentation of Riches moves them to counterfeit a 
it of Sickneſs, as Martial obſerved: And there 
re always Phyſicians enough ready to tend then 


Volk 
y * 
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is Be or a very ſmall Fee. A rich Man, ſays Plato, tis 
etch con fined or tied to a certain Wark that he cannct 
cu 14%en from, without putting a Period to his Life. 
f CuWclides, there is a certain kind of Profeſſors who 


Won hake a tedious Cure of ſuch Diſeaſes as are other- 
otheW'iie of ſhort Duration, and would terminate in a 
ned ure of themſelves: They muſt keep to their old 
necelfAethod, in beginning with Lenitives, then come 
ede Alteratives, particularly the Syrups, the Omu- 
dump en of which would be abſolutely criminal in their 
wii 2y : All theſe muſt be followed by cathartic 
Nene ledicines, repeated Veneſection, and a thouſand 
ps nicber tedious Articles. In fine, they muſt always 
175, Neat work, and ſuffer no Day to paſs without a 
reſh Recipe. So that, with a ſmall Alteration, 
e may apply to them the following Lines of 


Jay 
if, | ce. Due 
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Duem ſemel arripuit, tenet, occiditque medende, 
Non miſſura cutem, nift plena cruoris hirudo. 


But, to return from theſe Digreſſions, the Cure 
of ſuch Workmen, as handle metallic and foffile 
Things in the Way of their Buſineſs, will be hap 
pily ſhortened, if we take the principal Remedis 
from the mineral Kingdom, not forgetting Emol 
lients from the vegetable Claſs, and the common 
Antidotes ; ſuch as Venice Treacle, Mithridate, 
and thoſe which are ſaid to check the Malignity 
of Poiſons by a ſpecific Force: Purꝑatives and Ve 
mits muſt likewiſe be given, and that in a doubk 
Doſe, or rather larger, by reaſon of the Obſtinacy 
and undaunted Nature of metallic Bodies. Itwil 
be of farther Uſe to conſult the Authors who have 
writ of Poiſons, particularly Guainerius, Cardanu, 
| Arduinus, Baccius, Pareus, Sennertus, Prevottius 
Etmullerus, and others; for they propoſe a long 
Liſt of Remedies for each peculiar Poifon. by 
Way of Preſervation an Emolhent and a Milk-die 
are much recommended. In theſe Difeaſes you 
muſt be very cautious of injoining Phlebotomy, fa 
that is ſeldom of Uſe, unleſs there be an Inflam 
mation in the Caſe ; and care muſt be taken to ob- 
ſerve the Cautions laid down above, in order t0 
guard the Mouth as much as poſſible from recewus 
the offenſive Particles. 
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CHAP, XIII. 
Of the Diſeaſes of APOTHECARIES, 


1 AVING diſpatched the firſt Part of our 
oþ Taſk, let us now pay a Viſit to other Shops, 
ond firſt of all to thoſe of the Apobscaries; where 
te Wealth is faid to reſide as in her proper Manſion- 
i ouſe, though ſometimes ſhe is perhaps greatly in- 
„red there. For if we aſk thoſe wiio work in 
mW WW Shops, whether they ever receive any Injury 


af preparing Remedies for the Health of others ? 
willy often complain of terrible Diſorders; as in 
are Preparation of Laudanum Opiatum, in beating 
Als, Wali ts fer ri perry L aailigrs, eng {zveral. 
er pojſonous Subſtances, item which ſubtile 
toms exhale in the Beating, and fly to the Blood 
d Spirits through the open Paſſages of the Body. 
pum cauſes a Stupidity and Lethargy, to avoid 


hich Etmuller * adviſes the Operator to take Vi- 


ol 
* gar while he is imployed in preparing Laudanum 
lum atum, there being nothing which more power 

ly corrects and breaks the narcotic Sulphur of 


e Opium. In like manner it is well known, that 
e pounding and handling Cantharides has raiſed a 
eat of Urine, I know an Apothecary in this Ci- 
; who, after carrying in his Hand the Root of 
un, and thereupon handling his Privities, was 
ned with fo great an Inflammation of the Geni- 
Is, that it was followed by a Gangrene and a co- 
ws Flux of Blood, to the manifeſt Danger of his 
ie. My Lord Verulam ſ informs us, that the 
Bruiſing 


— 


A 
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Bruiſing of Cœliguintida has ſometimes thrown the 
Operators into Gripings and obſtinate Looſeneſlg, 
All the World knows, that the Cantharides areof; 
very volatile Subſtance, and highly injurious to the 
Bladder and the Kidneys. When the intire Fly ; 
narrowly viewed with a Microfcope, it appears al 
over armed with very ſharp Points or Spicula ; up 
on which Subject confult Olaus Berichius, in By 
netus his Medicina Septentrionalis*, where he ſays 
he obſerved the Spicula leſſer in the Wings and 
Feet than in the Head, and takes that for a Solo- 
tion of the Queſtion, Whether the Cantharidg 
thould be uſed entire according to Galen, or with 
out the Head, Wings and Feet, which Hippe 
tes orders to be cut off? Of the firſt Opinion b 
Htmulier , who calls this a Diſpute de Lana Capn 
na, upon the Plea that all the Parts of the Cantha 
rides have an ulcerating Virtue, Ihe Apothec: 
ries therefore ought carefully to avoid the taking 
in the Duſt which flies about in beating Cantharides 
either by fortifying themſelves beforehand, or it 
the very Time they are imployed about them 
For this End they may drink copiouſly of Emulſion 
of Melon-ſceds ; and, to mitigate the Heat of U 
re, Whey, and Milk itſelf will be very uſeful, 

Some Apothecaries are much difordered, in ti 
Preparation of Things which have a noiſome Smel 
as that of the Ointment of Marſh-mallows, whid 
turns the Stomachs of ſome Operators, and {t 
them a vomiting. Nay, ſome are likewiſe affect 
ed with ſweet Smells; for the Influence of Smel 
is truly wonderful, and they produce ſurpriſi 
Effects, according to the Idioſyncraſy of Perion 
I am informed that in the Spring, when they mak 


Infuſions of Roſes ſor their golden Syrups, — 
| bl who 
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hole Shop ſmells like a Bed of Roſes, ſome Ope- 
tors are ſeized with the Head-ach, and others with 


Looſeneſs. 
Thoſe therefore, who have ſuch a quick and 
nder Senſe of Smelling, ought to avoid fuch 


sag eus as much as they can, and ſtep out of the 
1 op every now and then to take the Air, or fre- 
* 


ently ſmell to ſuch odorous Things as they like 


a7, and uſe to refreſh them moſt. Concerning 
ae offenſive Smell of Roſes, ſee Sennertus * and 
Aly It: Tachenius in his Hippocrates Chemicusyt, Levi- 
rice 


vs Lemmuus informs us], that the Inhabitants of 
rabia are ſo over-whelmed with the exceſſive 
eetneſs of their Smells, that their only Refuge is 
elling to ſtinking Things, as if they were a Per- 


ne. Gaſparus a Rejes Þ has a pleaſant Story, of 
tue Piſcator at the Court of Portugal, who was 
ec tocated by the exceſſive Fragrancy of Smells, 
inge lay for dead; but was — to life by The- 


1 Vega, who ordered him to be carried to the 
ide, and to be rolled in the Sea-weed and 


lud, by which Means, like a Sow wallowing in 
7 re, he was mightily refreſhed. Bacon ſaysy, 


at, upon the opening of the Heaps of Spices 
dich have lain long covered, the By-ſtanders, who 
oach firſt to take them out or handle them, 
in Danger of Fevers and Inflammations. 


CHASE 


' Tom. 1. I. f. t De Occult, Nat. Mir. 
d. 2. c. 9. + Camp. Ely. Q. J Now. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of the Diſeaſes of the CLE ANsSERs © 
JAKES. 


AM here in ſome doubt, whether the Phyſe 

ans, who value themſelves upon a neat a 
clean Appearance, will not take it ill, that Ia 
ry them from the Apothecarics Shops, which ſme 
for the moſt part of Perfumes, and where th 
deal as in their own Province, to take a View 
the Houſes of Office: But, conſidering theyd 
not think it beneath them daily to inſpect the L 
crements of the Bladder and the Belly, in Que 
of. ue ours &f the Body, they ought likeat 
to aluv of the Taipetion of theſe Laces, wit 
fuch Excrements are laid; and ſo give us len 
to take a View of the Diſeaſes of thoſe who 2 
imployed to cleanſe them, purſuant to that vayi 
of Hippocrates*, Medico neceſſum eft ingrata iut 
& immania tratlare. | 

Beſides, it is not at all beneath or unbecoming 
Philoſopher, to defeend, from the Contemplati 
of ſublime Objects, ſometimes to view me 
Things, and to follow the Examples of Mechanid 
Thus Plate, in his Enquiry into the Nature 
Beauty, elegantly reprefents his admired Socrald 
(when Hyppras deſpiſed him for introducing, in 
noble a Reſearch, a Man enquiring, Whether 
was more proper to put a golden or an cart. 
Ladle into a fair and beautiful Pot, placed e 
the Fire full of good Pulſe ? And ſaid, that fp. 


diſdained diſputing with the Man who co 8 

y | 
{ 
® De Flat. n.l, 
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a Queſtion) as making the following Reply. 
You have ſpoken well and warily, my Friend, 
ſince it is expedient that you, who are dreſſed 
in ſuch a ſplendid Manner, and excel all the 
Greeks in Wiſdom, ſhould converſe with ſuch 
a Man ; but ſurely there is nothing in my Con- 
dition which can hinder me from that Piece of 
Liberty.” Since therefore, in our preſent Age, 
ledicine is reduced to the Principles of Mecha- 
iſm, I ſhall not be aſhamed of an Acquaintance 
ith the States and Conditions of the meaneſt 
radeſmen, having nothing more at heart than the 
diſcovery of Truth. 


as follows. In this City, which is very populous 
r its Bigneſs, and is built both cloſe and high, it 
uſual to have their Houſes of Office cleanſed 
ery third Year ; and, while the Men employed 
this Work were cleanſing that at my Houſe, I 
dok notice of one of them, who worked with a 
eat deal of Anxiety and Eagerneſs, and, being 
oved with Compatlion, aſked the poor Fellow, 
'by he did not work more calmly and avoid o- 
-tiring himſelf with too much Straining ? Upon 
I's the poor Wretch lifted up his Eyes from the 
mal Vault, and replied, That none but thoſe 
ho have tried it could imagine the Trouble of 
wying above four Hours in that Place, it being e- 
ally troubleſome as to be {truck blind. After 
came out of the Place, If took a narrow View 
| his Eves, and found them very red and dim; 
onen which T aſked him, I they bad any uſual Re- 
ty for that Diſorder ? He replied, their only 
ay was to run immediately Home, and confine 
emſelves for a Day to a dark Room, and waſh 
* Eyes now and then with warm Water; by 

| | which 


The Accident, from which I took occaſion to 
Tite this Treatiſe of the Diſeaſes of Tradeſmen 


YI WO PO 
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which Means they uſed to find their Pain ſomewhy 
aſſuaged. Then I aſked him, if he felt any Hex 
in his Throat, and Difficulty of Reſpiration, 9 
Head-ach? And whether the Smell affected thei 
Noſe, or occaſioned a Squeamiſhneſs ? He anſwer 
ed, That he felt none of thoſe Inconveniencis; 
that the only Parts which ſuffered were the Eva, 
and that if he continued longer at the ſame Work 
without Interruption, he ſhould be blind in a ſh 
Time, as it had happened to others. Immediate 
ly after he clapt his Hands over his Eyes, and ru 
Home. 

After this I took notice of ſeveral Beggars in 
the City, who, having been imployed in 
Work, were either very weak-ſighted, or ab(i 
lutely blind. Now I do not wonder that the te 
der Structure of the Eyes is offended by ſuch a 
ugly Exhalation. Ballonius * relates the Caſe of 
poor mean Workman at Paris who had ſore 
weak Eyes, the Cauſe of which he imputes to b 
Trade, for he uſed to cleanſe the Streets fron 
Dirt. But I ever was, and ſtill am at a Loft 
form a ſolid Reaſon, why the Eyes are the on 
Parts that ſuffer in ſuch Caſes, and how the ſo 
Texture of the Lungs eſcapes, as well as tk 
Brain, which one would think might eaſily be à 
fected by the Steams reaching to the Noſtrils. 

I am of the Opinion, that the Steam ailing 
from ſuch Places, when ſtirred, is a volatile Acid; 
of which we may gather a probable Proof from iii 
That the Braſs and Silver Pieces of Money © 
come black in the Pockets of theſe Workme 
that Braſs Veſſels, placed in Kitchens near d 
Houſe of Office, are uſually ſtained, and 
Pictures contract a Blackneſs when reached by fue 


Exhalations. But at the ſame Time one wol 
thin 


„ Lib, 2. Epid. 
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think ſuch · Efluvia would offend the Lungs, there 
being nothing more injurious than an Acid cf 
hat Nature ſoever to the Lungs, as well as 
o the Maſs of Blood, which is naturally poſſeſſed 
fa ſort of Sweetneſs, which is obvious even to 
he Senſes themſelves: And yet only the Eyes are 
fected by ſuch EHuvia. I doubt if the Curious 
vill be ſatisfied with this Solution of the Matter: 
hat, as ſome Poiſons bear a peculiar Antipathy to 
ertain Parts of the Body, Cantharides to the Blad- 
er, and the Cramp-fiſh to the Nerves, fo theſe 
teams, ariſing from human Ordure, after three Years 
ring, aſſume a particular Nature which injures the 
yes only, and is inoffenſive to the other Parts. 
or my own. Part, I cannot reſt ſatis fied in this So- 
ution, and therefore do not offer it as an Argu- 
nent of due Weight and Solidity. 

There is nothing indeed which Phyſicians boaſt 
nore of than this particular Enmity, which cer- 
ain external Things bear to certain Parts of our 
body; and, by having recourſe to this, they 
ive the moſt intricate Queſtions : But at this 
ate they only explain Obſcurum per Obſcurius. O- 
ns Borichins, in Bonetus *, denies, that the 
antharides are more offenſive to the Bladder, 
an to the other Parts, by their own ſpecific Vir- 
e; notwithſtanding that they diſplay their ulce- 
ting and pungent Force upon the Bladder, both 
hen taken in at the Mouth, and when outward- 
applied in bliſtering Plaifters : The Account he 
ves of the Matter is this. The volatile Salts of 
e Cantharides being blended with the Serum of 
e Blood, and ſo conveyed with the Urine to the 
"adder, which is not guarded with any mucous 
latter, do readily gall and excoriate it, without 
oducing the ſame Effet in the other Parts, 
where 


* Med. Sept. p. 2.1. 8. 
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where the Serum alone is not their Vehicle, but: 
ſo Phlegm, the Blood, and Pituita, which Mau r 
palls their Force. In purſuance of this NotiaWhrc 
may be more reaſonable to offer, that the Steu In- 
of Jakes do, with their thinneſt and ſharpeſt Pay 
cles, gall the Eyes, theſe being the moſt obvic 
Parts, and poſſeſſed of the moſt exquiſite Sente ; a 
thus, forcing out the lachrymal Juice, join wi 
it ſo as to form a new Subſtance, which is noxia 
only to the Eyes, and not to the other Parts, whit 
do not afford the like Juice. Olaus Beorichiu 
relates the Caſe of a Vintner, who uſed to tremh 
and fall into a cold Sweat merely upon ſeei 
Vinegar ; upon which he aſks, Whether the 
Vapours are injurous to his Eyes and his Nottril 

batever be the Cauſe and Manner of the 
Steams, by which they affect the Eyes more 
the other Parts, it is certain, that the Eyes art 
by their natural Conſtitution, equally ready ba 
for Suſception and Em'/jion. That Blearednehi 
infectious, and that a ſound Eye receives the m 
biſic Efluvia trom the bleared Eyes of another 
plainly made out by Experience, and afhrmed 
nanimouſly by the leading Men of our Proſeſſion 


We all know that Saying of Ovid's, 
Dum ſpectaut oculi læſas, læduntur & iff: 


In like manner that Bewitching, which is i 
to be performed by a Caſt of the Eye, ſeems to 
brought about by a bright Emanation from d 
Eyes of the Inchanter, which inſinuates itſelf | 
the Eyes of another, as being ſomewhat allied 
it, and thus infets them. Hence Plautus ſay, 


E xeundum hercle tibi foras, 
Conſpectatrix cum oculis emiſſivis. 


Ad. Haffn. Vol. 4. Ob. 44. 
+ Vid. Gal. p. d. Dif. Feb. cap. 3. Sennett. J. 
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I know a young Lady of noble Birth, who was 
Srought almoſt to a Conſumption, without Relief 
from any Remedies, till upon my Requeſt ſhe was 
natched from the Boſom of an old Grand-mother 
ho loved her intirely, and bred her up with other 
ung Girls. The old Woman cried out againſt 
e, for poſſeſſing the Grand- child, ſhe loved fo dear- 
ly, with the Notion of her being a Witch, and 
rould not by any means be perſuaded, that it is 
the peculiar Fault of old Age to ſend forth certain 
'manations from the Eyes, which are not whole- 
ome for thote of tender Tears ; and that, as it is 
the Province of the Eyes to breathe forth ſome- 
times Love, and ſometimes Hatred, ſo Love is 
more peculiarly the Province of youthful Years, 
than of thoſe of old Perſons, who have commonly 
four and rugged Look. 

This is not a Place for enquiring further into 
the Nature of the Eyes; fo I ſhail only ftay to 
quote a noble Paſſage out of Plata“. He brings 
in Socrates unfolding the Meaning of that famous 
Inſcription in the Entry of the Delphic Temple ; 
Neſce teipjurmm. ©** Have you not obſerved, ſays 
« Socrates to Alcibrades, that the Face of a Man 
looking upon the Eye of another, is in the moit 
prominent Part, or the Pupil, of that others 
Exe, exhibited as in a Glaſs ? Thus-the Eve at 
« laſt gets a View of itſelf, when it on all Hands 
* looks on another Eye, but is particularly care- 
* ful to obſerve that which is belt in the Eye, and 
* that by which itfelf ſees : An Eye therefore, in 
order to perceive its own Picture, muſt look 
* upon another Eye. 

To return to our Subject: The Cleanſers of 
Jakes being of neceſſary Uſe to all Cities, it is but 
eatonable, that the Art of Phyſic ſhould provide 
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ſame Relief for them; eſpecially conſidering, that 
the Civil Law * was ſo favourable to them, asto 
prohibit the offering the leaſt Injury to them, even 
though they ſhould caſually penetrate into another 
Man's Houſe. I have adviſed them to put tranſpe 
rent Bladders over their Faces, as thoſe do who po- 
liſh red Lead; or to ſpend leſs lime at once in 
cleanſing the Jakes; or, if their Eyes are weak, 
to leave off that Bulineſs, and apply themſelves to 
ſome other Trade, for fear of being obliged, far 
the ſake of ſordid Lucre, to loſe their Eyes, and 
% beg their Bread. Experience itſelf has taught 
them, and indeed it is agreeable to Reaſon, that, 
keeping within a dark Room is very proper, as wel 
as wathing the Eyes with warm Water, which 
mitigates the Heat of the Eyes, and leſſens the 
Pain, which, like a Thorn puthed in, occaſions the 
Contraction of the nervous Parts, and conſequent: 
ly an Inflammation. It the Eyes are very red, 
and there is Ground to apprehend a true Infam- 
mation, I order Biceding, and as ſoon as the Heat 
ot the Eyes is a little abated, Iadvife them to waſh 
them with Muſcadine-wine, which in this Cak 
is an excellent Remedy. For it invites, in 4 
manner, the animal Spirits to come from the 
Brain and the optic Nerve to return to the Eyes, 
from whence they had been driven by the ſordid 
and penetrating Damps. 

In antient I imes this mean Service of Cleat- 
eng Jakes was put into the Litt of Puniſhment, 
a3 I intimated above in ſpeaking of the Damnatt ai 
Metaila. Accordingly in Pliny + we find the Em- 
peror Trajan directing him, by Letters, actually to 
:nflict the adjudged Puniſhment upon ſuch as were 
condemned, and were not releaſed in the Space d 
an Years after; but to imploy the old Men, wt! 


Lad 


Lib. 1. ff. % Cloac, + Lib. 1. Ep. 41. 
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Thad been condemned ten Years before, in ſuch 
ervices as are not much ſhort of the Puniſhment. 
For ſuch Damnati uſed to be appointed to cleanſe 
Bachs and Houſes of Office. Perhaps ſome will 
reflect upon me, for ſpending ſo much Time upon 
uch Places of Nuiſance ; but there is nothing, 
| ow naſty ſoever, which is beneath the Regard of 
kan Inquirer into natural I hings, and far leſs of a 
Phyſician. Do but read in Cæſſiaderus f the Epi- 
title of King Theodoric to the Inſpector of — 
man Jakes, in which that great Prince cries up 
the ſplendid Jakes of the City of Rome, which 
proved ſuch an Object of Admiration to all who 
ſaw them, that they ſeemed to ſurpaſs the greateſt 
[ enders of other Cities. 


. — — —— OO 8 — 


C-H-A-P; XV. 
Of the Difeaſes of FULLERS, 


HERE is nothing more frequently met with 


though at this Day we arc altogech zer in the dark as 
o the kind of Work in which they were imployed. 
„makes mention of the Lex Metalla, which 
% be Centors, C. Eyitliut and L. Canmillus, laid before 

he People, in order to be impoſed on the Fullones, 
a 72::4it, $7, of the Law, de Rebus Dubs, 
„ee find theſe Words. Jalellenut, who had Flac- 
uw Fullo and Philonius Piſtor, gave to his. Mie in 
1 cy Philonius Piſtor. But Ulpian ranks the 
Mull ms among Traders, and Varrs | makes them 


cre Wnt of a ' rural fenarl 
ho F 2 that 
lad 


T - Lib. 3. Ep. 30. * Li. $0. MN. G&. 17: 
De Re Ruſt. 


in antient Writers, than the Name Fullanes; 
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that the Ars Fullonica of Antiquity conſiſted i 
ſcouring Wool, and taking Spots and Stains out a 
Cloaths. For the People of Rome uſed to wen 
white Gowns, which being apt to ſtain, were of. 


ten in the Fullers Hands to be cleaned, and fo WF on 
that End the Fullers uſed to expoſe them to the lea 
Smoak of burning Brimſtone, as Pliny aflerts, a7. 
as we do to this Day, when we mean to make or 
Silk or woollen Garments white. For the ac in 
Exhalation of the Brimſtone has ſuch a wonderfully WM wi; 
whitening Virtue, that it makes purple Roſes tun 3c 
white. T} 
The Streets of Rome being in former Times, ut 
well as now, either dirty or duſty, the Citizens m (m: 
ſooner dawbed or ſpotted their Gowns, than ther MW Ur 
ſent them to the Fullers, who waſhed them fut Uh 
with a coarſe ſort of Chalk, and then with ano che 
ther ſort called Cimalia. In Imitation of whom, WW ſay 
at this very Day, when Oil falls upon a Coat, the 4. 
good Women are wont to prevent its penetrating ;no 
and ſpreading further, by immediately covering cia 
the Part with Putters Clay, or Fullers Earth, ally a: 
ſo leaving it to dry and fall off. ard 
The Fullanes likewiſe made uſe of Man's Urine Sue 

to dye Garments of a Purple Colour. Martial 
has a noble Epigram, in which he recounts ſeveril An 
Inſtances of ſtinking Things, which were all our 
done by a naſty Punk; and among theſe he reckors ti: 
Fleece of Wool twice ſtecped in Murice, In ae the 
ther of his Epigrams he tells you f Thais (tis Ty 
wo:ſe than a Fuller's Pitcher, 5 
—— Fullonis avari W. 

Tefta vetus, media ſed modo fradla via. Wi 


2 
Lib. 3. Er. 4. f Lib. 6. Ep. 53: 
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paſs over the ingenious Coments of Interpre- 
ters concerning the Fullones avari teſia vetus which 
E ſmelled ſo rank, and the Cauſe of the noiſome 
Smell of a Vellus Aurice bis inguinatum, and ſhall 
only mention the ingenious Conjectures of the 
learned Zarottus in his Book d- Medica Marttalis, 
Trattatione, The Fullones, ſays he, the Dreſlets 
of Wool, and the Dyers made uſe of human Urixe 
in their Way, "This we have atteſted by Pit, 
who ſays, human Urine is a Remedy againſt the 
Gout, becauſe Fuliers are never troubled with it. 
The ſame Inferrence may be drawn from Gale, 


«WT who acquaints us, that Quintus,“ a Phyſician ot no 
o (mall Note in his I 1me, regarded the Inſpection of 
er Urine fo little, at a Time when moſt of the other 
iti Phyſicians, as well as thoſe of our Days, formed all 
10-W their Conjectutes t:om the Piſs-pot, that he uſed to 
may, It was the Fullers Ir ſinejs te mind Urine. And 
be th inaus * vouches for the ſame Truth, in relat- 
ug ins the Opinion of Areſitheus, an Athenian Phyit- 
ug cian, who affirmed, that the Urine, voided after 


a large Doſe of Wine, is ſo much ſharper than the 
ordinary, that the Scourers may uſe it with better 
duccels, for the cleaning of Garments. 

Upon the whole it appears, that in the Days of 
era Antiquity the Fullers did commonly make uſe of 
u Urine in ſcouring Wool and Cloaths, and to 
teig tis very Day the ſame Cuſtom is kept up. For 
me the Wool-combers and Weavers have Barrels or 
n obs in their Houſes, where all the Workmen 
make their Water, and in which they keep their 
Urine till it is putrefied, in order to uſe it in the 
Way of their Buſineſs. Accordingly I obſerve, that, 
when J am called to viſit this ſort of Tradeſmen, 


2 I per- 


{ Lib. 28. H. N. c. 6. Lib. z. de San. Tuend. 
c. 13. Lib. 11. c. 10. Dipnoſ. 
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I perceive an odd fort of Smell proceeding from 
the ſaid Tub. 

Now the Uſe which our Fullers make of the 
Urine is this: After the Cloth, or any Woollen 
Rlanufacture, is woven, to cleanſe it from the 
Oil and other Filth, they fill a Wooden Velld 
with equal Parts of Urine, kept as above, and 
warm Water, with a certain Quaintity of Venia 
Soap; in this Vellel they dip the Cloth, and, to 
make the Liquor penetrate the better, pteſs it with 
their beet, repeating the Work twice or thrice 
wit! t:eth; Sods. T bis done, they ſqueeze out the Li- 
quor in a Prefs, and then waſh the Cloth with clean 
Water and Ferrce Soap, which renders it fo white 
as readily to receive any Colour. It is probable, 
therefore, that the antient Tullones obſerved the ſame 
iethod of putting the Woollen Garments into P- 
tine, and trampling upon them with their Feet; 
witch gave Pliny occaſion to ſay, that they ae 
not apt to be gouty. 

Rome being antiently a very populous City, in 
which little or no Silk was uſed, the Fullers and 
Dyers being frequently imployed in waſhing ſpot 
ted Gowns, and dying Wool with Urine, uted to 
produce a nauſeous Smell in the Streets by throw: 
ing out the Stone-veſlels, in which they kept the 
Urine, as often as they broke. 

But to return; Fullers and Clothiers being c- 
bliged to paſs their Time under the Influence & 
the noiſome Smells of ſtinking Urine and Oil in i 
not cloſe Room, and that ſometimes half-naked, 
are almoſt all of them cachectic, wan- coloured, 
ſhort-breathed, troubled with Coughs and a "a 
miſh Stomach. For the Air being pent up, and 
impregnated with ſuch corrupt Smells, when it en. 
ters tne Organs of Reſpiration, the Lungs canndt 


but ſuſtain ſome Damage from theſe oily and rank 
Atoms 
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Atoms; and the whole Maſs of Blood muſt neceſ- 
arily be infected, theſe foul Particles being convey - 
ed by the Circulation to the Princip. Fijcera, and 


indeed all over the Body. 4 to all this, chat 


| theſe oily, fat Vapours ealily obſtruct the Pores of 
the Skin, and conſequently occaſion all the Miſ- 
| chiefs which are known to attend a ſcanty Perſpi- 


ration, 
Hippocrates gives us ſeveral Hiſtories of the Dif- 


| eaſes of Fullers: But the moſt curious of all is his 


Account of a certain ſickly epidemie fort of Indit- 


| mg which carried off many Fullers“. The Ful 
| lones, ſays Hipp-rates, had both ſides of the Gram 
rd and protuberant withut Pain; abut the 76 
| Pubis and the Neck they had large Tubercles of 26 


ſame Sort, which were fellow ed by a Fever befere the 


| tech Day. After they breke they were ſeized with a 
Cough, Valefius, commenting upon this Place, ap- 
| plies the Caſe only to one particular Fuller, and 


takes it for a F iction, that al! Fullers were il of one 
common Diſtemper. But the other Interprete: z, 
ſuch as Feefius, Mercurialts, and Marinellus, un- 
derſtand it of the whole Body of the Trade, 
which | is favoured by the Greek Text, 72s N 

tr Ce ByE3vec, We have Reaſon to believe, thut 
thoſe who follow this "Trade have an unfavourable 


| Conſtitution, different from that of other 'Trade(- 
| men, which is produced not only by their coarfe 


and unwholſome Food, but likewiſe by the Inconve- 
niencies of their Trade. For, as I faid before, tht: 
Manner of Exerciſe, and the Nature of Buſineſs, 
makes ſome People more liable to Diſtempers than 
others. Thus Hippocrates | tells us of a certain 
deaſon in which the vulgar People were liable to 
many violent Diſeaſes, and the Men more than 
the Women ; and, among the Women, the 

F 4 Slaves 


® 7 Ep. n. 39. 
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Slaves were in much the worſt Condition. Pliny, ; 
in like Manner, ſays, that Sickneſs rapes ſom if 
times among the great Men, and ſometimes c. 
mong the Servants and Slaves. In the Country v 
Modena, in 1690, I obſerved a rural epedimici 4 Bl 
tertian Fever, which ſeized only the Coun 
People; and the next Year I met with anothelff 
ſort of Fever, which attacked only the Citizen, 
but ſpared the Jets; as Palmarius obſerved of 
Plague at Paris, that it did not ſeize upon tbe Tas 
ners, from all which it is probable, that the Bog 
or Generality of Fullers, pointed at by Zrppzcrata, if 
were all ill of ſome common Diſtemper through 
ſome unfavourable Conſtitution of the Weather; 
perhaps a ſoutherly Wind, which collight 


&atcd de 
grois Humours, and threw them upon the 


1landule 
of the Neck and the Groin, by which Means thy 
unde went the fame Fate, their Diſpoſitions being 
much of a Piece, by reaſon of their being equal 
zngaged in one fordid TI rade. | 
To fall upon ſome compendious Method, for 
relieving theſe poor Tradeſmen, we muſt have re 
courſe to Pharmacy, which affords the principa 
Remedies for this Caſe. The chicf Remedies att 
Emetics, eſpecially of the antimonial Kind, 
which are particularly calculated for the Cachex 
and flow Fevers, uſual in this Caſe, and, by Ex 
erience, are found very beneficial to this Soit d 
Vorkmen. In like manner ſtrong Purgatives | 
and ſuch as carry of groſs Humours, are vet) 
proper: For thoſe of the milder Form, being va 
ble to overconie the Crude and and ſluggiſh T ough: 
neſs of the Humours, do rather excite Commotr 
ons, than afford Relief. The aperient Medicines, 
calculated for removing Obſtructions, ſuch as Fer- 
nelius's cachectic Syrup, Millis's lixivial Wine, 
Spirit of Urine, and Urine itſelf drank, are > 
go 


| 6. Epid. Sect. 7. » Lib. 5. c. 5. H. N. 
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| ] Uſe. In Bleeding we muſt be very cautious ; 
0 3 ir the Diſeaſe be acute, it is not improper; but 
men we muſt not draw ſo much Blood from theſe 
a | Workmen as from other Perſons, becauſe their 
LE Blood is for the moſt Part foul and ſizy. 
88 In the Days of Antiquity, eſpecially at Rome, 
E where there were ſo many Baths for public Uſe, 
N Workmen of ſordid Trades received conſiderable 
Benefit by waſhing off the Impurities contracted 
Fin their Way of Buſineſs, and retrieving their 


Strength in Baths, as Baccius de Thermis well ob- 
0, ſerves. But now a- days thoſe excellent Proviſions 
rere ſunk, and ſo the City-tradeſmen are deprived 
of a ſingular Benefit. To make up this Loſs, 
ue when they go to- bed, let them endeavour to wipe 
aß of the Matter which hinders Perſpiration, and 
correct the noiſome Smell which attends them, by 
ng waſhing and rubbing their Bodies with a Sponge 
ly . dipped in hot Muſcadine-wine ; and, by way of 


Precaution, upon all Holy-days, I would adviſe 
them to waſh themſelves at Home in ſweet Water, 
and walk abroad in clean Linnen. For it is not to 
be imagined how much the animal Spirits are ex- 
hilara ted by cloathing the Body with clean Things: 

And for this Reaſon I cannot enough decry | that 
| vulgar Opinion, which even ſome Phy ſicians en- 
WE tertain, that 1:ck People muſt not change their 
df dhirts or Shects for fear of becoming thereby 
WF weaker. To this purpoſe is that admirable Say- 
cl) ing of Hippocr. wes *; It grati fies fic People, ſays 
2 BY be, to have every Thing clean abeut them, whether 
zh drin or Neat, cr whatever they ſee er touch; w hich 
UB Place is judiciouſiy commented upon by / allefins. 


$: Hence, I cannot but wonder, that Lazarus Mc/- 
ein +, in his new Doctrine of Fevers, ſhould 
7 21 find 


= 26 Fpid, Seck. 4. + Exerc. 5. 
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find fault with the Phyſicians who order the chang. 8 ; 
ing of Shirts and Sheets in Fevers; and that upon 
the Plea, that Shirts newly waſhed have a lixivial 
Quality, which produces a Toughneſs and Clams 
mineſs: For every one knows Lixiviums are pol- 
ſeiled of a deterſive reſolving Virtue. It is. true, t 
he quotes the learned Lord Ferulam's Hijtery i | 
Life and Death, to prove that foul Linnen ſtrength- WM +1 
ens People in Feyers; but, with the Leave of o ;; 
* an Author, I cannot fee how that ſhould be, BF p 
ippocrates indeed aſſerts, that we ought to puton N 
clean Cloaths in Winter, and in Summer ſuch a WM (+ 
are dirty and daubed with Oil. But Galen * reckons 2 
this Book to be none of Hippocrates's, but written WW c: 
hy one Paiybus. Beſides, the Place relates to the WW m 
Diet and Conduct of healthy People, the Tenor of WF th 
the Diſcourſe tending to direct how fat People lic 
ſhould become lean, and lean People fat: For its m 
poſſible, that frequent Waſhing and Shifting is not th 
proper for thin Bodies in the Summer, left they oe 
ſhould grow leaner, by too much Perſpiration and WF be 
Diſſipadion of the Spirits. w 
cannot on this Occaſion paſs by the Words « WW rc 
the learned Valliſius; The common Herd of PHH n. 
cians, lays he, are ts be blamed, in net allowing the 
Patients either to change their Shirts or their Sheets, 
nor ta waſh their Hands and Face, ver indeed an 
Thing which beiongs to Cleanneſs and Stweeineſs, nt 
withſ/tanding the Diſeaſe continucs fer ſrme time; 4 
if it were of ſo» much Importance to wallew in ther 
gun Filth, and as if that did net increaſe all mani 
of Putrefattion. Sechkewiſe Levinus Lemmins ard 
Gaſpar a Rees. We conclude therefore, that ve 
cannot too much recommend to Fullers and al 
others, who live by ſordid, flovenly Trades, the 
{requenl 


ln Lib. 4e Saab, Dit. n. 3. 
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frequent ſhifting of their Linnen, and keeping their 
Body clean; that by this means they may prevent, 
as far as it is poſſible, the Diſeaſes which flow from 
E Filth and Naſtineſs. 
| Before I paſs from the Fullers-ſhops to thoſe of 
the other Tradeſmen, I ſhall here inſert a noble 
| Remark, which the learned Zarettus has made upon 
the above-quoted Epigram of Martial. In Mar- 
tial's Time it was a cuſtomary Thing for the Peo- 
ple, who walked the Streets of Rome, to be annoyed 
with the Smell of the Fullers Pitchers which were 
thrown out upon the Streets: And from thence 
| Zarzttus makes a probable Conjecture of the Oc- 
caſion of the Tax laid by Fe/paſran upon Urine, 
mentioned by Suetonius. For it being probable, 
that at this Time Barrels or Tubs were ſet in pub- 
lic Places for receiving the Urine, which was fo 
much made uſe of for cleaning Garments, and for 
the Purple-dye, he conjeCtures, that Yeſpa/ian took 
| occaſion from thence to impoſe this Tax, Money 
| being ſtill acceptable, let it ariſe from what it 
will: And Cedreuus atteſts, that the Greet Empe- 
tors followed the tame Example. Macrobius inſi- 
nuates, that ſuch Urine-barrels were ſet in the 
public Places, when he brings in 2. Titius check- 
ing the drunken ſudges to this Purpoſe : T here's no 
| Pitcher in the Lane which t hey 1 not Fill, for thar 
Bladder is aloe\s fuil of Urins. 
| Having upon this Occaſion dwelt ſo long upon 
the Conſideration of Urine, I cannot forbear men- 
toning what I have obſerved oftener than once of 
the aperient Power of Urine and its Eſtcacy in 
exciting the Menſes. I know ſeveral! Nuns who, 
after labouring under a Suppreſſion of the Menſes 
for ſeveral Months, without any Reliet from the 
commen Medicines, have recovercd a clear brivint 
Comnlixion by drinking their own Urine, which 
Ut. yo 
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unlocked the Obſtructions, and brought on ti 
Menſes, inſomuch that they make a familiar Ui 

of this Remedy. 
I know very well, that the Drinking of Urn 
in ſeveral Diſeaſes is no new Thing, particulathl 
in a Dropſy ; though, as Celſus + tells us, it was oi) 
unlucky Conſequence to a Favourite of King A 
genus, who killed himſelf by drinking his own Urine; 
where it is obſervable, that the ſame Author farz 
he was a Man notoriouſly intemperate. But thi 
Remark of the Force of Urine, in promoting th 
menſtrual Flux, is countenanced by Pliny*, ve 
ſays, That the Menſes of Women are promoted b 
the Steams of the Urine of Boys under the Age 0 
Puberty. And indeed, it is agreeable to Reaſon, 
that this Remedy may be very proper, the Expe 
riment of which is eaſily made, eſpecially if th 
Urine be diſcharged in the Morning, which Ht 
mont Calls + the Urine of the Blood. As Sal Arn 
niac and its Spirit are of uſe againſt Obſtructions 
and as our artificial Sel Armoniac is made of humu 
Urine and common Salt; (the native which ws 
Jormerly brought out of 2 being the Produt 
of Camel's Urine in the Sand) ſo human Urins, 
impregnated with various Salts from the Maſs 6 
Blood, is poſſeſſed of an aperient Virtue. St 
nander tells us, he ordered Country People t 
drink their own Urine for a Hardneſs of the Spleet 
and Liver, and found it ſucceſsful. But, after al, 
I cannot but fay, that I look upon the Urine of! 
healthy, ſound Man to be much more conduci 
to Health than that of a fickly Perſon, as Rofm 
L-ntilius ſhews & in the German Ephemerides, d 
"Aur 


} Tb. 3.c 21. H. X. Lib. 28. c. 
+ De Sext:þ. digeſ. n. 79. l Conſ. 2. ic. þ 
Dec. z. An. 2. Ob. 116. 
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5 ore, examine. But the Miſchief is, it is 
1 Matter to perſuade People to drink other 
M Urine, unleſs it be the Urine of a Child; 
1 Ind that I take to be weaker than a Man's Urine; 
or it is commonly diſcoloured, and affords but 
idle Spirit, or volatile Salt. 

Every Pretender to Chemiſtry has made ſome 
Janalytical Enquiry or other into the Nature of hu- 
man Urine. For it being, by the Conſent of all, 
poſſeſſed of a deterſive and ſoapy Quality, by Vir- 
tue of the various Salts of all Kinds which are 
lodged in it, it is not ſo eaſy to determine which 
of them has the aſcendant. For while the Serum, 
or watery Part of the Blood, circulates in the 


Blood-veſſels, it abſorbs Salts of various Kinds, in 
pe Proportion to the Diverſity of Things we eat and 
e drink, which have ſo many various Taſtes; theſe 
14.08 Salts it carries along with it, through the Renal Tu- 
buli, to the Bladder; and from thence it comes, 
that the Urine has various and different Taſtes, 
nay though, generally ſpeaking, a faltiſh Taſte with 
ws ſome Bitterneſs is the moſt predominant, 

Jud Dr. Willis wrote a very pretty Treatiſe of U- 


ine rines, in which he allots to human Urine a vreat 
Proportion of Serum, a leſſet Proportion of Salt, 
3-8 Sulphur and Earth, and a ſmall Quantity of Spirit. 
, © That human Urine has a great deal of common 
ee Salt in it is plain from the chemical Operations, 
for an acid Spirit is drawn from it ; but of what 
Sort and of what Nature the urinous Salt is, is not 
lo eaſy to determine, notwithſtanding that the Ma- 
ters of our Profeſſion have been at a great deal of 
Pains in endeavouring to do fo. 

Helmont * fairly confeſſes, that the Salt of human 

Urine bas not its Fellow in the whole Syſtem of 


Nature; 


as In Sext. Digeſt. N. 58, 53 K 
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unlocked the Obſtructions, and brought on ti 
Menſes, inſomuch that they make a familiar VU; 

of this Remedy. 
I know very well, that the Drinking of Uri 
in ſeveral Diſeaſes is no new Thing, particulath 
in a Dropſy; though, as Celſus 4 tells us, it was oi 
unlucky Conſequence to a Favourite of King A 
genus, who killed himſelf by drinking his own Urine; 
where it is obſervable, that the ſame Author ſays, 
he was a Man notoriouſly intemperate. But thi 
Remark of the Force of Urine, in promoting th 
menſtrual Flux, is countenanced by Pliny*, whi 
ſays, That the Menſes of Women are promoted bj 
the Steams of the Urine of Boys under the Aged 
Puberty. And indeed, it is agreeable to Reaſon, 
that this Remedy may be very proper, the Expe 
riment of which is eaſily made, eſpecially if th 
Urine be diſcharged in the Morning, which Ht 
mont calls + the Urine of the Blood. As Sal Arm. 
mac and its Spirit are of uſe againſt Obſtructionz 
and as our artificial Sel Armoniac is made of humu 
Urine and common Salt; (the native which ws 
formerly brought out of Africa being the Produt 
of Camel's Urine in the Sand) ſo human Urin, 
impregnated with various Salts from the Maſs 6 
Blood, is poſſeſſed of an aperient Virtue. St 
nander || tells us, he ordered Country People t 
drink their own Urine for a Hardneſs of the Splen 
and Liver, and found it ſucceſsful. But, after al, 
cannot but ſay, that I look upon the Urine oft 
healthy, ſound Man to be much more conduct 
to Health than that of a fickly Perſon, as Rom 
L-ntilius ſhews & in the German Ephemerides, 4 
"Aurr 
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Mt org examine. But the Miſchief is, it is 

quite} Matter to perſuade People to drink other 
Trolks Urine, unleſs it be the Urine of a Child; 
W.nd that I take to be weaker than a Man's Urine ; 
Wfor it is commonly diſcoloured, and affords but 


Dittle Spirit, or volatile Salt. 

Every Pretender to Chemiſtry has made ſome 
A analytical Enquiry or other into the Nature of hu- 
«man Urine. For it being, by the Conſent of all, 
ki poſſeſſed of a deterſive and ſoapy Quality, by Vir- 


= of the various Salts of all Kinds which are 
Flodged in it, it is not fo eaſy to determine which 
of them has the aſcendant. For while the Serum, 
or watery Part of the Blood, circulates in the 
| Blood-veſſels, it abſorbs Salts of various Kinds, in 


pe Proportion to the Diverſity of Things we eat and 
del drink, which have ſo many various Taſtes; theſe 
11.088 Salts it carries along with it, through the Renal Tu- 
buli, to the Bladder; and from thence it comes, 
that the Urine has various and different Taſtes, 


though, generally ſpeaking, a faltiſh Taſte with 
wall ſome Bitterneſs is the moſt predominant, 
Jud Dr. Willis wrote a very pretty Treatiſe of U- 
ine. rines, in which he allots to human Urine a Treat 
Proportion of Serum, a leffer Proportion of Salt, 
„„ Sulphur and Earth, and a ſmall Quantity of Spirit. 
» 8 1 hat human Urine has a great deal of 'common 
len elt in it is plain from the chemical Operations, 
a for an acid Spirit is drawn from it; but of what 
of 1] Sort and of v2 5 Nature the urinous Salt is, is not 

go eaſy to determine, notwithſtanding that the Ma- 
ſters of our Profeſſion have been at à great deal of 
Pains in endeavouring to do ſo. 

Helmont * fairly confeſſes, that the Salt of e 

Urine bas not its Fellow in the whole Syſtem of 


Nature; 


* In Sext. Digeſt. n. 58. oo 
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Nature; for it differs from Sea-ſalt, Fountain-a 
Rock-ſalt, Sal- gem, Nitre, Salt-petre, Alum, By 
rax, and from all natural Salts, as well as the d. 
of the Urine of Brutes. In the mean time 1 take 
it to be a much harder 'Tafk to determine the N. 
ture of the Salt of human Urine, than to find ar 
that of any other Animals; for the Brutes have: 
much ſimpler Way of Feeding than Men, why 
throw all in together, hard and ſoft, roaſt and 
boiled ; however, every one knows, that fron 
human Urine are prepared ſpecific and generou 
Remedies for various Uſes, eſpecially againſt ſevs 
ral chronical Diſeaſes; and in this our Age the 
Spirit of Sal Armoniac, which is the Off; ſpring d 
Urine, paſſes for a Polychre/tum. 

To return to my firſt Subject, which was the 
ſtinking Urine made uſe of by Fullers in cleaning 
Garments, I know, that the Chemiſts have made 
their Trial both upon the Urine of a ſound Man 
juſt diſcharged; and upon ſtale Urine after a long 
Digeſtion in Horſe-dung ; but J do not find, thi 
there's much Difference between the Salt and vo 
latile Spirit of the one and thoſe of the other. The 
Authors of the Collectanæa Cbamica Leydenſia make 
uſe only of the recent Urine of a ſound Man, n 
their chemical Operations ; but the Fullers find a 
greater deterlive Virtue in that which is ſtale, an! 
of a rank Smell, though they are ignorant of tv 
Cauſe of it. Ari/totle * puts the Queſtion, Why 
the holding of ones Water long in the Budy make 
it ſtink the moce when it is made? and anſwer 
problematically, That perhaps the longer Stay in tht 
Body makes the Urine thicker and groſſer; wheres 
that which paſles ſoon off approaches nearer to tit 
Nature of the Liquor which was drank. But pe 
haps he had given a more ſatisfactory W 


* ScA, 13, Prabl. p. 
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e had ſaid, that Urine long retained in the Body 


: the Urina Sanguinis, i. e. that which carries a- 
„ers with it the Impurities of the Maſs of Blood ; 
and the other is Urina Potus, or the Urine of the 


Drink only. Accordingly, it is poſſible, that human 
Urine, being kept long out of the Body, and fer- 
mented in the Fullers muſty rank Pitchers, may 
row ſharper upon the Exhalation of the wat 
umour, and ſo prove more abſterſive for the Ful- 
ers Uſe. Columella * recommends ſtale, human 
ſrine, thrown in at the Mouth and Noſe, as a 
Remedy for ſcabby Sheep; nay, when they are all 
pyer Bliſters, he bids you lay them in a Slough, or 
a Ditch, where the whole Flock may piſs upon 
hem, by which Means they will recover. 

Here it may be objected, If human Urine is of 
ach ſovereign Uſe, if it affords ſo many aperient 
Remedies which defeat chronical Difeaſcs, and if, 
or that Reaſon, the Fullers of old were free from 
he Gout, how comes it to paſs, that theſe ſame 


hr ery Fullers were cachectic, and liable to lingering 
„ Fevers, and other Diſorders ariſing from Ob- 
The ructions? To this I anſwer, that theſe Work- 


en became liable to ſuch Diſorders, not ſo much 


A hrough the noiſome Smell of the fetid Urine, as 
d: the Influence of the oily Wool, and their 
an! Nis Stay in cloſe, naſty Places, where they worked 
te BP lt-naked; though at the ſame Time there is no 
Vie oarner of doubt, but that the ſtinking Exhalations, 
\kes EO ptinually received at the Mouth and Noftrils, 
den tt needs taint the animal Spirits: And as ſtaying 


09 long in a Place filled with ſweet Scents is inju- 
rey 24 ſo the ſame Concluſion is juſtly formed of 
vie of the unſavoury Kind, notwithſtanding that 
hey are ſometimes of good Uſe to rouze the droop- 
g Spirits. a 
Beſore 
* Lib. 7. c. 5. 
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Before I make an end of this Chapter, I canny 
but take notice, that in this very City (cam, 
I mean) the Fullers Trade, which is now alma 
leſt, was antiently fo flouriſhing and profitable, 
that one of the Trade grew ſo rich as to regal 
the People of Medera with a Gladiators Shew, 1 
the ſame Time that a Shoemaker did the like x 
Bolonia, Which gave Martial“ Occaſion to en. 
E the Madneſs of theſe two Tradeſmen, i 

u 


nting after popular Applauſe by the Profuſion a 
their Riches. 


Sutor Cerdo dedit tibi, culta Benenia, munis; 


Fullo dedit Mutinæ, dic ubi Caupo dabit? 


In former Times the Modeneſe Wool wa 
mightily in requeſt, eſpecially that which grew up 
on the Sheep in the open plain Country between 
the Panaro and the Secchia. Hence C:lumella 4, 
ſpeaking of the Gall:c Wool, gives the Preference 
to that taken from the Sheep which feed upon the 
hungry Ground about Parma and Modena. 


I 


CHAP VL 


of the Diſeaſes incident to O11LMEY, 
T ANNERS, and other ſuch Trades, 


T HERE are many other Shops, befides-tha 
mentioned above, which affect the Noſe, 4 
make the Tradeſmen earn their Money with Ur 


caſineſs. Such are thoſe of Oilmen, Tu 
ddl 


® Lib. 3. Ep. 7. + Lib. 7: e. 2. 
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net WE Fiddle-makers, Butchers, Fiſhmongers, Sellers of 
"a Salt-meat, Cheeſemongers, and T allow-chandlers. 
ol WE For, when I venture into theſe Places, I confeſs 
dle, they turn my Stomach to ſome Purpoſe, and I am 


vale Wot able to bear the nauſeous Smell without the 
 UBWEHead-ach, or ſome Inclination to vomit. For this 
e WRcaſon theſe Tradeſmen are juſtly prohibited to ex- 
et erciſe their Callings in the Cities; the Suburbs or 


adjacent Parts being allotted them for that Exerciſe, 
we read in Cepolla*, Paulus Zacchias f, and 
thers. In purſuing the ſeveral Heads propoſed in 
this Chapter, we ſhall begin with the Oilmen. 

In this Country, which abounds with Nuts, there 
35a great deal of Nut- oil made, which all the Inha- 
itants uſe in their Lamps; Oil of Olives being 
eldom uſed by reaſon of its high Price: For there 
re no Olive-trees nurſed all the Country over, on 
1ther Side of the Po; and what Oil-olive we have 
brought to us from Tuſcany, Now the Oil is 
Irawn from the Nuts, after the ſame Manner with 
he Oil of Olives : For they take an Heap of Ker- 
els ground in Mills and reduced to a ſoft Paſte, 
nd boil it over the Fire in a great Copper Frying- 
jan; after which they put the Paſte into a Prefs, 
nd fo expreſs the Oil. While this is a doing, 
here riſes ſuch a black Smoak and noiſome Smell, 
at whoever is imployed about it cannot avoid 
cceiving at their Mouths and Noſtiils theſe rank 
xhalations. This proves a fertile Source of Evils 
d all the Workmen, eſpecially thoſe who turn the 
ate up and down in the Frying-pan with a Slice, 


their they are thereupon liable to Coughs, Shortneſs 
* | Breath, Head-achs, Adegrims, and Cachexies. 
Urn to all this, that ſuch Workmen do always 


Ty about with them ſordid Lamps, the Naſtineſs 
of 


e De Ser, Urb. C. 18. n. 1. | M. L. 4. * 
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of which dawbs and compacts the Pores of G 
Skin, and this throws them into acute Diſeaſes, 
ſpecially thoſe of the Breaſt, for they work at ti 


Work only in Winter. How offenſive the Smaſ n 
of the Oil of Nuts is to the Head, is ſufficiently er 
perienced by thoſe who write or read, or do ay ick 
Manner of Work for ſome Hours by a Lamp on 
that Oil in a cloſe Room which has no Vent; M 
they are thereupon ſeized with a violent Head- ear 
Giddineſs and Stupidity, and the whole Room off, +} 
full of Smoak. I know ſome who have been e 
much annoyed by the Smoak of this Oil in a 
Place, as if it had been the Smoak of Coals, a: - 
particularly a certain ſtudious Perſon, who beingi ei. 
mean Circumſtances, and having read late at Ni = 
by ſuch Lamps in his Cell, was ſeized with 2 * 
thargy for ſeveral Days. ea 
Nor is the Smell leſs offenſive which we medi; | 
with in the Shops where Linſeed-oil is prepariſi v. 
which is much uſed in this Country for Lamps, Mes, 
ſpecially when there's a Scarcity of Nut-oil : Mar 
the Perſons who make the Linſeed- oil ſuffer Wor 
much as the Makers of the former. f 
The ſame is the Caſe of Tanners and Leathe Hr! 
dreſlers, who ſteep the Hides of Animals in Pers 
with Lime and Galis ; and. not only ſo, but treue 
them with their Feet, waſh and cleanſe them, Mis 
imear them with IT allow. By Virtue of the peer 
petual Stink and foul Exhalations their Complex. 
becomes cadaverous, their Bodies are pufted Uþ 
they breathe with Difficulty, and almoſt all 
them are ſplenetic. I have known a great mil 
of this Trade hydropical ; for ſince they ſpend # 
moſt all their Time in a moift Place, and an 4M 4 
defiled with the foul Exhalations which riſe f.! 


the half-rotten Hides, it is impoſſible but that ti 


Store-houſes both of the vital and the animal Y 
i 
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its muſt be tainted, and the whole Oeconomy of 
he Body perverted. I have oftentimes obſerved, 
hat neither ſpurring nor whigping would make 
me Horſes paſs by ſuch Places, but, as ſoon as 
yer they ſmelt them, they turned about, and, 
ithout any regard to the Bridle, run directly 
ome, as if they had been mad. The Houfes in 
hich theſe Hides are dreſſed are placed either 
ear the Walls of Cities, or without the Walls, as 
this City of Maduena, to prevent the infecting of 
he Air. And it was with this View that 7:;pps- 
ates „ deſcribing the Caſe of Philiſcus, who died 
f malignant Fever on the fixth Day, inſerts. 
ele Words, Philiſcus props murum habitabat 
y which Words (fays the learned Mercurialis in 
Comment upon the Place) the divine Precepiar 
eant to ſet a Mark upon the Place where Phil:ſ- 
s lived, the Places adjacent to the Walls being 
ways more ſickly than the other Parts of the Ci- 
es, by reaſon that all the Filth of the City, the 
arcaſſes of Brutes, and ſuch other Nuiſances are 
ont to be thrown into that Quarter, 

In the antient State of Rome the Work-houſes 
riordid Trades, and particularly thoſe of Tan- 
ers, were all in that Quarter winch lay beyond 
ce Tyber. Hence Martial +, reckoning up the 
afome Smells which fell ſhort of Thais, mentions 


at of Dog-ſkins ſteeped on the other Side of the 
X10 3 
Joel oy 


Non ab amore recent Hircus, nm ora Leonis, 
Non detratla Cant trans-tiberina Cutis. 


And Juvenal infinuating, that the meaner ſort 
(People, and thoſe imployed in ſordid Trades, 
lived 


* Ep. 1. fe. z. + 6 Ep. 43. 
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lived on the other Side of the Tyber, has thel 
Words, | 


— nc te faſiidia mercis 
Ullius ſubeant ablegandæ Tilerim ultra. 


Further, the Air of that Quarter of the Toy 
was infamous among the Romans, by reaſon oft 
violent Stench which flew from ſuch ſordid Trade 
and rank Commodities: And it was for this Re: 
ſon that the Jetos*, who formerly lived in tht 
Part of the Town, as being the meaneſt and mob 
deſolate, had a violent Stink about them ; and nt 
for any natural or national Quality, as the Vulg 
would have it. 

To the Claſs of Tanners we may add the Mat 
ers of Cat-gut-ſtrings, or Strings for muſical Inſtr 
ments ; for they are liable to the fame Diſtempe 
as being obliged to live in moiſt and ſtinking Place 


and continually imployed in handling, wathing ang 


opening out the Inteftines of Animals. Accor 
ingly we ſee that ſuch Workmen are commonh 


wan in the Face and cachectic, and their Legs au 


ſwelled. 
Ihe Cheeſemongers, or rather Cheeſe - maken 
are likewiſe liſted into the Number of ſordid Art 


ficers, who ſuffer through the Noifomencſs of the 


Commodity they deal in. But here we me 
chiefly thoſe who make great round Cheeſes « 
, coarſe Milk, ſuch as perhaps thoſe of Luna (no 
0arzena) were in the Days of Martial. 


Caſeus Hetruſce fignatus imagine Lune, 
Praſtalit pueris prandia mille vits, 


Suck 


® Philo de Leg. ad Ca lum. + Lib. 13. Ep 
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duch are the Cheeſes now made at Parma, Pla- 
tia, and Lodi ; the Fat and reeking Exhalations 
which give no ſmall Trouble to the Perſons who 
nake them. In Italy they are ſeldom made in the 
ities, but chiefly in the Villages and Country 
laces But, in the City of Modena, the Fews, 
vdo eſteem it a Sin to eat what is not prepared 
ith their own Hands, fetch the Milk from the 
dacent Villages, and make their own Cheeſe in 
heir own Houſes; and indeed thoſe Places where 
hey are made have a very ugly Smell, and draw 
the Flies about them. 
Letichius, in his Book de Caſei Neguitia, tells 
, there is a Lane or narrow Street at Francfort, 
vhere Cheeſe is commonly made, and which caſts 
orth ſuch a nauſeous Smell, that he takes it for 
ie Cauſe of the Plague which afflicted that City 
o heavily, | | 
Put of all the noiſome Places which are, none ex- 
eed the Tallow-· chandlers Work-houſcs ; for they 
ect not only.the Work-men that make the Can- 
ies, but alſo the Neighbourhood ; for which Rea- 
Won this Manufacture is uſually made towards the 
xirts of Cities, as Zacchia * well obſerves. For 
Fhen once the Kettles, which contain Goats, Hogs 
ad Ox-tallow, begin to boil, they throw out a 
wſeous foul Exhalation which infects all the adja- 
ent Parts; the greateſt Sufferers are thoſe who 
and by the boiling Kettles, and take in theſe fat 
articles at their Mouths and Noſtrils, which cauſe 
reat Obſtructions in the fiſtular Texture of the 
ungs, and fo gire riſe to Difficulty of Refpira- 
lon, Head-achs, and, above all, a Squeamiſhneſs, 
nd an Inclination to vomit. For nothing pro- 
ccs a Nauſea, or inverts the Fibres of the Sto— 
mach 


. 1. ;. Tit. Q 7. 
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mach more forcibly than Fat, even when on 
looked upon, without receiving it inwardly, Ag. 
cordingly we ſee moſt Men have an Antipathy 
againſt fat and large - breaſted Women; and Myr. 
tial, baniſhing all ſuch Women from his Fellow 
ſhip, calls himſelf Carnarius, and not Pinguiarin 
i. e. a Lover of Fleſh, but not of Fat. Al the 
World knows how effectually fat and oily Sub 
ſtances, notwithſtanding the occult Acid they cons 
tain, obtund the Acid in the Stomach, which ix 
the Source of the Appetite ; and Galen * had Rex 
ſon to recommend fat and cleaginous Food as a Re 
medy for canine Hunger, that Sort of Food being 
qualified to ſheath up the preternatural Acid, which 
vellicates the Membranes of the Stomach. Aer 
cenna + in like manner adviſes Travellers to feed 
upon fat Victuals, and particularly Cows-fat ; and 
gives an Inſtance of one who, upon drinking a Pint 
of the Oil of Violets with Tallow, was able vv 
bear faſting for ten Days, without any Inconvenio!, 
ency. It is no wonder then, that Tallow-chandlenhir 
have an almoſt perpetual In-appetency and loathing: 
of Food. an 

I have often obſerved, that the Women, livinM:t 
near theſe Work-houſes, complain of hyſteric ee 
ſions, occaſioned by the noiſome Smell, while 
ſome may wonder at, upon the Conſideration i 
ſharp-ſmelling Things, applied to the Noſtrils, e! 
recommended by Hippocrates 4 as a Remedy fes. 
byfteric Fits. But as on the one hand fſweet- ſcented, 
Things do not always excite hyſterie Fits, in eg 
gard that Cinnamon, Nutmegs and ſuch like ode 
riferous "T'hings are Remedies againſt them, which 
Hcratins Augenius | Cries up as infallible, and 


whitl 
Com. 21. Se. 2. + Lib. 1. Fen. 3. Do.; 
C. 3. 1 2. Demor. mul. n. 78. j Lib. it 


wards by the Nauſeouſneſs of the Smell. 
ave oftentimes ſeen Women of a tender, nice 
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ich Etmuller does not condemn, and as Hippo- 


ates recommends the ſweeteſt ſcented Wine, in 
's Book de Nat. Hul. 


So on the other hand 
hings of an unſavoury Smell are not always pro- 


7 to check their Fits, as Fore/ius * has well ob- 
wed; and it is an antient Obſervation, that the 
nuff of a Lamp raiſes eric Commotions. 


And 
refore I do not wonder that the animal Spirits 


e put into diſorderly Motions by the putrid Smell 


. 


Tallow ; and that thereby the Uterus ſuffers 
onvulſions along with the Stomach, which is forced 


Nay I 


onſtitution, fall into fainting Fits and hyſteric 
ommotions upon uſing the Light of a Tallow- 


dle. 


To be further ſatisfied of the pernicious Smell of 
allow- candles do but conſult Selenandert, who 
forms you, that his Brother Jh contracted a 
olent Diſorder in his Lungs and his Brain by ſtu- 
ing hard by the Light of Tallow-candles. He 
Ids, that Ox-tallow gives a more noiſome Smell 
in that of Sheep : But in our Country we find 
at the Tallow-candles never ſmell ſo rank, as 
ten ſome Hogs-tallow is one of the Ingredients, 
be Aa Haffnienſia t relate the Caſe of a Wo- 
Þn, who, by working hard in making Candles for 
le Market, was ſeized with a violent Pain in the 
ea, with a Giddineſs, a Redneſs in the Eyes, 

« a Difficulty of Reſpiration, This Woman 

ay Borichius cured by exhibiting firſt a Vomit, 
dthen pectoral Waters with Oxymel of Squills, 

which the Diſeaſe diſappeared ; but not long 

ter, upon diſcontinuing the Uſe of the Remedies, 

e was ſeized with an Orthepuca, and curſing her 

Trade, 


+ Se. 5. Conſ. 6. p. 461. 


* L. 28. Ob. zo. 
Vol. 3. Ob. 86. 
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Trade, exhorted all of the ſame Calling, who is 
clined to preſerve their Breaſt, to do their Buſing 
in the open Air. 
I would adviſe likewiſe the Men of Learning. 
abſtain,” as much as they can, from Reading with 
Tallow-light ; and, if they cannot afford th 
Charge of Wax-candles, I would have them ui 
Lamps with Oil of Olives, for theſe were con 
crated to Pallas, and were made uſe of by t 
antient Purſuers of Wiſdom, whoſe Works wen 
faid to be elaborate when they ſmelled of the Lam 
The ſame is the Opinion of Pmpius, who 
the Smoak or Snuff of a Tallow-candle is apt 
cauſe Abortion, as well as the Snuff of a Lamp, x 
cording to Pliny. t 
When we meet therefore with Patients . 
follow the Tallow-chandlers Trade, we ought 
follow Borichius's Method in exhibiting firſt E 
tics, eſpecially of the Antimonial Kind; then 
thartics, ſharp Abſtergents, and particularly ſuc 
as are compounded with Vinegar, as Om 
Squills, and the like, for nothing conquers and d 
feats Fat more effectually than V inegar. 
We muſt endeavour, both by outward and! 
ward Means, to ſweep off and expel thoſe und 
ous Particles, with which the /7/cera and the & 
are dawbed and ſtuffed up, and the Spirits intangl 
This muſt ſtil] be our chief View whether 
complain of the above-mentioned Diſorders, d 
any other, according to the Seaſon of the Ye 
For it is always to be ſuſpected, that the Hume 
and Spirits have received ſome 'Taint from thei 
Particles which they ſuck in along with the * 
And for this Reaſon we muſt be cautious of Bl 
ing; lor, atter a plentiful Emiſſion cf * ! 
trelß 


0. Tay. Lal. e. 35. & 59. * Lis To H. N. 
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Strength and Spirits quickly fail, as being generated 
of foul and ſordid Blood. 


A—  — ũ——— 


C HAP. Il. 


/ he Diſeaſes of ToBAccON IS TS, 


* or thoſe who make SNUF F. 


| FROM theſe naſty and linking Work-houſes we 
move next tothe Places in which Tobacco is ma- 
nufactured. Snuff then the Invention of the preſent 
ge, is, by a vitious Cuſtom, become ſo common in 


1 
pt 
Pp, 


ht ah, that Men, Women, and Children uſe it, 
Ed it is now reckoned into the daily Proviſions of a 
n emily. The Tobacconiſts themſelves, who pre- 


are it, are ſufficient Proofs of the Injury it does 
Wo the Head and Stomach. Among other Commo- 
nd (ities imported from Leghorn to Madena, there 


and MRo-leaves twiſted round, which the Tobacconiſts 
unde pen and untwiſt, and put into a Mill to be ground. 
ne his Mill is turned round by Horſes blind-fold, 
nd in the mean Time the Workmen ſtand by and 
eed the Mill with Tobacco-leaves every now and 
„ erben, and, before they are well inured to that Exer- 
ie 1e, uſe to be ſeized with a violent Head-ach, 
JundW!cgrims, Squeamiſhneſs, and a continual Sneez- 
the Hung. For in the Grinding there flies off ſuch an Ex- 

ation of ſmall Particles, eſpecially in Summer, 
„F BlefWbat all the Neighbourheod make grievous Com- 
od, M hints of the noiſome Smell. Nay, the very Horſ- 
Streif which turn the Mill are fo affected with the 
Warp and offenſive Exhalation, that they frequent- 
. N. ad ly 


are certain Cakes or Rolls made of 'Tobac- 


is acknowledged by all, that many uncomma 


dots the Smoaking of it, ſays, he found the Ste 


Bodies, what terrible and abominable Diſorders ac 
trom the Smoak of Tobacco, but from the Uſed 
-ries, is poſſeſſed of a great deal of Acrimony, | 


plain from its vellicating the Noſtrils, as well | 
rom the Taſte it bas when chewed, and the virule 
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Iy ſhake their Heads, and cough, and blow the 
Noſtrils. I knew a 7ervih Girl, who, after work 
ing a-while, in opening theſe Rolls of "Tobacey, 
was ſeized with a violent Inclination to vomit, 
And frequent Stools ; and ſhe told me herſelf, tha 
the hemorrhoidal Veſſels voided a great Quantiy 
of Blood, while ſhe ſat upon the Rolls. 

It would be ſuperfluous to ſay any thing here d 
the Uſe and Abuſe of Tobacco, Magnenus having 
writ a peculiar Treatiſe upon that Head, and the 
learned Etmulier having, in a Piece lately printed 
at Francfort, given us an exact Hiſtory of To 
bacco, and the Medicines prepared from it. | 


D:torders enfue upon the exceffive Uſe of it; 
and there are ſeveral Obſervations of that Natur 
to be met with in Authors. Helmont *, who at 


mach tinged yellow by its Smoak, and a{cribesa 
occult Poiſon to it. Simen Pauli and Richar 
Morton + afiirm, that by ſmoaking Tobacco tit 
Lungs gradually become dry and withered. Bare 
tus } demonſtrates, from the Diflection of man 


crue both to the Lungs and the Brain, not on 


Snuff. That "Tobacco, like all other Sternutat 


Smell which taints the Breath of thoſe who uſe it 
Now theſe Smells and flying Powders, whis 
are the ſharper, for bcing the thinner and _ 


In Cul. errant. n. 46. ac in tra, de mor. occal. 
+ Quiadr. Fot. It D. Pf, 6. 6, Sep 
. 1.4. ſe. ult, „ f 
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being received in ſuch a liberal Quantity at the 


1 Mouth and Noſtrils of the Jobacco- workers, they 
% ftimulate and dry the tender Coat of the Lungs 
it and A pera Arteria, and with their foul Steams 
ot only cloud the animal Spirits in the Brain, but 
in produce a narcotic Effect upon them ; and at the 


lame time corrupt the Digeſtion of the Stomach 
dy enervating the Acid it contains. 

[ have no Intention to faſten an infamous Cha- 
er upon ſo noted a Plant, dignified with the 
eine of Queen, and fo acceptable to all the Eurege- 
Te, especially in thoſe Countries where the Con- 

Iemption of Tobacco makes a conſiderable Branch 
nal! the public Revenue. The moſt celebrated 

Vriters have ſpoke very largely of the Virtues of 

Tobacco; and it is juſtly intitle] to a Place among 
he phyſical Plants. It is only the exceſſive and in- 
emperate Uſe of it which is Uleme-worthy ; and 
tis that which brought it to a Diverlity of For- 
une; and to bear an ill Name as well as a good 
ne, It is ſufficiently made out by Experience, 
lat Tobacco-leaves contain a great deal of vola- 
le Salt, by Means of which they exert an abſter- 
ve and yulnerary Virtue, in checking the luxu- 
ant Acid; and with regard to this Virtue EH: 
ws Ferdizandus || cries up the Decoction of it for 
mighty Secret in an Empyema. All che Word 
nows, that Tobacco-leaves chewed in the Mouth 
raw forth a great deal of Phlegm : But there is a 
reat Miſtake committed in this Cuſtom ; tor the 
bewing of it, and the throwing out ſuch Plenty 
t Lymph, is not equally healthful for all. In fat 
vdics, for Inſtance, and ſuch as have groſs Jui- 
es, Tobacco is of good Uſe, but in thoſe of a 
ous, hot Temperament it is offenſive, as Piſe“ 
© i Wh has 
| Hiſt, 22. * Lib. 4. c. 45. de Re. Nat. & 
led, ut, Ind, 1 


Tobacco, that he was neither hungry nor tired 


Ciſe of the Functions. Etmuller is much of the 


Chewers of Tobacco to labour under an almol 


and break the acid Ferment of the Ventricle, * 


+ In NI. N. & Med. utriuſque Ind. I. 4. c. 43. 
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has well obſerved. I have known a great may 
brought to a Conſumption by chewing Tobaca, 
who flattered themſelves that their Health was pr. 
ferved by the continual Flux that iſſued from ' thei 
Mouths, and could hardly be perſuaded, that th 
did themſelves an Injury in thus robbing the alin 
lands, and indeed the whole Body, of their ni 
tritious Juice. So bewitching is that incurable 
Cuſtom of Chewing and Smoaking Tobacco, th 
as it will ever be condemned, it will ever be n. 
tained, 
Several Authors affirm, that the Chewing « 
Smoaking Tobacco does ſo cloy the Appetite, that 
it will enable Men to travel long Journeys with: 
out being hungry. Piſe + ſays, That in travelliq 
through Deſarts he found that Benefit by chewin 


Helment t makes the ſame Aſſertion, and ſays, |: 
it is owing not to any Virtue'that the Tobacco h 
of ſatisſying the Appetite, but to this, that i 
ſinks the Senſe of the Want, and clogs the Exe: 


ſame Mind; for he ſays, That Tobacco, like al 
ether Narcotics, ſtupiſies the Spirits, and, by1 
volatile oily Salt, blunts the ſaline Ferment of tix 
Stomach ; ſo that the Sitmulus of Hunger is not fe 
Thus I have often obſerved the Smoakers and 


continual Inappetency, not unlike the ret 
Drinkers. For as Wine and its Spirit enervat 


the. frequent Chewing and Smoaking of I obact 
does ſo blunt the Saliva, and pall, the Stoma 
that the Senſe of Suclion is not at all perceive 
Plempius* joins in the ſame Sentiments, e 
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chat Tobacco docs not nouriſh in the leaſt, but 
quells the hungry Stomach, by calling a great 
Plenty of pituitous Humours to the Mouth, and 
ſwallowing them down. 

In the mean time I cannot but wonder how 
the Noſe, in Imitation of the Art of Cookety, 
came to be ſo ingenious as to find ſo many Arts 
and Ways for ſerving up and variouſly preparing 
Tobacco, that every one has to gratify his Note 
ſome coarſe, ſome ſmall, ſome ſcented, ſome un- 
ſcented, and not only the Noſe, but even the Pa- 
late is variouſly gratified by the Smoak, which they 
throw out at Noſe and Mouth: In fo much that [ 
never ſee theſe Uſers of Tobacco greedily cramming 
the Powder into their Noſtrils, or ſucking the 
Smoak, but I think of Orlando, deſcribed by Arte- 
eftus, as if, after loſing bis Brains, he were ſuck- 
ing them in again at his Noſtrils; or of Cacus 
ſtruggling with Hercules in the Cave of the Auer - 
tine Hill, and belching out Smoak from his Chops. 
Faucibus ingentenFfumum, mirabile dict, 
Evemat, invelvatque domum Caligine caca. 

But the main Queſtion is, What Relief the Art 
of Phyſic affords to Tobacconiſts ? Why, ſince 
the occahonal Cauſe cannot be removed, amd 
lince the Profpe&t of Profit renders the Smell of 
Tobacco leſs noiſome to them, I would advile 
them, in grinding, ſifting or handling this Commo- 
dity, to endeavour to keep off the flying Atome, 
dy covering their Mouths and Noſtrils, taking the 
freſh Air, frequently waſhing their Face with 
cold Water, rincing their Throat with Vinegar 
and Water, and even drinking of it ; for nothing 
s detter qualified to carry off and blunt thoſe Par- 
ticles which adhere to the Throat and Stomach, 
than ſuch Mixtures as have Vinegar for an Ingredi- 
ent. Emulſions of Melon-ſeeds, Barley-ptiſanes, 
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Cow's Whey, and Rice boiled in Milk, wil 
all be of Uſe to defend the Throat and Stomach, 
Conſidet ing that they uſe to work in dark and moif 


Places, eſpecially while the Ieaves are grinding in 4 
the Mill, and that they uſually complain of the Ir 
Head-ach and a Squcamiſhneſs, I uſually preſcribet Ml © 
\'omits, that being the ſhortelt Way to fetch uy i 
the ſinall Powder. which had got into the Stomach, + 
and of its own Nature. ineited to vomiting, 1 

Considering the Tradeſmen receive no ſmal Ml © 
Detriment from Smells, whether ſweet or harſh, I!. 
ul ence a mind to make a Digreſſion here of the 3 
Nature of Odaurs; but the Extent of that Tak 3 
icarcd me from undertaking it; for I was afraid . 


that, if once I dipped into it, the Pleaſantneſs of 
the Subject would carry me too far out of my 
Way. While I dwelt upon this Thought, and 
obferved that a great many Things have been fil 
of Smells, both by the antient and modern Philo- - 
ſophers and Phyſicians, both what a particular and 

exact Hiſtory of them is yet wanting, I thought 

upon a Method in which both the natural and f 
phy ſical Hiſtory of Odours might be compiled, “ 
by examining their Nature according to the phi- 
lolophical Maxims uf both the Moderns and the 
Antients; and enquiring into their Differences, 
Divifions into Claſſes, Properties, Idioſyncraſies, 
Cauſes, native Soil, » Compoſition, Mixtures, then 
the Res Unguentaria, or Perfumes of the Antients ; 
and then procceding to the Medicaments taken 
from Odours, in order to ſee whence the medict- 
nal Ute of Spirits, ſo much in vogue among the 
Moderns, took its Riſe; and laſtly, going through 
the Odours mentioned in the Bible, thoſe uſed by 
the Jetus in their Sacrifices, and thoſe which the 
Greeks, Rimans, Foypitions, and Indians, made 
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ule of in their Perfumes and Expiations, in order 
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o appeaſe or invoke the Gods. I his I forefaw 
would be a large Ficld of Hittor, , comprehending 
in one Performance whatever hes ſcattered in Au- 
thors, Or is ſtill to be diſcovered by Experiments. 
In antient Times Petrus Servins, a Reman Phy fi- 
cian, wrote a philological Treatiſe of Odours, and 
therein promiſed a phyfical Treatife upon the ſame 
Subject, but, fo far as we know, he did not make 
bis Word good : As for my Part, I will not ven- 
ture to pawn my Word for a Work of that Im- 
portance, which requires more I ime and Pains 
than I can afford: For a great many "Things which 


the 3 f 
re Diſtance, and at firſt View, ſeem plain and 
«a . N 
day, are afterwards found to be difficult, and in- 
e eicate: Which gave the Peet occaſion to ſay, 

my Tollimus ingentes aniues, & maxima parus 

ud BY Tempore meli mur. | 

ml 
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nd 3 

1 Of the Diſeaſes of the BR ARRRS of Corps. 
n * 
he [TE Buſineſs of Bearers and Undertakers 
= for Funerals was more laborious in antient 


„Limes than it is now ; for they took a great deal 
en ef Pains upon the Corps in wathing, anointing, 
burning, and gathering the Aſhes into Urns ; beſides 
which, they imployed Embalmers, Burners, and 
others of the meaner Sort of People: Though 
now a-days the Corps are only carried by the Bear- 
ers to the Church orChurch-yard, and fo interred; 
But conſidering that in Cities and "Towns, eſpecial- 
ly in Italy, every Family has its own Tomb 
in the great Churches, (whereas the common Peo- 
pc are interred promiſcuouſly at large in 
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wide Graves in their reſpective Pariſhes) the Bear. 


ers, imployed in Towns, being by that means oben 
dliged to go down to foul Vaults full of half-rotten ba. 
Corps, are thereupon liable to many perniciou Pa 
Diſeaſes; eſpecially malignant Fevers, ſudden WF” 
Death, Cachexies, Dropſies, ſuffocating Catarrhy, It 
and other diſmal Diſtempers. Accordingly, wh” 
{ee they have always a wan, cadaverous Counte- B 
nance,- as if they were already fit for the Grave: 
And, indeed, there cannot be a more eſfectuil T 
Means for raiſing peſtilential Diſtempers than thus a 
vyoing down into Sepulchres, and breathing for 3 
tome Time in that noxious Air, which pollutes the 0 
ethereal Nature of the animal Spirits, and renden Ge 
them unfit to execute their Office, that is, to ſup- th 
port the whole vital Machine. Hippocrates * juſtly a 
ubſerved, That Air is at once the Author of Life, © 
and of Diſeaſes : Doubtleſs then, the Air of S- MW" 
pulchres muſt needs be very pernicious to the c 
Bearers, and corrupt the whole Maſs of Blood, 

In the Days of Antiquity the public Slaves, who g 


were half-ſhaved, and called Inſcripti, were doom- 
ed to this mean Office, as well as to the digging 
of Metals, and the cleanſing of Jakes. Whence P 
Martial ſays, 


Duatuer Inſcripti portalant vile cadaver, p 
Accipit infelix qualia mille Rogus. 


But, in the Age we now live in, ſordid Lucre 
and neceſſitous Circumſtances conſtrain Free- men 
to perform the Office, though they have but ver? 
forry Luck; for I never knew a Beater an ol 
Man in my Life-time. All the World knows how 
much the Corruption of all forts of Carre 
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tends to defile the Air ; for frequent Experience 
has taught us, that fatal Plagues enſue upon great 
Battles, by reaſon of the Dead lying  unburied, 
and upon the indiſcreet opening antient Sepulchres. 
ſt is no wonder, therefore, that the Bearers and 
others concerned in Funerals do, by handling dead 
Bodics, opening the Doors of Sepulchres, and go- 
ing down into them, fetch up peſtilential Diſeaſes. 
There is a known Story of one Piſto, a Bearer, 
who buried a young Man finely dreſſed up in 
Cloaths, with new Shoes on the Feet of the 
Corps ; and a few Days after, finding the Church- 
doors open, opened the Tomb, went down into 
the Grave, and took the Shoes off the Corps ; 
but had no ſooner done, than he fell down and 
expired upon the Corps, and fo ſuffered a juſt Pu- 
nithment for violating the Sepulchre. 

This filthy Smell is frequently perceived in 
Churches, eſpecially in Summer, by reaſon of the 
great number of the Tombs, and their being fre- 
quently opened, which cannot be but very noxious 
to the People, notwithſtanding the Churches are 
perfumed with Frankincenſe, Myrrh, and other 
odoriferous "Things. Upon this Conſideration Li- 
lus Gyraldus, in his learned Treatiſe, de Faris /c- 
peliendi Ritu, juſtly condemns that modern Cuſtom 
of burying in Churches: For in antient Times, 
and in the earlieſt Days of Chriſtianity, the Corps of 
Martyrs only were interred in the Churches, the 
reſt of the Faithful being buried in Church-yards ot 
rear the Churches. The People in the Countty 
bury their Dead more decently than the Inbabi-' 
tants of Towns; for they put them into a Wooden? 
Coffin, and, having digged a deep Pit in ſome Field 
ncar their Pariſh-church, put them under Ground; 
the whole Ceremony being performed by Relat:- 
os and Neighbours, It was a laudable Cuſtom a- 
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mong the Romans to carry their Dead out d 
Town, as the Athenians did to the Keeway 
where they put them upon a Funeral-pile, and 
preſerved the Athes in Stone or Braſs Urns. The 
Roads, called Fra Latina and Flaminia, and eſpe- 
cially the military Ways or Cauſeys, were famous 
among the R:mans for a Frequency of Monw- 
ments. Hence Tuvenal. f 


m——E xperiar, quad concedatur in illis, 
Querum Flaminia tegitur Cints, atq; Lating. 


Now this they did, according to Cyraldus, for 
three Reaſons: Firit, "That theſe Monuments 
might invite the Paſſengers to the Purſuit of Vir- 
tue; and hence it is that the antient Epitaphs 2nd 
Inſeriptions were all addrefied to the /7atrres, ot 
Paſlengers: Secondly, "That, if the City ſho 
ve belieged, the Citizens might be invited to fight 
more Chearfully for the Aſhes of their Relations: 
Thirdly, and chiefly, That the Town might re: 
main untainted with the foul F#iuvia which flow 
rom putrefied Corps. Only, by a peculiar Privi- 
oe, the veſtal Virgins and the Emperors were i 
lowed to be interred within the Town. Tully * 
intorms us, That, by the Law of the "Twelve 
"Cables, the Funeral-pile, though out of Town, 
was to be ſixty Foot diſtant from cther Men's 
[Touts ; and that, not for fear of Fire, as be 
ces you, but to avoid the filthy Smell which at 
tends the burning of Corps. So careful were the 
\ntien's in providing for the Safety of the Com— 
munity, by Keeping the Air clean, that they 1e& 
weed ont of Town nat only all unclean Things 
but even the Aſhes of their own Relations. Na, 
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Hiſidus was againſt the very dunging of the 
Grounds, becaufe the Wholſomeneſs of the Air 
ind WF ought to be preferred to the Fertility of the Soil. 
e and by an Edict of the Zdiles, or Church-ward- 
ens, the bringing of any thing made of Hides or 


os BY Skins into the Churches was prohibited; for it was: 
1. BY unlawful to put any thing in the Churches that 
came from a dead Thing. | 

To conclude, it is but reafonable, ſince the 

Bearers and Funeral-officers hide under Ground 

the Corps of the Deceaſed, together with the Er- 

rors of Phyſicians, that the Art of Phyſic ſhould 

fr MW 1cquite them in a beneficial Way for thus ſupport- 


ing the Dignity of the Profeſſion. For this End 
they muſt be cautioned, to guard themſelves in 
nd doing their Office as much as they can; that is, 
to obſerve the Cautions uſual in the Time of a 
Plague, to waſh their Mouths and Throats with 
Abt arp Vinegar, to carry in their Pockets Handker- 
cticts ſoaked in Vinegar, to refreſh the Spirits by 
oloriterious Things, and to let the Tombs be open 
ww ome ſmall Time before they go into them, that 
vi. the impriſoned Steams may gradually fly out. 
When their Buſineſs is over, let them return 
+ lome and ſhift themſelves, and endeavour to go 
he s clean in their Cloaths as their Circumſtances 
will allow them. It they are ſeized with any Di- 
ns temper, they muſt be attended with a great deal 
he et Circumſpection. Whenever I have to do with 
at- his fort of Men, I let blood but very ſparingly, 
the bor their Blood is of the ſame colour with their 
n- accs; Purgatives being more proper for them who 
abour under a foul Cacochymy, and are likelier to 
de than to live. | 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Diſeaſes of M1Dwives, 


HE Office of Midwives is quite different 

from that of Bearers, fince the former take 
Care of Man's Entry into the World, and the 
latter aſſiſt at his Departure from it; but bot 
Offices, reſpecting the Origin and the End of 
Life, are ſufficient Evidence of the State of Hu- 
manity. Though Midwives do not incur ſuchDanger 
by aſſiſting Women in Child-birth, as the Bearer; 
do by the Interring of Corps; yet they do nat 
always eſcape free when they receive the Birth, 
together with the Flux which comes from the U- 
terus. I need not mention the Corruption of the 
Lochia, the Diminution or Suppreſſion of whole 
Flux, for a few Hours, is enough to kill the Wo 
wan who lies in. Neither am I unacquainted with 
the many Queſtions which have been, and ftil 
are put, relating to the corrupt Nature of the 
JMenjtrua. Pliny * ſays, The menflrual Flux hal 
ſuch noxious Qualities, that it ſours Stum, blaſt 
Corn, kills what comes a-near it, and burns the Frut 
of the Earth. But Fallapius F endeavours to cleat 
it of ſo heavy a Charge, aſſerting, That the men- 
ſtrual Blood is good, and in its own Nature laudz 
ble, if the Woman be ſound; that it is the ſame 
with that which nouriſhes both the Woman and 
the Fatus, and that it is only the Quantity d 


the Blood which moves the Womb to Hou 
1 bis 
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This Opinion is favoured by Rodericus a Caſtrot, 
ard by Ballonius|, who ſays, The menſtrual E- 
vacuation is peccant in Quantity, but not in Quality, 
and quotes a noted Place of Fippocrates'sW ritingsf, 
where he calls the menſtrual Flux not fuorem, but 
hrem [T& xalawnvic avliin.] Nay, Ballonius * 
ſays elſewhere, That the menſtrual Flux is not pec- 
cant either in Quantity or Quality, but is brought 
ale about by the ſecret and wonderfrnl Counſel of Na- 
the ure and Divine Providence, for a future Procrea- 
oth tion. | | 
| of I have often obſerved with Admiration, that ſome 
Hu- Women, when worn out, and brought almoſt 
ger to a Conſumption, by Diſeaſes of long Duration, 
ers Wand particularly a noble Nun, when quite ſpent 
not MW with a ten Years Sickneſs which confined her to 
th, ber Bed, have ſtill had their Diſcharges every 
U- Month regularly, though indeed the Quantity did 
the W not exceed a few Drops. But, after all, I am ſtil] 
ole Woof Opinion, that the menſtrual Blood has ſome- 
Vo- what of Malignity in it: For the menſtrual Flux 
rich s not only an Excretion, but a Secretion perform- 
ſtil ed by Virtue of fome Fermentation unknown to 
the vs, the ſaline and other Particles being precipitat- 
bat Med to the Glandules of the Uterus, and fo thrown 
out of the Body. 5 

ui This Fermintation and inteſtine Perturbation i; 
eat Wlufficiently experienced by the Women, both 
en: ¶ when their menſtrual Flux approaches, and when 
da- it is actually upon them; for which Reaſon ſome 
me call it a menſtrual Fever; that is, a medicinal Fe- 
and Wer, which is followed by a Brisk neſs of the Spirits, 
of Wand a better State of Health. O ribaſius , writing 


* upon 
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upon this Subject, ſays prettily, That Nene 
Joy gives Matter of Grief, and their Grief turny 
Fey. It we may credit the Hiſtories committel 
to Writing, the menſtrual Blood is given for 
Love-potion, and enjoys the Virtue of making 
People mad; by this Means they ſay Caius Calige 
la was bewitched by his Wife Cæſania. Among 
the chirurgical Cautions, relating to the Cure of 
Wounds, Frageſius, Larfrancus, and other cclebrat 
ed Surgeons afſlert, "That the Lint ſhould not be 
made of Women's Linnen or Shifts; notwithſtand. 
ing they are frequently waſhed; and that by res 
fon of the Virulency of the menſtrual Blood: 
Nay, they require that the wounded Perlons 
ſhould not be ſeen nor looked upon by Women 
under their menſtrual Flux, or by Men heated 
with venereal Embraces, bv reaſon of the goatiſh Hat 
Steams which come from them. So that what is n 
related by Pliny t, and by Jeaichimus Camerarius ft 
in Gaſparus a Rejes, is not ſo fabulous as ſome re 
think. That the Bees purſuc Men who are jul {Wa 
come from a venereal Encounter, as being migh- {WL 
tily delighted with the Sweetneſs of  Odours, aud en 
very obſervant of Chaſtity. er 
But let the menſtrual Flux be what it will, the WW": 
Evacuation from the Uterus, which uſhers in and iv 
ſucceeds the Birth, is undoubtedly tainted wih ein 
Malignity and Virulency, as appears from the fud- WW": 
den Suppreſſion or Diminution of the Flux of the Wt 
Lochia, which gives riſe to malignant Fevers, which WW" 
quickly carry off the Patient; whereas a finp'« A. 
Suppreſſion of the menſtrual Diſcharge, is not at 1 
tended with ſuch fatal Conſequences ; for if it WF" 
renders Women ſickly and cachectie, it does nt 
carry them off ſo ſpeedily. In. ſhort, the "1 
{ucks 
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„as out of the Blood os Chyle the moſt ſpiri- 
u ous and pure Part; ſo that the pregnant Wo- 
an is robbed of her moſt ſpirituous Juice, by 
i lich Means it comes to paſs that a peccant Re- 
ing ondance of Humours prevails, not only in the 
glas of Blood, but in the very Subſtance of the 
ng terus, which, while the Woman is with-child, 
of Wecomes very thick, as Graef and Syluius have ob; 
ed; for the more the Womb is diſtended, the 
- be Pore its Subſtance is incraſſated. This Redun- 
nd. ace of Humours, which lay quiet and eaſy be- 
ea» Wore Child-birth, is upon this Accident put into 
d: lotion, and kills the Woman, unleſs it be car- 
oed off ſpeedily, and by a continual Efflux. 

nen Now the Midwives, ſtanding ready to receive 
ted Ne Birth with expanded Hands, and continuin 
tin Da that Poſture for ſeveral Hours, receive ao fond 
t is W/amage upon their very Hands from the dropping 
is | Wt che Tacks: infomuch that ſometimes their Hands 
me re inflamed and ulcerated by the ſharp corroſive 
jul latter. Fernelius *, admiring the Force of con- 
ious Diſeaſes, relates the Caſe of a Midwife, 
ho, by laying a Woman, contracted ſuch a Difor- 
er in her Hand, that it corrupted and fell off; 
ing, that the Woman ſhe had Jaid was poxed, 
and No that as a Nurſe, who ſuckles a foul Child, re- 
it Nreives the firſt Infection in the Breaſts ; * a 
de Wild, that ſucks a pocky Nurſe, diſcovers the 
the it Seeds of the Pox in the Mouth and Palate 3 fo 
ich us Midwife felt the dire Effects of the Contagion 
1 the Hand upon which the pocky Leochia dropped. 
Ihis your expert and prudent Midwives are ſuſfi- 
ently aware of; for, when they are obliged to 


not r pocky Woman, they wrap their H ands up in 
10 nnen Cloaths, and waſh them often 1 in Water 
ks and 
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and Vinegar. Add to all this, That the Midwirg 
receive at Mouth and Noſtrils the noxious Steam 
ariſing from the Flux of the Womb, and, which! 
worſe, they cannot arm themſelyes again 
them with ſweet - ſoented Odours, theſe being ax 
to throw the Women in labour into hyſteric Fits,” 
Perhaps the Midwives are not ſo much expoſe 
to Danger in England, France, Germany, and othe 
Countries, where the big-bellied Women bring 
forth their Children in Bed, and not upon perk 
rated Stools as they do in Itah; before which the 
Midwives are obliged to fit bending forward wit 
expanded Arms waiting the Egreſs of the Fetu 
and are fo fatigued with Toil and patient Atten 
dance (eſpecially when they wait upon Wome 
of Quality, or ſuch as have hard Labour) that in 
mediately upon the Delivery they run Home quit 
fatigued, and curſe their Profeſſion. 
I have narrowly inquired, and am ſtill at aol 
to determine, whether the Women among t 
Ancients uſed to bring forth upon Stools or in Bed. 
But this and many other curious Things had not 
been unknown, if the Flames had not deſtroyed 
the Library of Th. Bartholine, where that cele 
brated Author had an elaborate and finiſhed Tres 
tiſe de Puerperio Veterum. However, the Cuſton 
of bringing forth in Bed begins now to obtain i 
this Country, which I take to be a laudable Pac 
tice ; becauſe by this Means many Inconveniencis 
are avoided : For, unleſs they have a very eaſy Del 
very, it falls out very often that the Women un 
carried, after ineffectual Throws, from the Stool i 
Bed, and from Bed to the Stool again, to the gred 
Detriment of their Strength; or, after they at 
delivered, fall into violent Hæmorrhages of tis 
Uterus, and exſpire upon the Stool. Beſides, 4 


Brutes, having no other Midwife but Nature, 
upd 
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pon the Ground while they bring forth; and fo 
each us, that it is eaſier to bring forth in a lying 
ture, than when the Body is raiſed or fitting, 
ome may reply, that the Brutes are forced to lie 
lown for fear their Young-ones ſhould fall down 
nd be daſhed to death, or becauſe they look flat 
»wn to the Earth, and their Womb has a different 
ofition from that of the human, fo as to render 
e Excluſion of the Fetus eaſier. But, in Op- 
ſition to this, we ſee that the little ſmall Ani- 
als, ſuch as little Bitches, Cats, and Mice, who 
ave no occaſion to fear the Dropping of their 
tu from on high, do all bring forth in a lying. 
oſture. Neither do I believe, that the uprigbt 
oſition of the Womb contributes much to the 
xility of Delivery; for we may readily appre- 
nd, that the Fætus, once ſtripped of its Cover- 
7, and preſſing for an Exit, is ſpeedily hurried 
the Vagina, and makes its Exit often in a pre- 
natural Poſture, as with the Hands ſtretched 
t, or any other Way. 

In fine, the Midwives, who would perform 
ir Office without the Danger of Infection, ought 
ery now and then, when they have any Reſpite, 
) waſh their Hands and Arms in Water and 
ne: After their Buſineſs is over they ought to 
ah their Faces and Hands in Water and Vinegar, 
Id ſhift themſelves ; and, in a word, they ought 
take a nice Care all along to have clean Things 
out them. A certain old Midwife told me, that, 
ben ſhe was called to attend a pocky or cachectic 
oman, ſhe uſed to ſtay to the very laſt Throws 
fore ſhe ſet her upon the Stool, by which Means 
kept her Hands from being ſo long expoſed to 
dropping of the contagious Lochia. 
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CHAP. XX. 
_ Of the Diſeaſes of NuRSrs. 


A FTE R the Midwives have done their Offce 
they are ſucceeded by the Nurſes, Who att 
likewiſe ſubject to various Diſeaſes in the Courte 
Suckling. By Nurfes here I underitand not on 
the hired Nurſes, who ſuckle other Folks 
dren, but likewiſe thoſe who ſuckle their ow 
Now. the Difeaſes to which they are common 
ſubject are Conſumptions, hyſteric Paſſions, 
ftulous and ſcabby Eruptions, Head-achs, Ven 
gos, Difficulty of Breathing, and Weakneſs 
the Sight; befides many other Diforders, cfpecil 
in their Breaſts, occaſioned by the Redundancy 
Curdling of the Milk; for thereupon the Brea 
are inflamed and impoſthumated, and the Nippt 
chopped. It is eaſy to conceive how long vue 
ling cauſes a Conſumption: For when the Ch 
decomes big and fucks a large Quantity of Mi 
(whether it be generated of the Blood accordi 
to the Ancients, or rather of the Chyle accord 
to the Moderns) the Nurſes Bodies are robbed 
their nutritious Juice, and to exhauſted, that th 
grow thin and fender ; eſpecially if they fuck 
1 wins, or, for the Sake of Profit, ſuckle ano 
Chill befides their own. That ncby Erupti 
will affect the Nurfes may readily be inferred fra 
their handling, dandling and carrying in OK 
Arms their Children, who are generally. trol 
with Tettars and the Cruſta La#tra; for the U 
dren, who have not the Benefit of this E vacuati 
ate uſually ſeized with violent Diſtempers, ac? 
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de to Hippocrates®': Beſides the milder Patt of 
e Blood and Chyle being conveyed to the Breaſts, 
nd there converted into Milk, the ſerous and ſalt 
lumours are only left for the Nouriſhment of the 
body, and theſe break out in Blotches and Scabs, 
ippocrates + aſſerts, That a Nurſe, who was 
oubled with cuticular Eruptions while ſheſuckled, 


dees clear of them in the Summer after weaning 
e Child. This Paffage is admirably well inter- 
e reted by Martianus, in Oppoſition to Falgſius's 
ou eomment, who fancied, that the Nurſe had been 
out her Menſes while ſhe ſuckled, and that 
oc Puſtules took riſe from the ſabſequent Caco- 
my of her Body. Theſe Eruptions, favs Mar- 


nut, are rather to be imputed to the Errors 


/en@Þmmitted by Nurſes in the Way of Eating and 
ef WWrinking, for they think to increaſe their Stuck of 
ci a by much Feeding: And befides, all Sucklers 


e to have a great Appetite. Add to theſe the 
atchings, and Interruption of Sleep, which Nurſes 
quently undergo, for by that Means Crudities 
ed in their Body, and, if joined by any falt 
CoWumour, become a fit Matter for Puſtules. 
Hippocrates t gives us the Hiſtory of another 
ordingWurle to this Effect: Therfander's Y ife, 105 
ora her own Child, being troubled with a Leuco- 
leamatia, or 4 fart of Dropſy, though not to a 
degree, tas ſeized twith an acute Froer. Her 
fucli"2%e rwas parched and grow very reugh, with Pu- 
mon pon it, and ſbe voided at the Month Nrn. 
wp the tb eueth Day the Criſis toas not per ſect. 
d fa al fuss imputes the acute Fevers of Nurſes to 
duppreſſion of the menſtrual Evacuation ; but 
rouge us Account of the Matter ſeems to be 
ajuſter. For we muſt not take Nurſes to be 
CLuatio in 
acc De Morb. Sac. n. . ＋ 2 in 2. Epic, 
pid. t. 14. ox Vale 
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in a preternatural State, becauſe their Menſes 
not flow while they ſuckle, for then the mend; 
Purgation would naturally accompany the Su 
linge But the Blame is to be thrown upon the E 
rors in Diet, the reſtleſs Nights, and the Dept 
dation of the nutritious Juice: For Heppocrate,.i 
aſſerting, that this Woman was leucophlegmate 
and voided Worms at the Mouth, inſinuates ch 
the firſt Paſſages, and indeed the whole Body, we 
ſtuffed with groſs Juices. _ 
It is upon theſe Accounts that Nurſes are ſubje 

to Weakneſs of the Eyes, Head-achs, a Gidding 
in the Head, a Difficulty of Breathing, and d 
Fluor Albus, eſpecially if they ſuckle for ſeit 
Years. Ballgnius, * the moit experienced Pi e 
cian of his Time, obſerves, that all the Women, er 
had been Nurſes for a long Time, grew very lea 
or were afterwards apt to be ſickly, or ſubject toi a 
Fluor Albus, or laboured under a Weakneſs: Me. 
in ſuch Women the Humours are eaſily colliquat 
and the Parts which receive them give a ready at 
ceſs; as it happened to a certain old Woman, fa 
Ballsnius, who had fo much Milk, that ſhe ſuck 

three Children for a long Time, the Conſequent 

of which was the emptying of the Veſſels, and 

habitual Infirmity, The fame Author + reh 

the Cafe of a Nurſe, from which we may ga 

a Caution of no ſmall Importance relating to! 

right Cure of Nurfes. A certain Il nan, ſays 

had ſuch a Defiuttion upon the Spine, that ſhe uu 

moſt quite /liff. She was a Nurſe, and perhaps 

Fatigue of Suckling had occaſioned her Illneſs. 
recovered upon the Application of. Cotton and 
toit heut Bleeding, for the Heat of the Bad and thi 


unction promoted a Concec lian. Perhaps anot ha ; 
| bn 
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Lian world have been for blieding her. © Thoſe Phy- 
ans, who impute the Diſeaſes of Nurſes to the 
uppreflion of the Menſes, are often for Bleeding; 
ut they commit a great Error. Had that Wo- 
han been in the Hands of our modern Phyſicians, 
de had been bled three or four times; for they 
ok upon Bleeding as the chief Hinge of the Cure 
f the Diſorders of Nurſes, becauſe while they 
ckle they have no menſtrual Purgation. But 
hey are mightily miſtaken ; for it is not ſo much 
Abſence of that Evacuation which we are to 
ind, as the Cacochymy, and the Diſorder of the 
ody contracted by long Suckling. Beſides, in 
s Country, there are few Nurſes who live 
great Families, but feed high; which is a fur- 
er Argument for our being cautious of Phlebo- 
dmy, for fear of weakening the Body more, and 
tou adding Strength to the Diſeaſe. So that the 
fer Way of the two is to inſiſt upon Purgatives, 
ther than run the Riſque of unſeaſonable Bleed- 


0 


all the World knows what Diſorders Nurſes 
ergo in their Breaſts, ſuch as Redundancy of 
[1enik, the profuſe Running of it when it is thin, 
hich is followed by a Weakneſs and a conſum- 
rea Decay) the Curdling of the Milk, Inflamma- 
ons and Abſceſles in the Breaſts, and Chops in 
e Nipp'es : The Cauſes and Cure of all which l 
tbear to mention, this Subject being treated at 
danrge by practical Writers, and particularly by the 
arned Etmuller, who muſters up a long Train 
| Remedies “ for that end, | 

nd Sometimes Nurſes complain of a painful Com- 
eſhon in their Back, eſpecially ſuch of them as 
e been lately brought to bed, and have a oor 
de: 


* Valet. Infant. 
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deal of Milk, either from the Softnefs and Lau 
of-the Breaſts, or from the Weakneſs of the Chi 
which is not able to empty them. This Pain 
felt Cbiefly in the. Back, by reaſon of the exceſi 
Turgency or Diſtention of the lacteal thorag 
Vetfels, which climb over the Sp:ual/ Marrav, x 
convey the chylous Matter to the axillary Veſſch 
or elſe to the Breaſts, in order to the Generati 
of Milk, this Diſtentation is to be remedied by 
moderate Diet, and eſpecially abſtaining fra 
ſtrong Wine; and, if the Pain be violent, Bleedy 
will not be improper. This Pain, which is ſons 
times followed by a Fever, is chiefly obſerved 
mong the luſty, hale Women. 

- Hyſteric Diſorders do alſo afflict Nurſes, eſped 
ally ſuch of them as live in great Families, 
high, and are carefully withheld from their Hu 
bands Embraces. For when the Nurſe is high fe 
the Womb ſwelling with Liquor aſſumes a F 
ouſneſs, and gives no. ſmall Taint to the mill) 
quor in the Breaſts. Almoſt all Authors lay dos 
this for a Certainty, that Nurſes ought to abſta 
from Coition, leſt the Milk ſhould be ſpo iled. TI 
Woman who ſuckles, ſays Galen, + 1 abſta 
altogether from Venery, for Copulation brin 
down the Menſes, and gives the Milk an un 
voury Taint. It would be tedious to quote l 
Authors who look upon this as a neceſſary Cautid 
though in reality it is neither countenanced! 
Reaſon, nor backed by Experience. I grant, | 
deed, that if a Nurſe concerves, ſhe gives 
weak and vitious Nouriſhment ; and that there 
on the Child muſt either be weaned or put out 
another Nurſe. De Greaf * has a curious and 
markable Story of a Man, who had a little! 
Bitch which ſuckled a Cat, notwitſtanding thetl 


＋ In p. de Tu. Fal.c. g. De Vir. Orges. 
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a never been with Pup, which he kept up from 
e Dog, when ſhe grew proud; but by chance 
e lighted on a Dog by ſtealch, and from that 
ime: forth the Cat would not fuck her Milk. 
> that I dare not deny, but that repeated and 
moderate Venery will taint the Milk. -But at 
e fame Time I do not know, but the Milk may 
more vitiated by keeping up the Nurſes from 
te Fellowſhip of their Husbands, which whets 
ir Appetite and tofles their Mind in awkward 
ging Night and Day, and ſo throws them into 
oneWolent hyſteric Fits: And thus it is, that 
ce People, who watch their Children's Nurſes 
ore narrowly than their own Wives, are only re- 
ſpeaWnzes upon the innocent Children. 
Authors may write what they will, in compli- 
ce with Galen's Dictates, and confine the Nurſes 
h fed 2 Priſon, where the Society of Men is not al- 
wed : But for my Part, I am of another Mind ; 
d, in Juſtification of my Thoughts (as the Ora- 
[+ ſaid) ad Pepulum provece, I appeal to the Peo- 
For F obſerve that among the common Peo- 
„ all the Mothers ſuckle their own Children, 
abſlaß cs ſome-Accident prevents them) and lie every 
ght with their Husbands, whoſe Embraces they 
n unlWOceiv'e after the uſual manner, without incurring 
* Inconveniences with reference to their Milk, 
autianch Phvficians are ſo much afraid of, when they 
\ced Wicernn the Nurſes of great Men's Children to a 
nt, orous Chaſtity, In this City there are but few 
es Oo tlie Nobility or Gentry who entertain their 
hereihres in their own Houſes; for, upon high 
| ing, their Laſciviouſnels and Petulancy 
and FF unſufferable; and - therefore the Children 
tele WY” criuns of Quality are-commonly put out to 
chte who entertain them at Home with their 
= family ; nay the Country Nurſes are preter- 
| 8 red 
1 Lö. 7. Eg. 12. 
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red to thoſe who live in Town, becauſe the; 
Milk is preſumed to be heartier and ſtronger, 
The only Author, I know of who rejed i 
vulgar Error of tying up the Nurſes from the 
Husband's Embraces, is Martianus, * who, af 
ſhewing how the Milk is generated, ſpeaks to t 
Purpoſe. If theſe Things be true, thoſe Aut 
muſt be miſlaken who protubit Nurſes to keep 
pany with Men, as if that would vitiate the Mil 
for Copulation raiſes a certain Motion in the Wh 
which depends the Breeding of the Mill, 

adds Alacr ity te the Woman, by virtue of whicht 
little Veins are relaxed, as Hippocrates ſays 
which contribute very much to the Plenty and 
neſs of the Milk. Beſides, fince Continence is ſa 
fenſiue to thoſe who are accuſtomed to Venery, that 
makes them ſubject to narious Diſeaſes, it canis 
ſafe Courſe to deprive Nur ſes altogether of their I 
bands Company. Beſides, if we weigh the Caſet 
turely, we ſhall find, that the Milk owes its! 
Origin to the Womb: For, while the Womb 
moved and tranſported with venereal Meaſure, 
whole Centexture of the Body is likewiſe mog. 
and the Blood-veflels become larger. And ni; 
that I have mentioned the Dilatation of the Hit 
veſſels, it puts me in mind of a Cuſtom obſen ue 
by the Antients in ſolemnizing Matrimony. Mit 
the Bride went firſt to bed, the Nurſe took Wi 
Meaſure of her Neck with a Thread, and! 
Morning ſhe meaſured it again with the! 
Thread; and if the Thread proved too ſhort i 
Morning, ſhe joy fully proclaimed, that the! 
groom had made a Virgin a Woman. To 


Cuſtom Martial alludes when he ſays, 


* De Nut. Pa. Ver. 250. 
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Nen illam Nutrix orienti luce reviſens, 
Heflerno collum poterit circumdare filo : 


at is to ſay, the Bride's Neck grew bigger, and 
er Veins ſwelled upon the Exerciſe of Venery. 

[ have often times bent my Thoughts upon the 
mechanical Contrivance of Nature, by which Milk 
s bred in the Breaſts as ſoon as the Fetus is brought 
orth, and even before, as if it were contrived by 
me intellectual Being, who makes proviſion be- 
ore-hand to anſwer the Neceſſities of the Infant. 
But I cannot yet form to myſelf any ſatisfactory 
lea of the Matter, neither do I receive any Satis- 
action from thoſe who have treat d on this Point; 
uch as Diemerbroeck, Gaſparus, Bartholine, and 
chers quoted by Diemerbroeck *. For which Rea- 
vn I ſhall venture to make a ſmall Digreſſion upon 
his Subject. „ | 

its The Diſcovery of the Lacteals, begun in this 
omb{ertunate Age by Aſellius, and brought to Perfecti- 
ure, Wn by Pecquetus, though Hippocrates + ſeems to 
move hinted at it, is univerſally known ; there be- 
g no Retainer to Phyſic, who is unacquainted 
e Bag ich the Motion of the Chyle through its proper 
oblen{Wucts, and its Ingreſs into the Blood-veſſels, or 
y. Wich the Opinion of the Ancictns and Moderns, re- 
took ting to the conſtituent Matter of Milk, which 
and Mey will needs derive from the Chyle, taking 
the lik to be a Part of the Chyle mixed with the 
zort Mood and firained out in the Breaſts, This Opi- 
the Men they back with Conjectures not deſtitute of 
robability, which were firſt conceived by Mar- 
anus ||, that excellent Commentator upon H:#po- 
H ' crates 


L. 2. e. 2. Anat. Diff. de Mamm. + De Gland. 
3. Cem. Hip. de Nat. Pueri. 
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crates. Theſe Things, which in antient Ting Wh, 
were propoſed only as Doubts, concerning the 
Subſtance of Milk, are now plain and unqueſtion- 
ed Truths. But we are till at a loſs to fix u 
the mechanic Means by which the Chyle is forced 
ſo plentifully into the Glandules of the Breaſts, 
both before and after Child-birth, notwithſtanding 
the Child-bed Purgation; for it is evident, that the 
Chyle does not move naturally that Way, and we 
cannot be ſo ſenſeleſs as to aſcribe its Motion either 
to an imaginary at. ractive Force, or to the Direc 
tion of an intelligent Faculty. 

Since the Comments of the Moderns cannot 
ſatisfy us upon this Head, let us now conſult the 
Oracles of the Ancients, and try if they advance 
any Thing which bears a Reſemblance to Truth; 
For, as Plautus + ſays, the old Fables are infinitely 
preferable to the new. | . 

Though the great Hippocrates ſometimes made 
uſe of the word Nature, in explaining the wonder- 
ful Things performed within our Bodies, yet be 
manifeſtly acknowledges that mechanical Neceſ- 
ſity, which is ſo much in vogue among the mo- 
dern Writers, who, diſcarding all Ferments, bring 
all to the Teſt of Mechaniſm, and an artful Struc- 
ture. That Hippocrates had this mechanical Ne- 
ceſſity in view is apparent from ſeveral Paſlages d 
his Writings. In one Place he ſays, * amen how 
an eaſy Delivery, when, after the Breaking if 
the Coats or Coverings, the Fœtus tends and ſway 
towards its Head; for when the greateſt Stay tend 
towards the Feet, it preſents itſelf obliquely ; the Greek 
Word own being well interpreted Mementum and 
Inclinatioa. The mechanical Production of Milk 

he 


+ Prolog. Cofm. * Fpid. de Nat. Parr, u. 21, and 41 
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he explains after this Manner; The N emb, ſwelling 
ith the Bulk of the Feetus, bears upon the Woman's 
ay; and the Belly being full, when it is preſſed ar 
nutezed,, f he fatteſt Part of the Food flies out into the 
mul and the Fly. This, fays the venerable Au- 
her, is the Neceſſity or neceſſary Cauſe which gives 
rife to Milk, in which Words he points to the me- 
hanical'Solution of the Phenomenon. 
When a Woman therefore is with-child, as ſoon 
s the Fætus begins to be 5 it bears upon the 
omb, the Inteſtines, the Ventricle, the Dia- 
hragm, and all the upper Parts, and ſqueezes them 
to a narrower Cympats, at the ſame time it 
Ives the Chyle brews the lacteal Veſſels of the 
fMomen, and the thoracic Ducts towards the Breaſts; 
he ſoſt and looſe Texture of which gives it a ready 
dumiſſion either through the Du#7us Cbyliferi, or, 
f theſe are not yet open, through the Auteriæ 
Mammarie, as Lower. and Dicms will have it. 
is Motion of the Chyle to the Breaſts needs no 
ther impellent Force but the Compreſſion made 
the Bulk of the Fetus, which may be backed 
7 the Motion of the Fœtus, as Hippocrates ſays f: 
or the firſt Signs of Milk appear in the Breaſts, as '- 
on as the Fœtus begins to move in the Womb. 
urſuant to this Notion the famous Pecquetus, the 
nt Diſcoverer of the thoracic Chyle-veſteis, was 
Opinion, that the Motion of the Diaphragm 
ſhed the Chyle from the Lacteals of the {bdomen 
d thoſe of the Breaſt ; and from thence to the 
ls of Blood. Heredotus * has a very curious 
remarkable Obſervation of the Means uſed by 
: Scythians to obtain greater Quantitics of Mare's 
lik, upon which they live. They take, ſays he, 
iro Bones like Pipes or It hiſtles, and fixing them 
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in the Mares Genitals, bl:w through them with thir 
Mouths, while the Mare is a milking. This Contri- 
vance they uſe up9n the Apprehenſion that it ſwell 
the Mare's J eins, and makes the Lader fall down, 
Though the Womb of a Woman is not ſituate 
near the Breaſts as in the Brutes which have their 
Faces pointed to the Ground; yet, when it is d- 
ſtended by the Fetus grown to a conſiderable 
Bulk, it has Force enough to ſqueeze the adjacent 
Parts, and drive upwards the Juice contained in 
the Veſſels; eſpecially if we conſider, that the 
4 Motion of the Fœtus in the Womb joins Force 
| for that End with the above-mentioned Prei 
ſure. | 
Now, after Delivery, the Womb returns to ib 
natural Magnitude, and fo this Preſſure and for: 
warding Motion ceaſes ; for which Reaſon Hipp 
crates + adds, That the Milk repairs to the Breafli, 
previded the Woman ſuckles ; for the Sucking of tht 
Rreajls inlarges the Capacity of the Veins, and tb 
being thus dilated draw the Fat from the Belly, and 
diſtribute it through the Breaſts. So that the Childs 
Sucking is ſufficient to continue the Motion of the 
Chyle ; but without that Suction the Springs wil 
ſpeedily I up. This Preſſure of the diſtended 
Womb diſcovered by Hippocrates, is countenanced 
by a Remark made upon the Animals, which bring 
torth ſeveral Fetus's at one Birth, and have a long 
Row of Dugs on each fide, ſuch as Swine, Dog, 
and Cats, that the Dugs which lie neareſt tc 
Cernua of the Womb, where the greateſt Preſlur 
is, are fulleſt of Milk both before and after, Litte- 
ing; Which I have ſcen myſelf oftener chan once, 
and for that Reaſon the Puppies which happen te 
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ſuck the middling Teats are ſtronger and fatter than 
thoſe which ſuck at the two Ends. TY 

Thus we ſee Hippocrates endeavoured to ex- 
plain the Motion of the Humour which becomes 
Milk, after a mechanical Way ; and had his Suc- 
ceſſors followed his Example, Medicine had long 
before now been raiſed to a higher Degree of Per- 
ection in many Points: But, inſtead of that, they 


pretended to ſolve all difficult Queſtions by having 


recourſe to the Word Nature; the moſt inligni- 
fcant Word which ever crept into phyſical Difputes, 
and the greateſt Patron of Ignorance, Dems: - 
breeck, ® dwells long upon the Queſtion, What it 
is which drives the Chy le throuch its DuQts to the 
Heart, or forces it to the Breaſts, in order to be- 
come Milk? Having rejected the Opinion of 
Deuſingius, who took it to be a certain Quality 
which rarifies and ferments all Things in the Body, 
he endeavours to eſtabliſh his own, but upon very 
fender Grounds ; for he imputes all the Motion, 
we now fpeak of, to a ſtrong Imagination in the 
pregnant Woman, while ſhe thinks intently of the 
Generation of Milk ſor the Nouriſhment of the 
Child: Which Opinion is learnedly refuted by 
Bartholine+. Beſides, this imaginary Whim will 
quickly fall, if we but conſider that I. dies of 
Quality, who refuſe to ſuckle their own Children, 
for fear of making their Breaſts laggy, have, ne- 
vertheleſs, Milk in their B eaſts. And they arc 
ſo far from thinking with Concern, or wiſhing for 
Milk in their Breaſts, that all their Thoughts cen- 
ter in the avoiding of it: And yet, in ſpite of their 
Wiſhes, in ſpite of all the Remedies they uſe to 
the contrary, their Breaſts are viſited with Milk 
the third or fourth Day after Delivery. However, 
| | H 3 Bartholine 
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Barthaline himſelf has no firm or ſatisfactory Ph. 
tion upon this Head; for all his Advances are pro- 
poſed in a dubious Way. In the firſt Place, x 
mong the external Cauſes which diſpoſe the Breaſk 
to Lactification, he reckons the ſudden Change 
which is obferved in Virgins when the Terms be 
gin to low, the Privities are covered with Hair, 
the Voice changes, the Breaſts begin to be round 
and plump; then he brings in the Male- ſeed, which 
in Conception puts the Maſs of Blood in a Fer- 
ment, and diſpoſes the Chyle to a readier Seceflion 
n the Breaſts. The internal Cauſes which make 
the Breaits turgid, three or four Days after Child- 
virth, he imputes to the Reflux of the chylou 
Blood, which uſed to repair in great Plenty to th 

Womb, for the Nouriſhment of the Fætut. Ortlib 
runs much upon the ſame Strain, alledging, that 
the Womb, being contracted upon the Egreſs d 
the Fetus, the Matter allotted for its Nouriſhment 
is ſucked up again by the Blood; and ſo the Glan- 
dules of the Breaſts, being diſtended more than 
ordinary, undertake the Secretion of the Humour 
which was formerly performed in the Womb. 
"Theſe Conjectures are truly very ingenuous; and 
indeed it is manifeſt, that the Milk owes its Ori- 
vin to the Womb; for, without Conception, Milk 
is never, or at leaſt very ſeldom, ſeen in the Breaſts, 
Rut ſtill the Queſtion recurs, How, upon the Dit 
burdening of the Womb, comes the chylous Blood, 
which uſed to be carried through the hypogaltric 
Arteries for the Nouriſhment of the Fextus, and 5 
now ſucked up by the Veins, and mixed with the 
arterious Blood in the left Ventricle of the Heart, 
to direct its Courſe to the Breaſts, and there ac- 


quire the Form of Milk, and that, not when the 
Woman 
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Woman is luſty and full of Juice, but when ſhe 
is brought low and exhauſted with the previous 
Fatigue of having a Child in her Belly, and of a 
laborious Child-birth, and with the preſent Evacu- 
ation from the Womb, which is certainly very 
conſiderable ? So that the Queſtion is ſtill to be put. 
What impellent Force, what mechanical Spring, 
puſhes the Matter of the Milk into the Breaſts ? 
And of this, I believe, we are altogether ignorant. 
Certainly we mult bel:eve, that the Divine Ar- 
chitect has formed the Womb and the Breaſts of 
ſuch a Structure, and by ſuch an unknown though 
admirable Artifice, that, by a conſtant Law, the 
Niſburdening of the Womb is followed by Milk in 
the Breaſts ; juſt as we ſee the Lungs of the new- 
born Fetus, which for nine Months had not been 
uſed, do then begin to perform their Office, the 
external Air entering at the Mouth, and blowing 
them up by its elaſtic Force, that ſo at the ſame 
time the Foramen Ovale may be diſuſed, and the 
Blood circulate in a new Channel. I cannot deny, 
but there is a wonderful Conſent of Sympathy be- 
tween the Preaſts and the Womb; but the In- 
genuity of Mankind, and all the Application cf 
Anatomiſts, is not able to canvaſs it. This Con- 
tent was known to Hrppecrates, who * ſaid, That 
if the Nipples of the Breaſts are pale, the II ob 
is in Diſorder. Bartholine explains the Conſent of 
the Womb and the Placenta with the Breaſts, 
by the mutual Similitude of the glandulous Sub- 
ſtances of the Placenta and the Breaſts; ſo that 
the chy lous Blood, which uſed to repare to the 
Placerta, falling in with the Breaſts in the Courſe 
of Circulation, fixes there, as in a Place to which 
t is allied, But ſometimes we meet with Milk 
in the Breaſts of Virgins, and there we cannot but 
H 4 own 
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own a Sympathy between the Womb and th 
Breaſts, without the Intervention of a Placenu 


Beſides, Experience atteſts, that where there js 
Placenta or Impregnation, the redundant Humom e 
of the Womb frequently occaſion cancrous Humom x 
iv the Breaſts: And theſe we meet with amo Will 
Nuns oftener than among other Women, not fron Ml 


a Suppreſſion of the Menſes, but by reaſon d 
their living ſingle. For I have often ſeen wel- 
complexioned Nuns who had their menſtrual Pu- 
gation duly, but were mighty laſcivious, die uc 
Miſery of horrid Cancers in the Breaſts. And, th 
for as much as there is ſcarcely a City in Italy with- th 
out ſeveral Nunneries, we ſeldom meet with a Mo-. 
naſtery which has not freſh Inſtances of this Misfur- WM ty 
tune. How comes it to paſs then, that the Breaſts, an 
and not the other Parts, ſuffer ſo ſeverely for the N 
Diſorders of the Womb? Aſturedly there muſt be tb 
ſome occult Conſent which is not yet brought w p- 
I:2ht; though it may in Proceſs of Time, ſince 
1 ruth is not yet ingroſſed. e 
This wonderful Sympathy between the Womd he: 
and the Breaſts, the two Fountains of Luſt, is ſu- f 
ther to be ſeen in the handling or tickling d 
the Breaſts, which the Women own to be no ſmall 
Incitement to Venery. Carpus + obſerves, tha ſh: 
the handling of the Breaſts, and eſpecially the Nip- Me 
ples. which have Erection like a Man's Yard, fe-. 
vives drooping Venery: His Words are to this Pur Ne. 
poſe ; The Handling of the Breaſts * i vites to I ene 
beth in Alen and Women, but eſpecially in IFemen, 
for there run Veins from the Pudenda to the Breaji, 
inſemuch that, if you tickle the Nipple of the Brea 
it ſuffers Erection like a Man's Yard, We cor 
clude therefore, That the Sympathy or Conſent 


between theſe Parts is entertained and kept up ! 
a the 
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the Veſſels, and not by the Similitude of Subſtance, 
2s Bartholine would have it; for, in Effect, there 
is no Similitude of Subſtance, becauſe, when it is 
cleared of the Lochia, and reſtored to its natural 


no Magnitude, it is all over membranous, and con- 
ſequently differs vaſtly from the Breaſts, the Tex- 
on WF ture of which is rather glandulous. 

a Upon the whole it appears, that the Reaſons 
A. angned by the Moderns for the Turgidity of the 


Breaſts after Child- birth, and at no other Time, 
come far ſhort of Hipgcrates's Doctrine. For, 
though the venerable old Man was not appriſed of 
id the Motion of the Blood and Chyle, yet he care- 
e filly remarked this wonderful Sympathy, and mu- 
for- ¶ tual Commerce between the Breaſts and the Womb, 
ally, and gave a plauſible Scheme of the Production of 
the BF Milk by the Preſſure and Motion of the Fætus in 
de Wthe Womb; which whoever rejects ought to 
produce a better. 

To leave off the Purſuit of a Secret which has 
cen ſought after in vain by ſo many great Men, 
We now return to the Diſorders of Nurſes in queſt 
f fome Relicf for them in the Store-houſe of 


g of hyſtc. If the Diſorder be violent, let it be what 
mal Wt will, and if it takes riſe from over-ſuckling, let 
that Whe Child be weaned, or put out to another, for the 
Ny-Wcmoval of the occaſional or procatartic Cauſe is 


ways the beſt Remedy. If you ſuſpect an immi- 
ent Conſumption, the Indications of which are an 
nverfal Thinneſs and Leannefs gradually increa\- 
2, Inappetency, want of Reſt, and a pale, way 
untenance, you muſt immediately give over 
ekling, and take ſuch Remedies as prevent a 


col” Sniunmption, and nouriſh the Body. For hich 
nlent pd conſult Dr. Aferton®, who deſcribes a Cor - 
up df ; ſv mpt er. 
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ſumption occaſioned by over-ſuckling, and pro WWF \ 
80 various Remedies calculated for that Cat. n 
n a word, the principal Relief in ſuch Caſes s WW 
had from Aﬀes or Cows Milk, provided an ac lit 
Fever, an exceſſive Sharpneſs in the Stomach, and i 
ſuch other Symptoms do not render it improper. Wl wi 
For it is agreeable to Reaſon, that, if the Conſunp 
tion of the Body was occaſioned by a Loſs d 
Milk, the Reparation would come by Milk again, 
Aſſes Milk is moſt proper in the beginning to ca: 
ry off the vitious Humours, after which Com 
Milk will ſerve to repair the decayed Body: Fa 
this is the true Method of exhibiting Milk in: 
Conſumption, and was obſerved by the divine Hi 
pocrates * in his Hiſtory of Eratelaus's Son, wid 
was reduced to the laſt Extremity by a long and 
violent Dyſentery, and to whom he firſt exhibitel 
Aſſes-milk ta purge him, and then Cows-milt 
to nouriſh him. Ze drank, fa\s Hippocrates, nul 
Attic Heminæ of Aſſes-milk beiled, fer two Dan 

o which enſured a violent bilious Purgatien, wil 
a Ceſſation of Pain, and the Return of his Appetit 
t that, he drank at one Draught four Attic 

eminæ of Cows-milk crude, two Cup-fulls at 0 
Time, adding to it the firſt Day a ſixth Part of He 
ter, aud a little harſh black ll ine. Martians, l 
his Notes upon this Place, adds, It is toe Faw 
that Aſſes-milt, which the Moderns prefer 11 
Conſumption, is net given to recruit and repair 
Brody, Cows-milk being only propcr for that End, 
virtue of its Con/iſtence. In fine, a Milk-diet ! 
naged as above will do the Buſineſs effectuah 
for it will firſt clear the Body of the Reduncant 
of Humours, and then repair it, Dr. An 
relates the Caſe of a Woman, who, after fl 


Mont 
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Months Suckling, was ſeized with a great Weak- 
neſs, Inappetency and hyſteric Paſſions, but would 
not comply with his Advice in giving over Suck- 
ling, and betaking herſelf to a Milk-diet; upon 
which ſhe fell into a Conſumption of the Lungs 
with a Cough, a Difficulty of Breathing, and a 
hectic Fever. | 

But if the hyſterſe Paſſions proceed from an 
xceſſive Plethora, as it happens to the Nurſes of 
treat- men and Princes, then we muſt attempt ſome 
'vacuation, and particularly Phlebotomy, in order 
o eaſe and empty the Veſſels: At the ſame time 
e ought to injoin a ſtrict Regimen, and admini- 


er the other Remedies uſual in hyſteric Caſes, 
bo Wt which we have great Variety in practical Au- 
M bors. But eften the hyſteric Diſorders of this 
el Wore of Nurſes are produced by this, that, being 


ed high, they abound with uterine Juice; or, to 
peak with the Moderns, their Ovarium is turgid, 
nd the Fallopian Tube ſounds a Call to Venery ; 
n which Caſe they muſt either be diſmiſſed from 


* Nurſing, or allowed in ſome meaſure to keep Com- 
any with their Husbands, for fear of a Furer 
terinus, which is highly pernicious to the Child. 


"ow as Phyſicians muſt be very circumſpect and 
igllant in tracing and diſcovering this Caſe; for 
metimes they conceal their laſcivious Doſires, 
id keep them boiling within their Breaſt for fear 
| being diſcarded, and ſent Home to their pavr 
Labitations, ſo that they are not ſeized with ma- 
teſt hyſteric Fits: But the hidden Paſſion be- 
ays itſelf ſeveral Ways; as if they are not ſo 
earful as formerly, if they are more penſive and 
ort ls talkative than uſually, if they chear up and 
(ok about when they meet or converſe with a 
noncfome Man: If theſe Signs appear, we may 
ey conclude that the venercal Sport runs in 

their 
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their Minds, which puts the whole Body into ſuch 
a Ferment, that it ſtamps indelible Characterifticy 
upon the Child, as it has been obſerved, ſay 
Helmont,* that a laſcivious Nurſe has transferred 
the like Temper to the Children who ſucked her, 

I intimated above, that often the jolly and well- 
complexioned Nurſes, who have great Plenty d 
Milk, uſe to complain of a painful Preſſure in ther 
Shoulders, which proceeds from too full a Stream 
of the lacteal Juice, paſſing through the thoracic 
Ducts to the ſubclavian Vein and the Breaſt: 
In. which Caſe they ought to obſerve a ſpare Diet, 
and abttain from ſuch I hings as are apt to enlarge 
the Quantity of their Milk. That this Diſorder 
was known to 1ippecrates is plain from that Pal- 
ſage, where, ſpeaking of pregnant Women, be 


0 
fays, rat an Drink puffs up the Shoulders : And o 
Atartiarus, commenting upon the Place, derives WMo 

the Matter of the Milk from the Stomach, that of a 
being the chief Spring of the Body, which gives and tiny 
receives from all Corners, and calls in the Telt- ther 
mony of the Nurſes themſelves, who, as ſoon Chi 
they have eat or drank, perceive a Humour de p 
ſcending from the Shoulders by the Clavicles to tix lea 
Breaſts ; and this they are moſt ſenſible of when t*Wcrv 
Child ſucks ; whence it comes to paſs, that nothighWce 
takes off a Woman's Milk fo effectually as tou 
Application of Cupping-glaſſes to the Back; ua! 
for that Reaſon ſcarcely any Nurſes care for Chi 
Remedy, appe 

As for the cuticular Eruptions which Nurſes ny 
aſflicted with, it is a hard Matter to avoid the Chi 
wile they carry in their Arms and ſuckle Child 
Wo have commonly a Cruſta Lactea upon i Yb 
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eads. The Remedies for this Diſorder ought to 
e chiefly external without inſiſting upon Purga- 
on, and a thouſand other internal Means com- 
only uſed in cutaneous Diſorders, Let the Oint- 
ents calculated againſt the Itch be applied, even 
chen the Body is unpurged ; for the Diſorder pro- 
eeds not from a vitious Collection of Humours in 
he Body, but from the Contact and perpetual 
andling of the Children, ſo that we have no- 
hing to fear from extinguiſhing out of hand the 
cabby Miaſmata which tick in the Skin. Indeed, 
if the Itch or Scab take riſe from a Cacochymy, 
xccaſioned by long Suckling, we muſt take another 
%ourſe : For then the peccant Humours muſt be 
urged off, before the Application of the external 
opics. But I have known a great many Nurſes 
perfectly cured without any Remedics, in a few 
Months after they gave over Suckling ; and that 
ff a very foul Scab which was only catched by con- 
inually handling ſcabby Children. Nurfes ought 
therefore to be very cautious in handling the 
-hildren they ſuckle, and endeavour as much 
vs poſſible to keep both themſelves and the Children 
lean and ſweet; for if that Caution were duly ob- 
ſerved, Children would not be fo liable to foul 
Icerous Eruptions, as they commonly are; neither 
ould they waſte and pine away ſo often in perpe- 
ual crying and yelling. Galen * has a Story of a 
hid who had cried all day, and would not be 
pppeaſed neither 3 the Breaſt, nor Dandling, nor 
any other uſual Way; till by Galen's Orders the 
hild's Linnen was ſhifted, and itſelf waſhed in 
Þ (weet Bath, upon which it was ſtill and ſlept 
long while. 

Before 
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Before I take leave of the Nurſes, I have ohe 
Caution of ſome Importance to lay betore then, 
for the Regimen both of themſelves and the Chil. 
dren; which is, that they ought not to ſuck 
their Children ſo often as they uſually do, nor ſet 
them to the Breaſt as often as they cry. Met 
Nurſes are very faulty in this reſpect ; for the 
will give Children the Breaſt a hundred times: 
Day, and oftener in the Night-time to be free q 
their Naiſe : By which means they exhauſt them. 
ſelves, and ſtuff up the Child with too much Milk, 
and fo both one and the other are miſerably lick, 
For how can the tender little Stomach of the Chill 
digeſt ſuch a Quantity of Milk, without giving 
riſe to Crudities, ſumr Humours, Coagu/ations, 
and frequent Vomitings ? And how can the Nurſe's 
Body do otherwiſe than waſte upon continual Suck 
ling? Aſſuredly our ruſtic Women breed up ther 
Children with more Caution; they ſuckle them 
only three or four times a Day, and fo go about 
their Buſineſs, leaving them to cry as long as they 
will; in which Point they ſay they obſerve the 
Example of ſucking Calves, which are allowed to 
ſuck the Cow only thrice every Day. "This Abuſe 
of giving Children ſuck ſo frequently, gave rik 
perhaps to the Cuſtom which now obtains in Ex 
land and Germany, of nourithing the Children wit 
Pap made of Cow's Milk, Volks of Eggs, and w- 
gar; by which Method the Regimen of Children 
is more eaſily laid down, and their due Mcafured 
Aliment is adjuſted by the Senſes, See upon thi 
Subject the admirable Inſtructions of Helmont, Et 
muller, and other Writers. 
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F the Diſeaſes incident to VINTNERS 
and BREWERS. 


| AVING thus taken a ſufficient View of the 

Milk-liquor, which firſt nouriſheth us, we 
ome now to confider that Liquor which adcs Life 
nd Spirit to focial Extertainments ; I intend to 
ep into the Cellars and Ware-houſes, in which 
e Vintners prepare the Wines, and diſtil Brandy 
n the Autumn, and to examine the Diſorders to 
Fhich theſe Workmen are obnoxious. I do not 
lefign in this Place to touch upon that Kind of 
Drunkenneſs which proceeds from the Drinking 
uch Wine, but upon that which flows from the 
mell and Spirits of the Wine, diſperſed through 
he Air, and conveyed along with it through the 
louth and Noſtrils: For the Servants employed 
n this Work, though otherwiſe ever ſo ſober, do 
ten undergo all the Symptoms and Inconvenien- 
cs of Drunkenneſs, meerly from their being con- 
antly employed in pouring out Wine, and tak- 
ng the Grapes out of the Preſſes. 

The Country of Madena affords a very pleaſant 
roſpect in the autumnal Seaſon, of large Work- 
Wouſes, huge Preſſes, and long Rows of Caſks, 
with Laboratories, in which Wine is diſtilled : For 
Vine and Brandy afford the chiefeſt Branch of the 
public Revenue, cſpecially in that Part of the 
ountry which lies between the S-cchia and the 
were, which produces greater Pienty of Brandy, 
dan any Part of the Ground on either Side of the 
2 and exports every Year thouſands of great Caſks 

a 01 
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of Brandy to Venice, Milan, and other To 
Now it being known by Experience, that a pre 
deal of Brandy is drawn from the Grapes chen. 
ſelves, the Vintners therefore keep the Grays 
long preſſed in the Preſſes with great Weights 
Beams upon them, and ſuffer them to undergo u 
Ebullition along with the Wine, and a Ferments 
tion for ſome Months; nay, even for a whit 
Winter: After which they put the Grapes, wit 
ſome Part of the Wine, into large Copper - veſich 
and ſo make a Diſtillation. In former Times the 
uſed to ſqueeze out in the Preſs all the Juice which 
was in the Grapes; but having ſince obſerved 
that Diſtilation, though a Jaborious Work, dum 
much more Brandy out of the Grapes, they hay 
quite laid aſide the Uſe of Preſſes in their Brandy 
Laboratories. | : 

Now the Servants who afliſt at the Diſtillation 
and after it is over take the reeking Grapes outd 
the Copper-veſſels, and put in freſh ones, and 
caſk-up the Brandy, almoſt all of them get Crunt 
ia thus performing their Office. It is true, ths 
Service is not performed in cloſe ſubterraneo 
Places, but in large open Portico's; but ſtill ther 
is ſuch a Diffuſion of the volatile Parts of the Brat 
dy, that, if a Stranger ſets his Foot in the Place, it 
Sharpneſs of the Smell proves too ſtrong for him! 
little time. Nay, the Hens and other Houts 
poultry, the Hogs and other Animals, bred up 
thoſe Places, become drunk by feeding upon ti 
hot Grapes, taken out of the Stills, In a worth 
thoſe who do this Sort of Work for ſeveral Montis 
together, and ſpend moſt of the Winter in ſud 
Laboratories, grow lethargic, meagre, dejecth 
and vertiginous, with little or no Appetite. 

In order to fix the true Cauſe of Drunkenneh 


it will be worth the while to enquire, Whether tl 
gu 
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inebriating Virtue of the Wine lies in its acid, or 
its alkaline, its fixing or its fuſing Faculty? This 
Queſtion is learnedly diſcuſfed by Ermuller+, who 
recounts the various Opinions of Authors, and 
brings in the Arguments on all hands; but 
n bis own Opinion confutes the Reaſons of 
Tachenius, Betius, and others, who charge the 
cid Faculty of the Wine with the inebriating 
irtue, and lay the whole Blame on the alkaline 
d fulphureous Parts. 

I had once a Conference upon this Subject with 
very learned Chemiſt, who offered a great many 
eighty Reaſons, to prove that the whole inebri- 
ting Faculty lies in a volatile Acid, which is pre- 
dominant in the Wine, and by virtue of which it 
aſſes from Stum to Wine. The Arguments he 
ffered to make out this predominant Acidity 
ere briefly theſe, 1. That curious Experiment 
Van Helmont's , by which Spirit of Sal Almo- 
ac does almoſt in a Minute of Time turn Spirit 
Wine into a white Curd, which is ſo much the 
icker, as the Spirit cf Wine is purer. 2. The 
terveicence obſerved in hot Blood upon the Af- 
lon of the Spirit of Wine, in the ſame Manner, 
if the Spirit of Vitriol had been po':red upbm it. 
The precipitating Virtue cf the Spirit of Sal 
oniac upon the TinQures of Myrrh, Caſtor, 


ur others prepared with the Spirit of Wine: 
p WWbich indicates that the volatile Acid of the Wine 
tit upon the loaded alkaline Spirit, and precipi- 


s the Body held in Diſſolution. * 4. The E- 
Nation of generous Wine by abſorbent Alkalines, 
N as Sulphur, Crabs-eyes and Egg: ſnells; inſo- 
h that it will not afterwards attack Steel, and 
n Diſtillation yields only a weak Spirit in ſmall 
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Quantity. 5. The Extraction of an ardent a 
inflammable Spirit from Vinegar, atteſted by ci 
mical Operations. 6. The alkaline Nature oft 
Remedies which either prevent or cure Drunks 
neſs ; ſuch as Muſtard-ſced taken faſting and 
garly uſed on ſuch Occaſions; the roaſted Lu 
of Cattle according to Plinyt, Garlic is rect 
mended by Hippecrates t to ſuch as either are du 
or are about to drink hard; and in fine all the k 
medies, uſually adminiſtered to drunken Pera 
which being plainly full of alkaline Parts, we 
be lo far from removing Drunkenneſs, or its Cu 
that they would rather ſerve to fortify it, ift 
inebriat ing Power of the Wine lay in its ſulgl 
reous and alkaline Parts. Such were this lea 
Man's Arguments for the acid Quality of Wi 
to which I ſhall now add a Counter-balance 
Arguments on the oppoſite Side, and then give 
tisfactory Replies to the former. — 40 
That the inebriating Power of the Wine lis 
the ſulphureous and alkaline Parts is manif-ſtf 
theſe Reaſons. 1. The Inflammability of Spit 
Wine; for it is plain, that Quality cannot b 
ſcribed to any Spirit which is manifeſtly acid, f 
as Spirit of Vitriol, Nitre and Tartar ; nav, (i 
Spirits are apt rather to deſtroy Inflammabiiny, 
appears from Gun-powder, which, after de 
ſprinkled with Spirit of Vitriol and dried, does! 
take Fire; whereas the wetting of the Pon 
with the Spirit of Wine does not produce thit 
conveniency. 2. 'I'he Uſe of Wine and Spi 
Wine in Ulcers and Gangrenes, for contra 
the luxuriant and corroſive Acids which feed 
Ulcers, Were Spirit of Wine an Acid, it ## 
be of pernicious Conſequence in ſuch Caſes. 3 
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ſtant and unqueſtioned Obſervation, that Spirit 
{ Wine never degenerates to Vinegar, but only 
ills and grows-weaker through Age, for Wine 
comes acid rather through the Loſs, than through 
e Depreſſion, of the ſpirituous Part- Lo the 
ne Purpoſe is another familiar Obſervation ; that 
n Wine begins to be ſour it affords but very 
tle Spirit ; whereas the palled and mufty Wines 
ad a conſiderable Quantity; and for this Reaſon, 
oe who diſtil Brandy for public Sale, uſe to buy 
the decayed Wines, in order to draw the Spirit 
dm them; but they never meddie with four 
ines, it being beyond the Power of Art to draw 
Thing from them, but an inſipid Phlegm, 
| then a (harp Liquor, 4. The Dulcification of 
d and mineral Spirits, ſuch as thoſe of Vitriol 
| Nitre, performed with Spirit of Wine; which, 
t wore acid, would never correct nor tame 
ſe acid Spirits; for any "Thing rather corrobo- 
5 than weakens what is like to itſelf“. 5. The 
urkable Efferveſcence of Spirit of Wine with 
tit of Nitre z which indicates that the Nature 
he former is oppoſite to that of the latter, which 
anifeſtly acid. 6. The Rectification of Spirit 
Vine without Diſtillation, by the repeated In- 
on of Salt of Tartar, Lime, and Pot-afh ; for 
brit of Wine were an Acid, Salt of Tartat and 
ge, which are the principal Alkalis, would not 
ly and ſtrengthen it, but would rather weaken 
y abſorbing the Acid. It is true, Salt of Tar- 
may be laid to rectify Spirit of Wine by ab- 
Ing its Phlegm ; but I ſee no Reaſon why it 
A not be ſuppoſed to abſorb the Acid, if any 
were in the Spirit, and to load itſelf with that 
er than with the Phlegin. 7. The Aptneſs of 

Wines 
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Wines ſtrained through a Bag, to turn ſour, «< 

cially in Summer, which is not obſerved in ode 

Wines, theſe being preſerved from Sourneh þ 

their ſpirituous Particles. 8. The Obſervatia 

that generous Wines are leſs hurtful to | 

ſons than ſmall ſharp Wines, ſuch as Rheniſ wi 

which Sylvius + condemns in arthritical Caſes, au 

| ing poſſeſſed of little volatile Spirit: The fameR 
| mark being made long before by Cratet, 

| writes, that in the Gout a little Hungarian 

Malmſey-wine is much better than large Qu 

ties of ſmall Wines. The ſame Thing is voudi 

by Helmont, Willis, and other judicious Auth 

who abſolutely reje ſmall and acid Wines, | 

ing apt to inflame arthritic Pains by multiplyingt 
Acid, | 11050 

As for the Objections ſtarted by Chemiſty' 

favour of an inebriating Acid in Wine, I aufe 

firſt, That the Experiment of the Coagulation 

Efferveſcence of Spirit of Wine with the Spit 

Urine does not evince an Acidity in opitit 

Wine; for many Alkalis undergo Efferveſca 

upon a m'!tual Mixture; witneſs the famous 

Bohn's * Experiment of Sa't of I artar, mixt 

Oi] of Tartar, which is not owing to an 

Acid imbibed by the Fartar in its Solution; 

tze ſame Efferveſcence follows upon the mixin 

Water with Salt of Tartar. In fine, its 

1 known that many Acids undergo an Efervel 

; among themſelves, as well as many Acids mitt! 

| Alcalis ; ſo that the Experiment of Spirit cf! 

with Spirit of Urine cannot be laid down for? 

neral Rule. 18550 
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As for the Ebullition, obſerved in new-drawn 
lod upon its Mixture with Spirit of Wine, as 
uch as if it had been mixed with Spirit of Vitriol, 
is obſervable, that this Ebullition is various, and 
es not always anſwer the ſame Way, purſuant 
the various State of the Blood, which abounds 
netimes with an Acid, ſometimes with an 
kali; ſo that, when we ſee the Ebullition 
ry great, we may conjecture a Redundancy 
an Acid in the Blood. The Precipitation 
Tinctures made with Spirit of Wine, per- 
med with the Spirit of Sal Almoniac, is of 
great Weight; for many Precipitations are ac- 
mpliſhed by ſimple cold Water, as in the Prepa- 
on of the Reſin of Jalap; ſo that, if Spirit of 
line were an Acid, purſuant to the chemical 
le, that what is diſſolved by an Acid is precipi- 
xd by an Alkali, it would follow, that Water 
ſt be an Alkali; whereas it is well known to 
an inſipid Body, and fo. far from partaking of 
Sort of Sharpneſs, that it corrects both an acid 
L alkaline Acrimony. 1 11 OG 
Neither is the Enervation of Wine by the Infu- 
of Alkalis ſufficient to evince, that W ine ine- 
ates by its Acidity; for when various Bodies are 
ed together, they make a new Concrete of dif- 
at Virtues. Thus we ſee Water enervatcs 
Acids and Alkalis, and dilutes any ſort of 
mony. The drawing of ſome Portion of ar- 
Spirit from Vinegar, does not prove that Spi- 
o be an Acid; for there is no Body, whether 
or alkaline, ſo very ſimple, as not to contain 
 Boſom ſomething of a Force oppoſite to its 
Nature, | 
bs for the laſt Objection, taken from the alka- 
ature of the Remedies which prevent or cure 
kennels, we muſt obſerve, that theſe reſpect 
"ur the 


which retards the Motion of the Humours and 
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the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe, rather than the Diſs 
itſelf, by promoting a plentiful Evacuation of & 
rum by the urinary Paſſage, and fo facilitatingtafſy an 
Solution of Drunkenneſs; from whence it follont t 
that they muſtl.kewiſe have a perſervative Virtuegſuſſng 
we learn from Hippocrates's Otacle, & that gue fan leit 
tallunt, ante fucta fieri prohibe it. Beſides, Acidyſn « 
and particularly Vinegar, are likewiſe good Rem c 
dies againſt Drunkenneſs. Etmuller + recc 
mends, as a powerful Diſcuſſer of Drunkenne 
Vinegar applied to theHead, and a Fomentation df 
the Juice of Houſe-leck and Vinegar applied to ui 
'Felſticles. + | BY 
Purſuant to this Doctrine, Etmuller and othe 
Authors impute the Cauſe of Drunkenneſs to 
volatile Alkali, or narcotic Sulphur in the Wir 


1 
fol 


rits. They ground this Aſſertion upon the Tren- Inf 
blings, Stupidity, and ſleepy Diſorders which ef 

ſue upon Drinking, after the fame manner as uponÞFurt 
the Taking of Opium. But it is to be doubtedn, o. 
whether the Wine produces. theſe Effects by a fun f 
ing, conſtri Eting Quality; or whether, confiderFfa, in 
ing that no Subſtance is more ſpirituous than Wine Irin 
and approaches nearer to the Nature of the Bloodgal of 
and Spirits, it does not rather operate by the Hu Ser 
mours, and unlocking the Orifices of the ArterieFton c 
dilperſed through the Brain, and ſo overchargingFklilts 
the whole Syſtem of that Organ fwith Serum, 8Þry 
to ſoften and relax the Spring of the Nerat Se 
"The fame Conjecture may be made of Opium te 80 
that it does not incraſſate and fix the Humoum, s « 
as it is commonly thought to do; but rather cob N, 
liquates them by its volatile Alkali; a Proof off Hu 
lich may be gathered from its diaphoretic and be þ 


diuretic Virtue, The Conſideration of wo 
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learned Willis & to a ſtand; for he confefles 
tould not eafily perceive theſe Qualities of fix- 
and incraſſating the Blood, which ſome attri- 
te to Opium. However the Matter is as to the 
ing or ſettling of Opium, which I am not nove 
ueilure to infiſt upon, this I will venture to af- 
in of Wine and Spirit of Wine, that, though 
Aer cauſe almoſt the ſame Accidents with Opium, 
was I remblings, Drowſineſs, profound Sleep, and 
rechleſsneſs, yet they operate aſter a different Man- 
from the Opium; for, after the Uſe of Opium, we 
the Pulſe low and flow, the Face pale and ghaſtly, 
the Extremitics cold; but, after Hard-drinking 
ine or Brandy, we find for the moſt part a ſtrong 
ſe, a red Face, flaming Eyes, and ſwollen Veins ; 
accordingly Virgil +, ſpeaking of the Drunken- 
of Sclenus, ſays, 


ey Imfatum heſterno venas, ut ſemper, Iaccho. 
uy | 


zponÞ Further, that the Spirit of Wine throws the Se- 
ted, out of the Maſs of Blood upon the Brain, is 
fun from ocular Inſpection; for Bonetus f affirms, - 
era, in diſſecting the Cranium of thoſe who died 
ine Drink, the Brain was found covered with a great 
Roca of whitiſh or milky Serum. This Fuſion of 
Hu Serum is further confirmed by the true So- 
tern on of Drunkenneſs, in Hippocrates, * which 
rgingFulſts in a copious Evacuation of Serum by the 
1 SPwry Paſlages ; for, though ſpeedy Vomiting is of 
coat Service to leſſen the Diſorders of Drink, the 
num, te Solution is by the way of Urine. So true 
our} 8 that Wine cures the very Indiſpoſition it 
col Nis, to wit, by its Faculty of attenuating 
of off Humours and promoting Urine. This feems 
an bc hinted at by Ariftatle t, who, upon the Queſ- 


s put tion, 
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tion, Why diluted Wine is more intoxicating ia 1 
pure Wine? gives in this among other Reaſoy er; 
That Wine concocts itſelf as well as other Thing fil: 
It is plain from Hippocrates , that the Ancien mp 
found Drunkenneſs to be of ſome Uſe. Muir 
theus t, the Athenian Phyſician, in his Epiſtle al ver 
Hard-drinking in Atheneus and Langius, ſpeaks t 
this Purpoſe : ** Thoſe who ſwill down great Ju ame 
«*« tities of Mine ſuffer great Diſorders both in Buy, 
„ and Mind; but to be fuddled now and then ſerus Big: 
«K in my mind, to purge the Body and 77 e ar 
« Mind : For our ordinary Drinking makes a (the { 
« lection of ſharp Humours in the Body, which gate 
„ Hard-drinking are moſt conveniently purged Ae p 
« ine. It is plain therefore from this venlhur 
antient Author, that the Lacedemonians purgtlllif th 
their Bodies by Wine and Vomiting, and exhil; 
ed the Mind with a ſocial Cup. | 
I have oftentimes obſerved in the Autumn, wit 
the Wine is continually a making and caſking-upſhii; 
that the Servants employed in this Work voie 
great Quantity of Urine, inſomuch that they mais 
Water a hundred times a Day, and their Urin An 
thin and limpid like Water. Now this I can 
pute to nothing elſe, but the plentiful Enmanadifilmr 
of Spirits from the Wine, which enter the Body Hie 1 
the Organs ofReſpiration, and colliquate thederumiſſee 
the Maſs of Blood. Accordingly, I have found HH 
Wine much more diuretic than old Wine, thou iden 
never ſo generous ; ſo that when I mean % e $ 
move a Redundancy of Serum by the Way of Med. 
rine, I poſitively prefer the new Wine to the 
only take care to have it ſtrained and cleared d ert 
groſler Parts. Many 
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un lo return to the principal Scope of this Chap- 
der; Lan of Opinion, that in theſe Workmen the 
op Biglatile Parts of the Wine, with which the Air is 
en npregnated, affect and put into a Fermentation, 
int the Blood, and then the Animal Spirits; for 
le very one knows, that Wine is much of the ſame 
u Nature with the Blood? and to this Purpoſe the 
wellimous Androcydes in Pliny * when diſſuading 
Neander the Great from Intemperance, adviſed lum 
Mldways when he drank Wine, to call to mind that 
e drank the Blood of the Earth. It is by Virtue of 
he ame Affinity, that the Animal Spirits are af- 
\ffeftcd, there being ſo many of them generated by 
of be perpetual Acceſſes of the Spirit of the Wine, 
nalen they cannot be lodg'd within the Precincts of 
the Brain: Upon which enſucs the Perturbation 
che animal Oeconomy, not unlike the Republic 
i the Bees, which ſuffers Commotions when the 
are is overſtocked. Hence proceed Fertiges, Stu- 
iy, and Head-achs, juſt as in the Caſe of a 
Viſtention of the Veſſels, with a great Plethora ; 
Meat laſt, the whole natural Oeconomy being 
efverted, there enſues a Leaneſs, a Proſtration of 
#irength, and the other above mentioned Acci- 
lates, which are of a milder Form in thoſe who 
dy i le long accuſtomed to the Buſineſs, but very ſe- 
ure in ſuch as are but lately come to it. Zacutus 
d ef Liftonus + relates the Caſe of one who going ac- 
Mentally into a Wine-Cellar, was ſo ſtruck with 
0 | lt Smell of the Wine, that he fell down and ex- 

of ed in a few Hours. 
ee The fame Accidents happen in thoſe Countries, 
ere they have Ale inſtead of Wine, as Ger- 
1 * England, and all the Northern Countries. 
, thougn Vines grow in theſe Countries yet the 
apes are tor the moſt part not ſufficiently ri- 
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pened ; and ſo they fupply the Want of Wine, vül To 
a Liquor prepared with Hops, Barley and othefſpyyf 
Grain, of which they have great Plenty ; and wit / 
this Liquor they get drunk as well as with Wine. nod 
That the Northern People in antient Times brey. 
ed ſuch Drink for their own Uſe, is plain from I. 
gil, who, ſpeaking of a Country that lies far Non gat 
ſays, 


Flic nectem ludo ducunt, & pocula Læti Ole 
Ferments, atque acidis imitantur Vitea Sarbis. I gil. 
I am informed by Authors, and other learne ＋ 
Mun, that the Brewers of theſe Liquors are liabl 
almoſt to the ſame Diſorders with our Vintnen 
and Diſtillers of Wine: For this Sort of Drinks 
very intoxicating, and it affords an ardent Spirit Ihe 
which Platerus + afcribes to the Hops, and ſo thoſe , 
who prepare, brew, and caſk it up are uſually ſub4 
ject to Heads-achs, Yertrgoes and Anxicties of the 
Breaſt, there is therefore great Affinity between 
Beer and Wine ; for as Wine is known to under- 
go a conſiderable Alteration in the Spring, whenJ de! 
the Vines flouriſh, by Virtue of the odoxous Et 
fluvia diſperſed through the Air, ſo the Beer work |. 
and fuffers a Commotion when the Barley begins 1, 
flower: And, as the immoderate Uſe of Wine ad ,, . 
its Spirit ſinks the Appetite, ſo does Beer, accatty vf 
ing to Helmont, | who ſays, it breaks and enetvates I fi 
the Ferment of the Stomach. Pliny * is ſo ama: Re 
ed at the inebriating Faculty of Malt-liquors, that I ji 
he fays Vice and Debauchery have been fo - D. 


j derfully ingenious as to find out a Way to male 4 
; Water intoxicating. l 
| 
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To conclude, it is but reaſonable that the Art of 
uf ppyſic ſhould provide ſome Relief for the Prepa- 
mag ers and Diſtillers of Wine; that being a Com- 
Ne 
W- 
+ 


2 


| 


modity of ſuch Importance, not only for common 
Occaſions of Life, but for the Preparation of the 
better and handſomer Sort of Remedies; inſomuch 
Wy that if the Chymical Laboratories had been depriv- 

ed of the Spirit of Wine, Chymiſtry had never 
ſe to the Reputation it is now poſſeſſed of. 
Galen + had ſome Apprehenſion of this Art of di- 
filling and ſeperating the various Subſtances con- 
rained in Wine, the Knowledge of which he wiſh- 
ed for ſo paſſionately, that he ſais he would under- 
20 any manner of Danger, if he could but find 
nem out a Machine or Art for AY the contrary 
ES Parts of Wine as well as Milk. For my Part, 
when T have ſuch Workmen under my Care, I ad- 
viſe them to abſtain altogether from Wine, and 
particularly from Brandy, and Spirit of Wine, e- 
4 ſpecially during the Seaſon of this Work; to turn 
way their Faces as much as they can from the 
"I Steams which fly out of the Wine, to ſprinkle 
their Faces now and then with cold Water, and to 
ſtep ſometimes out of the Work-houſes to take the 
freſh Air. When they are ſo ill as to be confined 
to their Beds, we muſt preſcribe ſuch Remedies 
I are uſual againſt Drunkenneſs, and the diſorders 
ich attend it; upon which Subject we may con— 
lult ſeveral Authors, but eſpecially Ermaller || ſuch 
"© Remedies are Vinegar, Caſtor, and eſpecially Spi- 
it of Sal-ammoniack, for nothing corrects the 
Diſorders ariſing from the Abuſe of Wine, more 


cfectually, than what partakes of a volatile, uri- 
10 nous Spirit. 


, 
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Pliny reckons up a great many Things for pre. 
venting Drunkenneſs, which are commonly known; 
ſuch as bitter Almonds, Colewort, and all ſweet 
Things. To theſe the late Authors have added x 
great many more, and particularly Platerus, why 
bewailing the Cuſtom of the Country, which 
made Civility and Hoſpitality to conſiſt in drirk- 
ing hard, gives a tedious Lift of Remedies to pte. 
vent Drunkenneſs; ſuch as Wormwood, Rue, 
Milk, the Lungs of Animals roaſted, Poſcae, Vine 
gar, and Water, four Apples, and ſeveral com- 
pound Electuaries, Mixtures and other Preparati 
ons. 

To ſuch Workmen, as by reaſon of their nar- 
row Circumſtances, cannot procure fuch coſtly 
Remedies, we muſt preſcribe the ſimpler Mediciues, 
and ſuch as are more eaſily prepared, Celewort, the 
Virtue of which has been extolled for many Ages, q 
both for preventing and curing Drunkenneſs; Ra 
diſhes, and Water diluted with Vinegar, which WM aq 
Platerus calls the Antidote of Drunkennefs. 


—— 
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CHAP, XXII. 
Of the Diſeaſes of BAKERS and Mil- 


ME 


LERS, 


#7 Itpocrates * ſays, there are very many Arts 
and Callings, (Phyfic may le reckoned ond 
the Number) which are very uſeful and pleaſant t0 
thoſe who ſtand in need of their Aſſiſtance, but oc 


calicn a great deal of Trouble and Labour to * 
WhO 
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who practiſe them. And ſuch ſurely is the Trade 
of Baking, for what is more uſeful and even neceſ- 
{rv to | ife than Bread? and what can be more 
inconvenient and troubleſome to Tradeſmen than 


the Baking of it? For in ſifting the Flower, in 


kneading it into Dough, and in baking that in the 
Oren, they are in all theſe Steps expoſed to infinite 
Fatigue and Toil, and ſo brought under the laſh of 
various Diſeaſes. Bakers are generally at work in 
the Night-time, whilſt others, having finiſhed the 
Task of the Day, are recruiting their Spirits with 
ſeafonable Sleep; and then in the Day-time are 
ſhut up like Owls to take their Reſt : So that, in 
one and the ſame City, we have Antipodes, that is 
ſuch as follow contrary Ways of Living. Martial 
Wi inſinuate that the Night was far ſpent and Day 
' Wl ipproached, ſays, 


Surgite, jam vendit pueris jentacula piſtor, 


And indeed, when the Day dawns and the Citizens 
return to their daily Exerciſes, there is a Neceſſity 
of har ing Plenty of Bread ready at hand, or elſe 
their Rellies would riſe up in Sedition. Hiſtory 
attords us ſignal Inſtances of violent Commotions 
niſed in great Cities by a Scarcity of Bread; and 
wt long ago the Court of Spain was under 
"lent Apprehenſions of a popular Inſurrection 
upon the ſame Account. Hence Fuvenal * re- 
commends Bread and the Ludi Circenſes (that is, 
Henty of Proviſions and diverting Shews) as the 
* ceiteQtual Means to keep the People to their 
Uy, 
ln the firſt Place thoſe who hoult the Flour and 
leanſe it from the Bran, and are always ſhaking 
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and turning the Sacks and Bags, cannot pofhbly |, 
cover their Faces as to avoid the Inſpiration of the Noe 
Aving Particles of the Meal, together with the Air; Han 
and theſe being fremented with the ſalivary Juice, Wm: 
tuff up not only the I hroar, but the Stomach and nc 
the Lungs, with a tough Paſte ; by which Mean ing 
they become liable to Coughs, Shortneſs of Breath, WM iro: 
Heoarſnefs, and at laſt ro Aſthma's; the Wind pie are 
and the Paſt ages in the Lungs being lined with a tte 
Cruſt which interrupts the Intercourſe of the Air. Neiv. 
Murther, the Particles of the Flour or Meal, which Dit 
ainere to the Eves, pinch them very much, and Wine: 
viten occahion a Blearedneſs. | tizat 
{ freely own, I cannot think of any effectual pre ¶ cur 
{orvatory Caution for theſe Workmen. I appron WU 
© the Cuſtom they have of tving a linnen Swat the 
round their Face, but that will not hinder the A; the 
nis of the Flour to enter the Breaſt along with tor 
ie Air, Pignorivs “ in his excellent Treatiſe cb 
it, quotes the Authority of Athencus, to prove Wt ric 
nat this Cuſtom is very antient; but it is pha . 
they did not do it out of any preſervative Delign 
112 to prevent the dropping of the Sweat off then 
Faces upon the Bread, or the tainting of de 
Bread with their Breath. In fine, all I can ache 
ele Workmen to do, is to waſh their I hrodt 
trequently with Vinegar and Water, to take 
(>+mel often, to purge now and then, or, wh 
they are prefied with a Difficulty of Refſpiratih 
1% take an Emetic, which will throw off the Mat 
ter, which clings to the Paſſages. I have, know"® 
Emetic cure ſome who were reduced to the 
L. xtromity. | 
Net 
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Next in Order, are thoſe who knead and work 
the Paſte with their Hands, and form it into Bread 
and Loaves. Theſe Men do their Work com- 
monly in hot Places, eſpecially in Winter, to pro- 
mote the Fermentation of the Bread; and fo, hav- 
ing Occaſion, when their Work is over, to go 
from Places of extreme Heat to the open Air, 
are readily ſeized with a violent Conſtriction of 
the Pores of the Skin, which in Proceſs of Time 
gives Riſe to a dull Heavineſs, Hoarſneſs, and the 
Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, ſuch as Pleuriſies and Perip- 
mumonias. Now theſe Diſeaſes are ſo common, 
tiat every one knows the Remedies calculated to 
cure them : But in curing them it is of no {mall 
Uſe to know, and have a particular Regard to 
the occaſional Cauſe; and for that Reafon, in 
the Caſe now before us, we mult chiefly endeavour 
to retrieve the natural Perfpitation ot the Body, 
by keeping the Patient in a warm Room, ubng 
Frictions with Oil, and exhibiting Diaphoretics 
inwardly, I have obſerved, with ſome Surpriſe, 
and that among this Sort of Men more than a- 
mong Perſons of other Trades, that violent Pleu- 
ties have been terminated by a plentiful Eruption 
of Sweat, even in the Beginning of the Diteaſe, 
without any manner of Spitting: And this, in my 
Opinion, comes to. paſs, becauſe in ſuch Caſes 
the acute Fever, which is the primary Diſeaſe, 
ccompanyed with a Pain in the Side, takes Riſe 
ther from the external Cauſe, which is the ſud- 
en Stoppage of the Pores of the Skin, than from 
 taulty Collection of Humours ; ſo that, when 
ie Vents of the Skin are open, and Sweat breaks 
oth, the Fever and pleuritic Pain vaniſh at once; 
he Matter, which had been thrown in upon the 
preaſt, being thus recalled to its wonted Paſſages. 

14 80 
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So important is that Advice of H:ppcrates, h 
den ire ad occa ſtonem & occaſionis initium. To come 


to the Cauſe and the Beginning of the Cauſe. 
Sometimes the Hands of the Bakers are ſwelle 


and pained: And indeed it is obſervable, thataliM 53 
of them have very large thick Hands, which is the 
owing tothe continual kneading of the Paſte, which ** 

th: 


iqueeſes the nutritious Juice in great Abundance 
out of the Origces of the Arterics ; for the JuiceMl the 
remains there, its Return being prevented by the lic 
Stricture of the Fibres. So that Bakers quickly" 
diſcover their I'rade, when they ſhew their Hand, ©! 
for no Tradeſmen have larger Hands than they, to i 
Exerciſe, as fvicema ſays, inlarges a certain 
Member; and the Truth of that Saying is mani of | 
feſt in other Parts. To conclude, I would WV" 
viſe thoſe, whoſe Hands are ſwollen and pained, Par 
to waſh them in Lie, generous W hite-wine, and" 
the like. | Eye 

Of all the Retainers to the baking Trade, pe-. 
haps thoſe who only bake the Bread in the Oven 
are leaſt expoſed to Injuries; for, though cho 
ſ1ffer not a little from the exceſſive Heat in filling | 
and drawing the Oven, eſpecially in Summe, Per 
while they are covered all over with Sweat, yt?" 
they are much refreſhed with the Smell of the hit 
Bread : For new Bread is a great Reſtorative, and 
exhilirates the Spirits with its very Smell, # 
I[edelius I remarks, de Sale Volatili Plantarm 
and Becherus in his Phyſica ſubterranea, where IK 
prefers the Smell of Bread to the comforting Vir 
tue of Pearl. 

have obſerved, that the Bakers of large pe 
pulous Cities, the Inhabitants of which chuſe 


ther to buy than to bake their own a” 
| oftod 
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oſtner ſick than thoſe of ſmall Towns and Villages, 
where almoſt every Family bakes for itſelf, Pl/iny® 
informs us, that, from the Building of Rome to 
530 Years after, the Romans had no Bakers; but 
the Zulrites themſelves had their own Bread made 
at Home, that being the Womens Province : But 
that afterwards, when the City grew populous, 
the Trade of Baking was brought in by the pub- 
lie Slaves. When ſuch Workmen therefore are 
ill, let their Diſeaſe be what it will, we muſt 
carefullly remember the Diſorders they are expoſed 
to in the Way of their Buſineſs. | 
I have choſe to throw the Millers or Grinders 
of Corn, into the ſame Liſt with the Bakers; for 
when tke Corn is reduced to fine Flower, the 
Particles fly about and fill the whole Mill; fo that, 
in ſpite of their Teeth, their Mouth, Noſtrils, 
Cres, Ears, and indeed the whole Body is covered 
with Meal? the Conſequence of which is, that 
many of them become aſthmatic, and at laſt hy- 
dropic. They uſed likewiſe to be ſeized with 
Ruptures by the Breaking or Relaxation of the 
Peritonzeum, in carrying Sacks of Corn or Meal 
upon their Shoulders; and, being obliged to lie 
Night and Day in the Noiſe of Water-falls, Wheels, 
and grinding Places, almoſt all of them are deahth ; 
or the Drum of the Ear, being perpetually ſtruck 
"itn too ſtrong an Object, loſes its Tone and 
pripg. , 
Itis worth obſerving, that both Millers and 
akers are generally troubled with Lice, infomuch 
lat the common People call Lice the Millers white 
eas, by Way of Banter. I am at a Loſs to deter- 
me, whether this proceeds from their being con- 
antl/ covered with Dirt and Duſt, or from their 
ultom of ſleeping with their Cloaths on, or from 
I'S the 
Lib. 14. H. N. c. 11. 
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the Mixture of the Flour or Meal, with the Ex. 
crements of the Skin, as being a fit Matter for te 
Generation of ſuch Animals: But it it is certain, 2 
that moſt Millers are in this Condition, which, if WW , 
Daniel Heinſius had been aware of, he would cer- , 
tainly have made room for them in his admirable . 
Oration, de laudibus pediculi. ſo 
Theſe Tradeſmen were ſubject to more violent I je 
Diſtempers in antient Times than they are now. Wl R 
For the Antients had not ſuch Machines for grind- na 
ing Corn as we now have, by the Help of Water- ei 
talls, which turn great Wheels about; though 
indeed Palladius, an ancient Author, makes ſome are 
Mention of the Grinding of Corn by the Force Wu 
of Water. They uſed to grind their Corn in the 
Piftrina, which are now uſed for bruiſing and taking MW the 
the Husks off Grain. Their Wheels were turned M6 | 
not only with Cattle, but with Men, and Slaves, WD; 
and Women: And from thence roſe the Name of Wa! 
Mole truſatifcs, Handmills, becauſe they turned ¶ the 
them round ( Trudebant ) with all their Force. Cri ue 
minals were commonly condemned to this Work 
at the Pi/trinmum And we ſee in Plautus, there 
was nothing ſo frequent nor ſo ominous to Slaves, 
as the Word Pi/trinum. L. Apulcius ſays, he wa 
made an Aſs, tyed to a Mill with his Face covered, 
and forced to tread over his own Footſteps. We 
read in ſacred Writ, that Sampſon had his Eye 
put out by the Philiftines, to quality him for tit 
Turning of a Mill (which was probably a Hane 
mill) for they uſed to put out the Eyes of ſuch 
as were doom'd to this Service, to prevent thel 

being giddy. 
It is plain therefore, this was a very laboriolf 
Exerciſe, that both Men and Women were 05 
6 


. 
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d to; and that it would -quickly kill them, by 
ſubjecting them to difmal Diſorders. * Hence J, 
among other Imprecations, to compleat his Miſery, 
puts in this. May my Wife grind to another; that 
is, as Vatablius and other Interpreters take it, let 
her become a mean Servant or Slave; though indeed 
ſome take it in an obſcene Senſe ; upon which Sub- 
ject ſee Pferferus + in his Hebrew Antiquities. The 
Remans had likewiſe great Numbers of Pifrina ; 
nay, every Quarter or Ward of Reme had a de- 
termined Number allotted it; as Victor obſerves, 
de Urbis Regionibus. But now that Water-millz 
are ſo common every where, the P:/frina are only 
uſed for bruifing or ſplitting of Grain. And fo, 
the Yoke of Slavery being likewiſe taken off by 
the Chriſtian Religion, the grinding Trade is not 
ſo hard and laborious, nor yet ſo apt to occaſion 
Diſtempers as in former Ages. Both Millers and 
Bakers require the fame Method of Cure, when 
the Diſorder takes its Riſe from the volatile Flour 
ſocked in at the Mouth. If they ere ſeized with 
Ruptures upon carrying heavy Burdens, let them 
ear Trufles; and indeed I uſually adviſe them to 
wear Truffes likewiſe by Way of Prevention. 


mift tuke Care to keep themſelves very clean, and 
ft often; and waſh themſelves with the De— 
tion of Worm-wood, Peach-leaves, Centaurv, 
dtaves- acre, and Lupines. ©. Serenus recommends 
ne Application of Bran mixed with Vinegar : But, 


hich Gold-ſmiths wipe their Plate with after 


ding, is likewiſe of good Uſe. 
CHF: 


E. 31. Þ Cap. 1. de meleud Hebr. 


— hd. » 


As for the Louſineſs which aMiQts them, they 


ove all, the effectual Remedy is Liniments con- 
aning Mercury, kill'd in Spittle. The Linnen, 
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CH AF: AX. 


Of the Diſeaſes of STArCnu-Makes, 
HOSE employed about the making of Starch 


are likewiſe liable to uncommon Diſorders, 
Starch is ſo commonly uſed for the whitening of 
Linnen, that every old Woman knows how to 
make it. In this Country it is commonly made 
by the Nuns, who ſell it afterwards to the Apothe- 
caries, and other Shops. They take, in the Sum- 
mer-time, Wheat ſteeped in Water till it is rotten, 
and put it up in marble-Veſſels; then one of their 
Servants treads with his Feet the Wheat thus ſoft- 
ened, juſt as we preſs Grapes in Autumn. Now 
though this is done in the open Air, yet the Smell, 
which exhales from that frothy Matter is ſo difa- 
Zreeable, that both he who treads it, and the 
Mails who attend to gather up the ſqueezed Mat- 
ter with their Hands, and take the Juice out of it 
% be dried in the Sun, complain much of the Head- 
ach, of a Difficulty of Breathing, and of a Cough 
which is fo troubleſome, as to force them to inter- 
mit for fear of Choaking. This Smell is to me 
abſolutely unſufferable, for it ſavours of a mol 
penetrating Acid; and it is probable, that the vo- 
'atile Acid with which Wheat abounds, being put 
into Motion by the Fermentation, deferts the Fel 
lowſhip of the other Parts, and flies moſt of it into 
the Air: At this Rate it cannot but be apt to ex- 
eite Head-achs, with a Difficulty of Reſpiration, 
and a Cough: For nothing is more offenſive to tit 
tender Texture of the Lungs, and the membm— 
nous Parts, than an acid Exhalation ; ſuch is the 
Smoak of Sulphur, and other acid Things. 
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I uſually adviſed the People, employed in this 
Work, to do it in as open airy Places as they 
can find ; and when they have already ſuſtained 
any conſiderable Injury, I preſcribe, with Succeſs, 
(0:1 of Sweet-almonds, Emulſions of Melon-ſeeds, 
Barley-ptiſans, Treacle-Waters, Draughts of ge- 
rerous Wine, and ſmelling to the Spirit of Sal- 
ammon iac. | 

Now, that I am upon this Subject, I ſhall take 
occaſion to enquire a little narrowly into the Na- 
ture of Starch, which I reckon to be ſomewhat 
lifferent from what the Phyſicians generally take it 
to be. By the unanimous Conſent both of the 
Ancients and Moderns, Starch is ſuppoſed to poſ- 
{a Virtue of qualifying ſharp Humours, ſtopping 
Fluxes, and healing Ulcers. Pliny * commends 
iin a Spitting of Blood and Pains of the Bladder. 
ll, Cal, cries it up mightily in a Looſeneſs, in 
a- Wifammations of the aſpera arteria, in a running 
f the Eyes, and in all Caſes where ulcerated Parts 
rant to be ſoftened and ſmoothed. 


Vallefius in 


Fit s Book, de Sacra Phils/ephiaf, prefers it before 
ad- Wi! other Remedies for the Cure of a Dyſentery, 
ugh Wnd correcting any Sort of Acrimony. The ſame 
ter Wie the Sentiments of all who have wrote of Starch. 
me WF | his Opinion may ſeem very probable, upon 
nolt Wie Conſideration, that Starch is inſipid as to the 
vo- ate, and conſequently an excellent Abſorber of 


Harp Matter, and likewiſe, that what Acrimony or 


d exhale in the Preparation, and the watery Hu- 


er our which partakes of the Sharpneſs, is ſuppoſed 
ion, be waſted during the Exficcation of the Starch 
the WiWeiore the Summer-Sun : For, as Gorreus I has it, 
\bra- Starch 


7 Lib. 23-G 26 HK, © 
„ 30. || De Comp. med, 2. loc. 


+ De imp. med. fac. 


1 De fin, Meg. 


icidity was in the fermented Wheat, is ſuppoſed. 
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Starch muſt be dried with a very hot Sun, leſt, ei 
any Moiſture be left, it ſhould contract an Acidity, Her 
But the frequent Obſervations made by the Wo WH 
men, who commonly uſe Starch in this County - 
to whiten and ſtiffen the Linnen, have taught mee: 
to ſuſpe& the Nature of Starch, and not to truſt: 
altogether to its Whiteneſs. For they obſerve, i: 
that, when Linnen lies in Starch for any Time, Wt 
it quickly wears out; and to avoid that Incon- = 
veniency, as ſoon as they have fouled it, they wal 
off the Starch with fair Water, and ſo keep the 
Linnen till they have occaſion to waſh it. This 
1s ſufficient Evidence of a conſiderable Acrimony 
in Starch, which is not ſo obvious to the Taſte: © 
For, if Starch wears out and corrodes Linnen, 
what Security have we of its Innocence in the 1 
Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, in a Roughneſs of the 
Throat, in Dyſeateries, and in Caſes which re 
; > emollient Ingredients, as Galen ſpeaks! 
Though Pliny * recommends it in theſe Diſeaſes 
vet he plainly ſhews, that he had ſome Suſpicion 
of its Nature ; Starch, ſays he, makes the Eyes dul, 
and is an uſeleſs Burden to the Stomach, contrary u 
the vulgar Opinion. Here we cannot but recom: 
mend the Contrivance of ſome Women, who, t0 
avoid the corroſive Influence of Starch, mix Gun 
Arabic with it. 

Doubtleſs, there are many Things in commal 
Ute which are taken to be inoffenſive, becault 
they injure only gradually and inſenſibly, till ſome 
Chance or other expoſes their occult Malignit 
'Thus a great many Sorts of Aliment ſeem to digel 
eaſily in the Stomach, which leave peccant Juice 
behind them in the Veins. He, ſays Avicennaft 


who digeſts unwholeſome Things, muſt not be 
cell 


Lib. 22. C. f. H. n. I 3. p. De. 2. c. b. 
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ive himſelf upon the Succeſs of the Digeſtion ; 
or, after ſeveral Days, morbific and pernicious 
umours may be engendered from thence. And 
alen * ſpeaking of the Virtue of Food, ſays, A 
xcant Juice gathers in our Veins after a long Time, 
ohen tue take no Notice of it, and, putriſying after- 
ards upen the leaſt Occaſion, cauſes malignant 


Ve, 

Ne, der. — 

o- . . . KEEL 4 4 hc ary 2 7a, 
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u., HAP. XXIV. 

On 


fe: Of the Diſeaſes of STONE-CUT TERS. 


VF come next to the Diſeaſes of Stone-hew- 

ers, Statuaries, Stone-cutters, and that Sort 
{ Workmen; for, in hewing Marble or Stones 
t of the Rock, in poliſhing and cutting them, 
ey oftentimes ſuck in, by Inſpiration, the ſharp, 
eh and cornered ſmall Splinters or Particles 
nich fly off; ſo that they are uſually troubled 
tha Cough, and ſome of them turn aſthmatic 
i! conſumptive. Add to this the metallic Vapour 
waling from the Marble-Stones, which manifeſtly 
ts the Noſtrils, and the Brain. Thus the 
due-cutters, who work upon the Lapis Lyazus, 


1008 {aid to be ſo affected both in the Head and the 
caut Womach, by the noxious Smell which conſtantly 
ſum Wales from thence, that ſometimes they are 
Ante ced to vomit: And in diſſecting the Corps of 
dige ch Artificers, the Lungs have been found ſtuffed 
Juice little Stones. Diemerbreec 1 gives a curious 
ne !:tion of ſeveral Stone- cutters who died aſthma— 
dt BE, and were opened by him; in whoſe Lungs he 


cells found 


6, ' 2.4 Alim fac. c. 6. T Lib. 2. Annot. c. 13. 
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184 Of the Diſeaſes 
found ſuch Heaps of Sand, that in running the 
Knife through the pulmonary Veſicles, he though 
he was cutting fome ſandy Body. He adds, tha 
he was informed by a Maſter Stone-cutter, tha 
in cutting Stones there riſes ſuch a ſubtile Duſt, x 
is able to penetrate through Ox Bladders hung in 
the Shop, inſomuch that, in the Space of one 
Year, he found a Handful of that Duſt in the ( 
vity of the Bladder ; and this very Duſt he took 
to be the Cauſe of the Death of many unway 
Workmen. 

Our medicinal Hiſtories afford many Inſtancs 
of Stones found in the Stomachs, and Lungs d 
theſe Workmen ; for which we can aſſign no other 
material Cauſe, but the duſty Particles taken in à 
the Mouth, and gradually gathered into a Heap, 
See upon this Subject Olaus Borrichius, of the Ge 
neration of Stones in the Microcoſm. For we 
muſt not imagine that the Stones found in human 
Bodies are always bred of internal Cauſes, and pe- 
trifying Juices; ſometimes the Misfortune is pro- 
duced from abroad when the Viſcera are innocent 
IVedelius “ obſerved a Stone from an external Cauk 
in the Lungs of a Plaiſterer's Servant-maid, which 
he imputes to the Particles of Lime taken in it 
the Mouth. | 

The Butchers meet frequently with Stones | 
the Stomachs and Inteſtines of Oxen : which di 
proves the Opinion of Ari/tat!e + who affirmed, 
that no Animal, beſides Man, is affected with (tonf 
Concretions, unleſs we ſuppoſe he ſpoke only ( 
the Stone in the Kidneys. Scaliger 4 tells us of! 
Horſe which voided hard ſtony Concretions, ddt 
of which he kept by him. And Authors are bs 


S 
1 


* Path. Dog. Sech. 2. C. 4. + Sec. 10. Prob.. 
1 Exer. 123. 
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larce upon the Virtues of the Stones of Horſes» 
which they call Hipp-litr, but with what Juſtice I 
(hall not here determine. However, I think it is 
very probable, that the Stones, found in the Bo- 
dies of Horſes and Oxen, and bred of the Duſt and 
mall Particles taken in at the Mouth in the Summer- 
time, when they are drawing Coaches and Carts 
upon duſty and dirty Roads, with their TI ongues 
hanging out. 

Purgatives and Emetics will be proper Remedies 
ſor the Work-men we now ſpeak of, as being fit 
to expe] theſe noxtous Particles which adhere to 
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che Stomach and Inteſtines, and might, in Time, | ik { 
row into great Stones. And all poffible Caution N 
het Y 


mult be uſed, to avoid the ſucking in of theſe 
nute Particles at the Mouth, 
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4 CHAP. Xxv. 
ent. 07 the Diſeaſes of Masons and 
B 


RICEKELAYERS, 


d RICKLAYERS and thoſe who handle Lime are 
much in the ſame Condition ; for, while they 
lake the quick Lime with pouring Water upon it, 
nd have the flaked Lime always before them in 
uilding Walls or plaiſtering, they cannot but re- 
ewe at their Mouths and Noſtrils the ſubtile Par- 
les which exhale from the Lime; and theſe ren- 
er the Mouth, Throat and Lungs rough, and oo- 

on an ill Habit of Body. 
Lime being the moſt conſiderable of Alkali's, 
very Body is acquainted with its Virtues, and par- 
larly thoſe who uſe to live in Houſes newly 
| done 
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done over with Lime; for many violent Diftens 
pers have ariſen from thence. Hippacrates “ vive 
us the famous Hiſtory of Hermocrates, who wa 
ſeized with a mortal Fever upon lying by a ney 
Wall. And though Valleſius, following Gala 
Footſteps, alledges, That the new Wall had no 
relation to the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe; yet Epiphs 
zius Ferdinandus + and Mercurialis I are juſtly of Ml 1. 
the Opinion, That Hippocrates mentioned the he 
new Wall with an Intention to point out the 
Cauſe of the Diſeaſe, there being nothing max 
dangerous than to live in a Houſe newly built with 
Lime: Witneſs the fad Experience of many, who 
have thereupon died either of Suffocation, or «fa 
Fever accompanied with a Deafneſs or Stumor, a 
happened to Hermocrates, who died on the 27th 
Day. My Lord Verulam ſays Jovinian, the En 
peror, catched his Death by ſtaying too long int 
Room, the Walls whereof had been. newly; waſhed 
or done over: with Lime. Nay, I can bring i 
myſelf for an Evidence ; for, having ordered my 
Cloſet to be done over with Lime, and reckonins 
after fix Months that it was fate enough to bein 
it, eſpecially conſidering the Walls were onif 
waſhed over, I was thereupon ſcized with an acutt 
Fever which was. very violent, and after that wi 
a ſlow Fever which haunted me a long whit, 
ave often obſerved, that in new Houſes the Smel 
of Lime is manifeſtly perceived for many Yeath 
eſpecially in the Morning after the Windows ht 


been ſhut all Night; for they are guilty of a grol he 
Error, who think it ſafe to ſleep in ſuch Houſe 1: 
om 


becauſe they perceive no Smell in the Daytime, 
when the Doors and Windows are all open. 


2 pid. gr. 2. + Hiſt. 25. 
: 1 Hiſt. 16. 4 
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It was a wiſe Edict which the Romans put forth, 
s Pliny * informs us, prohibiting new Houſes to 
de inhabited. So great a Space of Time is re- 
wired before Houſes built with Lime can be inha- 
ited with Safety; but there is no occaſion of ſuch 
aution if they be built with Parget or fine Plaiſter, 


0 
Wor Parget dries ſpeedily, and produces no ill Smell. 

of In ſhort, the Bricklayers, and thoſe who take 
he he Lime out of the Kilns, and ſell it, are ſuffici- 


atly acquainted with the formidable Acrimony of 
ime. VLedelius, as J intimated above, found a 
tone in the Lungs of a Lime-maker's Maid, and 
tributes its Origin to the Particles of Lime taken 
1at the Mouth by Inſpiration. Amatus Luſitanus 
afirms, that moſt of thoſe who deal in Lime 


ze of Phthiſics. In fine, the Nature of Lime is 
mW largely handled, both by antient and modern 
in Nuthors, that I need not inſiſt upon it here. The 
dei bemiſts, who draw a great many Remedies from 


ime for external Uſe, afhrm, that it contains a 
mi eat deal of Alkali, and a little Acid. Plixy f, 
in{Wcoiring the Nature cf Lime, ſays, it is ſtrange, 
at any thing ſhould be kindled by Water, which 
as burnt before. But no Author bas ſer the Na- 
re of Lime in fo clear a Light as Tachenius ; 
dr he allots it the chief Place among the Alkal:'s, 
nd yet aſeribes to it a certain Proportion ct Acid; 
hich cauſes that Efferveſcence upon the }-fiufion 
Water, by virtue of a particular Conflict be- 
veen the Alkali and acid Parts. It is poſſeſſed ot 
tery and very cauſtic Nature; eſpecially when it 
new, and has not yet imbibed any Humidity 
om the Air; and, upon this Conſideration, it is 
d Wonder its fiery Subſtance ſhould throw out 
EMuvia 


+ Cent. 4. Cur. 41. 


* Lib. 36. H. N. C. 23. 
S. 30. Hip Chem. 


Lib. 36. H. N. c. 26 
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Effluvia of a very ſubtile Nature, which are highly Wren 
offenſive to Workmen. 

Now I do nct ſee how they can avoid theſe E. 
fluvia, unleſs it be by covering their Mouths au 
Noſtrils with a Napkin ; eſpecially when they ar 
handling the Lime, and mixing it with Water, 
that thus the duſty Particles may be ſucked in in 
a ſmaller Quantity. It will be of uſe to drink coll 
Water now and then, in order to allay the Hes 
and parched Drine's of the Throat. Oil of ſweet 
Almonds I have always found to be the very be 
Remedy in this Caſe; for it not only mitigates an 
Acrimony, but reſtrains the Efferveſcency of thx 
Lime, which becomes hot, and produces an Eiter- 
veſcence with any other Fluid, but Oil. So tha 
if theſe Workmen are ſick of the above-mentioned 
or any other Diſtempers, it will be of great Ui, 
for adjuſting the true Method of Cure, to have 1 

articular Regard to the Injuries they ſuffer in d 
Way of their Buſineſs, and to the Parts which arg 
thereby moſt expoſed ; for, according to Hippo 
tes, if any Part is affected before the Diſeaſe a 
pears, there will the Diſeaſe fix, the Humour be 
ing always apt to fall upon the weaker Part. 


Han 
hec 
Buſut 
ha! 


gene 


C HAP. XXVI. 


Of the Diſeaſes of LAUNDRESSES dl 
W ASHER-WOMEN, 


Have often had Occaſion to attend Laundrels 
I who have been ill of various Diſorders, © 


tracted by the Nature of their Work. Theſe 10 
J 


Q 
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men, being confined to moiſt Places, and their 

Hands and their Feet being always wet, turn ca— 

hectic; and, if they ſpend their Life-time in the 

zuſineſs, they come at laſt to a Dropſy; of which 

have ſeen many Inſtances. They are likewiſe 

enerally affected with a Deficiency of the Menſcs, 

hich ſubjects them to many Inconveniencies. 

And indeed it is no wonder their Menſtruation 

hould be diſturbed ; for we obſerve every Day, 

hat Women under a menſtrual Purgation are 

ized with a ſudden Suppreſſion, upon walking on- 

bare Foot, or waſhing their Legs and Feet with 

old Water: And much more muſt theſe Women 

e rdergo a Suppreſſion, who make a Trade of 
eeping their Limbs wet. In fine, the moiſt Air 

| which they always breathe, and the conſtant 
loiſture which bedews their Body, is the Cauſe 
e all theſe Diſorders: For the Pores of the Skin 
ing by this Means obſtructed, and Tranſpiration 
paired, the whole Maſs of Blood is thereupon 
nted with groſs Juices. And hence come Ca- 
exies, and Suppreſſions of the Terms, with the 
her Diſorders which accompany them. 

But this is not the only Calamity which Waſh- 
-women are expoſed to, for they are commoniy 
Town into a Cough, and ſoon alter into a Short- 
b of Breath, by the ſinoaking Vapours, which 
le from the boiling Lye 3 in which they ſeme- 
es put Lime inſtead of Aſhes. Hlerſtius “ re- 
& 4 dtory cf a Servant Maid, who, upon lean- 
down her Head over a Kettle full of Lye, was 
affected with the Smoak, that ſhe was ſeized 
Ma violent Difficulty of Breathing, which laſted 
ven Years, and at laſt ſtifled her. When the 
s was opened, the Lungs were ſound livid, 
with 


Irells 
Wo 


®.Sepal, T. 1. L. 2. Sed. 1. 
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with black Caruncles in the Bronchia, whig 
ſtopped the Intercourſe of the Air. "Theſe lixiz 
Fumes therefore, which the Laundreſſes canny 
but ſuck in, are apt to vitiate the natural Struun 
of the Lungs, by over-drying them, and renderin 
them unfit for their Office. 

Add to all this, that, in waſhing all ſorts of fo 
Sheets and Linnen, ſome perhaps of pocky bet 
ſons, and others of Women under a menſtru 
Purgation, they receive at Mouth and Noſtii⸗ 
ſtrange Medley and Compoſition of noxious Steam 
which pollute the Brain and animal Spirits. N 
Sharpneſs of Lye expoſes them to Chops in the 
Hands, which are ſometimes ſo deep and troubi 
ſome, as to be followed with an Inflammation a 
a Fever. 

That theſe Women, who are ſo uſeful for mil 
ing Things clean, may receive ſome Benefit tr 
the Profeſſion of Phyſic, and be inſtructed how 
avoid the above-mentioned Diſorders, I ufea 
adviſe them, as ſoon as their Work 1s over, 
throw off their wet Things, and put on 
Cloaths; in which point they are generally 
careleſs: I adviſe them likewife to uſe Fricti 
to turn away their Faces as much as they can in 
the Smoak of the hot Lye; to anoint their H. 
with Ointment of Roſes, or Butter; to a0" 
from groſs Food; and to obſerve a regular Vf 
When they are actually ſeized with any Di 
pers, ſuch as Fevers, Catarrhs, we muſt en 
ſtrong Puigatives to throw off the groſs Humo 
Antimonials will likewiſe be of uſe, unlefs the 
ſcaſe be acute; as well as the aperient and ant 
chectic Medicines, which fortify the natural t 


C Ho 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


F the Diſeaſes of Sir r ERS and ME- 
TERS of Corn. 


0 
Ni, 
ng 


\ LL Grain, and eſpecially Wheat, whether 
kept in Pits under Ground, as in Tſcany, or 
n Barns, as in the Countries upon the Po, have 
ways a very ſmall Powder mixed with them, I 
nean not only that which they gather upon the 
garn Floor in threſhing, but another worſe ſort of 
uſt, which Grain is apt to throw from itſelſ upon 
ng keeping. For the Seeds of Corn being reple- 
iſhed with a volatile Salt, inſomuch that, if they 
e not well dried in the Sun before they are laid 
p, they heat mightily, and turn preſently to a 
Powder 3 it cannot be but that ſome ſubtile Parti- 
les muſt fly off from the Huſks which ſurround 
em, over and above the Powder and totten Dutt 


be 
n 1 
mil 
t fre 
how 
wſval 


er, 


on dl 
lu fſWoceeding from the Conſumption made by Moths, 
ito) ors, Mites, and their Excrements. Now 


an Were being a Neceflity of ſifting and meting Corn 
ir HA othgr Grain, the Men imployed in that Ser- 
o ee are ſo plagued with this Powder or Duſt, that, 


dar Den the Work is done, they curſe their Trade 


Dich ech a thouſand Imprecations. The Throat, the 
ſt eng, and the Eyes ſuſtain no ſmall Damage by 
Hum for it ſtuffs and dries up the Throat; it lines 
gs the Me pulmonary Veſſels with a duſty Matter which 


nd 200 
rural ly; 


uſes a dry and obſtinate Cough; and it makes 
Eyes red and watery, Hence it is, that almoſt 
who live by that Trade are ſhort-breathed, and. 
hectie, and ſeldom live to be old ; nay, they 
Very apt to be ſeized with au Orten, and 

| at 


= 
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at laſt with a Dropſy. Beſides, this Powder hx 
ſuch a Sharpneſs in it, that it cauſcs a violent lids 
ing all over the Body. 
When I conſider how ſtrange it is, that ſo per 
nicious a Powder ſhould flew from ſuch a benim 
Grain as Wheat, I am tempted to ſuſpect that thi 
Powder has Worms in it unperceiveable to the 
Senſes ; and that theſe Worms being put into o- 
tion, and diſperſed through the Air, in the Sitting 
and Meafuring of the Corn, ſome of them ſick u 
the Skin, and others enter in at the Mouth; and 
ſo cauſe that burning Heat and Itching which n 
obſerved both in the Ihroat and all over the Body: 
The famous Lewenhoeck “ informs us, that he di 
covered with his Micreſcapes ſome little Worms in 
Corn, which he calls not improperly Lup: ; andi 
deed it ſeems no improbable Conjecture, that the 
Worms plague the Workmen we now ſpeak of, 
Nor is it leſs ſtrange, that after Wheat has been 
kept long in a cloſe Place, and particularly unde 
Ground, it throws out ſuch a noxious Exhalati 
as is enough to kill any one who oflers to ſet I 
Foot within the Place, till the Door has ftood 
open for ſome Time, to jet out the pernicious A 
For this Reafon, Zacchia + is of the Opinion, tha 
the People ſhould not only be prohibited tor 
ſuch Corn Pits, but be obliged even to pull dow 
thoſe which are built already; and ſays, it wow 
contribute much to the Health and Safety of Cities 
if theſe Pits were always digged in open Fiel 
and at large Diſtances from Peoples Houſes. TK 
Republic of Lucca have a wiſe Cuſtom of takin 
the Corn out of their public CGranaries every Ve 
in the Month of Augu/t, and expoling it for ſom 
Days to the Sun-Brams; after which they aj 


TA.. c. nat. Ep. 71. + Lee. Med. I. 5 
4. L 7. 
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in the Granary again, and by this means pre- 
eve it for many Years, from Worms and Cor- 
uption, for the Benefit of the Public, 
Tbeophraſtus puts the Queſtion, why Wheat 
leſs durable and more duity than any other 
rain? And imputes the Cauſe to the Barns, the 
Noofs of which are ſmoothed, or waſhed with 
ime and Sand; for by that nieans he ſays the 
Vheat is more heated, and the dry, hot Powder 
f the Lime, augmenting this Heat, it rots and 
liſſolves into Powder. Scaliger, commenting up- 
n this Place, condemns the Reaſon offered by 
[reephraſtus, becauſe hot and dry Things are fo 
xr from diſpoſing to Rottenneſs, that they rather 
reſerve 3; and reckons, that W heat becomes 
uſty, by being ſo heaped up as to be deprived of 
uffcient Tranſpiration. For, fays he, guad /ufje- 
atum et ferveſcit ac putret, any Thing that is 
hoaked up heats and corrupts. But even this Rea- 
dn is not ſatisfactory z for we find, by Expcri- 
ce, that, if the Corn be dry and well kept in 
e Barns, it keeps the longer for being in great 
eaps, and never ſtirred. For my own Part, I 
ould chuſe to derive the Shortneſs of the Dura- 
on of Wheat, and its ready Mouldering. into 
pult, from the large Stock of volatile Salts it is 
llefled of, as well as from the Looſeneſs of its 
ung exture, 
A068 It were eaſy to put a great many curious Que- 
ons upon this Subject, but I drezd to incur the 
eur of Digreſſion: It would be worth while to 
quire, why Tares, which, in all Probability, 
Nee degencrate Sort of Wheat, there being In- 
100 Ice of late Years of Wheat turned to Tares by 
wet Spring, ſhould keep above twenty Years 
R without 


— 
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without ſpoiling ? Whereas Wheat moulder ig 
Powder, before it is four Years old. Whether 
be, that T ares are of a compacter and harder 
ſtance than Wheat, for indeed, if we break 
Tare, we find it more ſolid than Wheat; and 
is upon the Account of this Solidity that Ben 
Chiches, and Vetches are more durable ; or wh 
ther the Worms and Moths have an Averſion 
the Tares, by Reaſon of their Bitterneſs and U 
pleaſantneſs. | 

The Corns of theſe Countries being ſcorch 
and blaſted in the late Years, there was a Neceſj 
of waſhing the Wheat very carefully in Jan 
Veſſels with fair Water, and then drying it inf 
Sun. On this Occaſion I had an Opportunity 
obſerve, that the Bread made of the Corn th 
waſhed was Snow-white : For which Reaſon, 
the Corn be good and ſound, I take it tobe 
uſeleſs Piece of Labour to waſh and dry the Co 
before it goes to the Mill. The Workmen, & 
ployed in thoſe Services, uſed to cover their Mo 
and Noftrils with Handkerchiefs, to keep out ! 
Duſt, and to waſh their Throats and Eyes ol 
with cold Water ; but all this Caution is not f 
hcient to indemnify them. 

It would certainly be convenient for them to 
Baths, to waſh off the duſty Filth which ſtick 
the Skin along with the Sweet; but now 
Baths are in diſuſe, the poor Workmen are 
prived of that Benefit: For we muſt not thin 
theſe antient Builders of Cities and Comput! 
Laws, were at all that Charge and Magnihcs 
of Building, not only in great Cities, but ew 
leſſer Towns, in making public Baths only to 
tify the Luxury and Effeminacy of Women 
idle Fellows, but likewiſe for the ſake of 17 
men and hard Workers, that they might hy 
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Opportunity of waſhing off the Filth of their Bo- 


lies, and refreſhing their weary Limbs at a ſmall 
arge. Upon this Conſideration we have rea- 
an to curſe thoſe who brought ſo noble a Conſti- 
tution into Diſrepute ; and by their open Iniquity 
n promiſcuous Baths, provoked Chriſtian Piety to 
ſuppreis them. 

To conclude, I uſually perſuade ſuch Workmen 
vs are injured with the Duſt of Corn or other Grain 
o make frequent Uſe of Ptiſanes, Emulſions of 
Melon Seeds, Whey of Cow's Milk, and the De- 
oction of Mallows, for by theſe Means the Acri- 
zony of the pntrid Powder, is diluted. When 
hey are ſeized with Aſthma's, and other Diſtem- 
ers mentioned above, we muſt preſcribe ſuch Re- 
edies as are proper on ſuch Occaſion, not forget- 
ing a particular Regard to the weaker Part, for 
ear the Diſcaſe ſhould turn its whole Force upon 
bat. 


"I 


n 


ut CHAP. XXVII 


f the Diſeaſes of thoſe who P1CK, or 
HATCHEL, Flax, Hemp, and Silk. 


HE Neceflity of Food and Rayment is the 


a ſame now that it was in the Beginning of the 
. ; Vorld, when our firſt Parents were ſollicitous to 
hr oc their Nakedneſs, after they were diveſted 
PVC the divine Grace. Nature, our common Pa- 


ent, has provided many Things to guard our Bo- 
es from the Injurits of the Air, ſuch as Wool, 
lax, Hemp and Cotton, to which we may add 
ilk ; though we may eafily be without this laſt, 
1 being invented rather to adorn than to cloath 
aye 

K 2 the 
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the Bodies of Men and Women. Such is th 
Matter which our Cloaths are commonly made of; 
and thoſe who labour in preparing and working 
vpon theſe Commodities are thereby expoſed ton 
imal! Inconveniences. All the World knows the 
Otfenſiveneſs of the ſteeping of Hemp and Flax n 
the Autumn, the noiſome, and injurious Smell 
ing perceived at a contiderable Diſtance ; and thok 
who batchel the Flax and Hemp, to prepare i 
from being ſpon :nd wove, afford frequent I 
itanccs of the Unwholſomeneſs of their Trade; f 
tae'e flies out of this Matter a foul, miſchievau 
Power, which entering the Lungs by the Mout 
and Throat, cauſes continual Coughs, and gradul 
ly makes Way for an Aſthma. 

Ihe Hemp-combers and Hatchelers general 
come hither in great Companies from the adj 
cent Borders of France and Lombardy, about ti 
Beginning of Winter; for the People of our Cow 
try are not ſo well acquainted with that Parte 
the Manufacture. Now we always obſerve ths 
theſe Perſons are daubed over with Hemp dul 
pale-faced, ſubject to Coughs, aſthmatic and ble 
eyed. The Winter being the Seaſon allotted ft 
this Buſineſs, they are obliged to work in cloſe 
ces; and confidering that the Hemp is very greal 
and oily, upon that Occaſion they cannot but ta 
in at the Mouth theſe foul Particles which pollu 
the Spirits, and ſtuff up the Organs of Reſpirate 
Beſides the Hemp and Flax being ſteeped in fit 
nating and putrid Water, and daubed over Wl 
Clay to promote its readier Maceration under b 
Water, the Particles thus imbibed cannot but be 
lent aud unfriendly to Nature. "Theſe Peopleca 
plain, that they ſuffer more in hatcheling Fla 
np; dthat perhaps, becauſe the Powder oil 


of e tor mer is ſubtiler, and thus making a 1 
m 
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Irruption into the Organs of Reſpiration, pro- 
okes them more {e:itvly to throw off the Matter 
ich injures them. 

But worſt of al! is the Condition of thoſe who 
omb the ilk Ca kes, which remain after the making; 
| the Silk in order to ſpin it into Thread for ſeve— 
al Uſes, as being leſs chargeable than the Silk it- 
ef, For when tlie Bags of the filk- Worms, af- 
er being ſteeped in hot Water, are opened and dil- 
e i{ntangled by our Women, (that being the peculiar 
rovince of the Wonen, as it Nature had provia— 
I Silk only for their Ute) and wound upon Rec! 
vo finall Threads there are ſtill ſome grofle, 
Threads or Filaments behind, which kave Parr 
f the Bodies of the Silk-worms mixed wit: 
dem; and of the they make a Sort of Cakes, 
aich they dry i: the Sun, 4nd give out to Work- 
en to have them drawn «it into Threads witi 
t tiWnall Combs. Now tic poor People wiv 
omb theſe Cakes are uſuuily troubled with a vr- 
t ement Cough, and a great Difficulty of Breath- 
g few of them live to old Age in that Way «tf 


dulWulineſs. The Virulence which gives Riſe to this 
bleu lisfortune, is owing to the cadaverous Particles 
ed fi the Silk- worms which arc mixed with the Cake. 
ſc Ph is worth obſerving, chat, while this little Infect 
orc alive, and feeds upon the Mulberry-Leaves, ii 
ti Excrements be thrown out in any Quantity, 10 
nol to ſtick any where till they putriſy, they aiter- 


fate hards caſt forth ſuch a noitome Smell, when they 
eltirred, as incommodes all the Neizhbourhood, 
nd for this Reaſon ſome Cities prohibit; the 
er owing of that Ordure into the public Streets, 
d enjoin the Perſons concerned to carry it out 
le coi the Precincts of the City. 
This Inſe&t has a certain corroſive pernicious 
imony which is offenſive to the Lungs, as weli 
3 as 
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as the Palmer-worms, and a great many Inſet 
of the like Nature, which, like Silk- worms, de. 
ſtroy whole Woods. I knew a whole Family in 
this City which got a good Livelihood by the filk 
Trade, but died miſerably of Conſumptions; the 
Phyſicians imputing the Cauſe of their Calamity to 
the Trade they were continually employed in. 

| uſually recommend to this Sort of Workmena 
Milk-diet above all other Things, there being no- 
thing which more effectually corrects a corrolive 
and putrid Acrimony. The Decoctions of Mal 
oben, Violets, and Endive, or the depurated Juice 
of theſe Herbs, will likewiſe be of. Uſe. But 
at lait if they find their Affliction grows upon them, 
they muſt look out for another I rade ; for it 4 


'orlid Profit which is accompanyed with the De 
itruCtion of Health, 


—_ 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Of the Diſeaſes of the Guipks and Sti 
VANTS who attend at Baths. 


AMONG the public Edifices for which Ra 

was ſo famous, nothing made a more maght 
ficent Show than the public Baths ; the Largene 
of which is ſtill to be ſeen in the 1uinous Mont 
ments which are leſt of them. But Am 
was not the only Place which was gil 
of this Prodigalty, for the other Cities V 
Villages, and even private Houſes, boaſted of colt 
ly Baths ; inſomuch that Seneca, the ſevereſt la 
ſor of Manners that ever was, expoſes the f 
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of the Citizens of Rome in this Reſpect. Now 
gaths are in Diſuſe, and we had been left almoſt in 
the Dark, as to the Manner in which the Phytici- 
us themſcives uſed them, as well as the very 
Terms, Structure, and many other remarkable 
Things relating to Baths, in the Hiſtory if the 
acient Therm had not been reſcued from Darx- 
nels by And. Pacchius in his excellent Piece de 
Thermis, Mercurialis in his Gymnaſtic, and Sige- 
rus de Jure Aut. Rom. conſidering that the pub- 
ic Baths were built by the Emperors for the good 
ahi the common People, and that every Quarter of 
ce ihe Town Mas provided with them, to the end 
But Wil both Men and Women might waſh themſciv-.s 
em ever, Day at 4 fmall Charge, which 'Fuvena! ® 
is computes to be no more than a Quadrans, the Boys 
De eing waſhed for nothing, as the ſame Satyriſt in- 


ſarns us. 
Nec pucri eredunt, „i, qui no ] ave lavantur. 


„ bom this Confideration we muſt ſuppoſe there 
Nee 4 promiſcuous Croud of Men and Women 
ans who attended Night andDay in the Baths, 
h were called Baineatores or Aqudrioli. Now 
ile Prople, being obliged to live always in Wa- 
er, and being always employed in rubbing the 
weat, Dirt and Ointments off the Bodies of thoſe 


ER. 


8 bo canie to bathe, ſometimes in the hot Bath, ſome- 
1 mes in luke warm Vater, jand ſometimes in the 
Na cidelt of all, we may icadily apprehend they were 


ubjett to various Diſeaſes, ſuch as Cachexies, Swell- 
gs in their Legs, Ulcers and Dropſies. What Service 
K 4 theſe 
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theſe People did to the Perſons who bathed is plain. 
ly expreſſed in that Verſe of Lucilins, 


Scabor, ſuppellor, deſauammor, pumicor, ormy, 
Expilor, pungor. 


Though Baths are now obſolete, either by Rez. 
fon of the Diſuſe of the gymnaſtic Exerciſes them- 
ſelves, for the ſake of which Baths ſeem partly i 
have been built, or becauſe we are now accuſ- 
tumed to wear Linnen next our Skins, wheres 
the Antients, as ſome imagine, wearing nothing 
but Woolen, were under a Neceſlity of cleanſing 
ir Bodies often; vet both Rome and ſever 
other populons Cities have ſtill ſome Baths for the 
We ct ſick People, and ſome do ſtill frequent fred 
Water-baths in the Summer-time for cleanſing and 
Worning their Skin, Now-a-days it is uſual for 
itioſe who have cuticular Eruptions, ſuch as the 
Scab, Itch, and venereal Blotches, to frequent the 
hot Baths and Bagnios, where the Bath-keepen 
waſh them ſlightly with warm Water, and oite! 
apply ſcarifying Cupping-glaſſes all over their Bocy, 
by which means they draw forth large Quantite - 
of Blood and then ſend them Home. This boah 
he Patients and the Bath-keepers do without the 
Phyſician's Advice; but I leave themſelves to col 
ider whether they do it with ſafety or not: For Mm 
own ſhare, I have known oftner than once ſom 
of theſe Adventurers, who by unadviſedly tryin 
this Form of Cure upon themſelves, having big 
endangered their Lives, as being almoſt killed wit 
the exceſſive Loſs of Blood; for they ſometime 
will draw forth, with their Cupping-glaſſes, thi 
or fourPounds of Blood: for it ſeems ſome have 
ken up an Opinion, that the Blood near the Ski 
is not by far ſo rich as that which is drawn * 
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Cupping-glaſſes, which cut the capillary Arteries, 
were not more florid than that of an opened Vein, 
which is always blacker. "Theſe Bath-keepers are 
generally pale, wan-coloured, bloated, and ca- 
chectic; and are ſometimes ſeized with the very 
Niſeaſes they pretend to cure in others. 

To avoid the tedious Repetition of what we 
have ſaid before, relating to the Cure of Chachexies 


ake any Addition; for I reckon I do Juſtice 
12 Wo my Subject, if I do but point forth the Diſeaſes 
ing Wb ich particular Tradeſmen are uſually ſubject to ; 
ral Wer my Deſign is not to write whole I reatiſes of Diſ- 
tie es with the compleat Courſe of their Cure, and 
relh long Train of Receipts, but only to furniſh ſome 
and Wes which may be of Uſe to facilitate the Cure of 
tot I radeſmen, 


K» 
— 


HAP. . 


le Diſeaſes of FISHERMEN and Ma- 
RINERS. 


r OB 1H FE Diſeifes of Fikermen and Mariners are 


ſomb | allo of an uncommon Nature; for lince they 
Meggen a moiſt Air repleniſhed with watery Va- 
1e. and feed upon groſs and heavy Food, they 


not but gather peccant Juices in their Veins, 
contract ſtubborn Obſtructions, which ſome— 
terminate in a Nropſy. Pliny *, treating of 
Nature of Salt, calls the Bodies of Fiſhermen 


K 5 / 151 Ny 
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the larger Veins: As if the Blood drawn forth by 


and ſuch other Diſeaſes, J ſhall here forbear to 
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Herny, (cornea) which Epithet I ſuppoſe he uſed, 
becaufe the Bodies of Fiſhermen are hardened like 
Horn, by being expoſed to the Sun and ſaline V+ 
pours ; for Salt has a drying Property, as we ſee in 
falt Meat: And it is obſervable, eſpecially in the 
Summer-time, that Fiſhermen have a Skin as hard 
as an Elephant's Hide. Riverius + has an Obſer- 
vation of a certain Fiſher-woman who had a vi- 
lent Itch and Ring-worm all over her Body. 

Fiſhermen and Seamen uſed to have ugly Ulcers 
in their Legs; and to be extended all over thei 
Bodies. In general, all the Diſorders they labour 
under are of a ſcorbutic Nature; as the learned 
Fedelins has well obſerved of the Inhabitants 6 
of the Baltick Shore, and Glauber, in his T reatik 
4 Cenſelatiene Navigantium. They are likewil: 
troubled with a Coſtiveneſs, eſpecially at Sea, tho 
they cat a ou deal more than they who live oi 
Shoar, the Cauſe of which Hlelment t imputes to the 
Air, as being impregnated with faline Vapour, 
which ſerve at once to whet the Appetite and cons 
ſtipate the Belly, as well as to the fluctuating 
Motion, which brings them continually into fiel 
Air, and fo ſpurs on the Fermentation of the Blood 
Accordingly we find, that Clyſters of Sea-wat# 
provoke to Stool very forcibly, but they leave 
Coſtiveneſs behind them. To this purpoſe is tia 
memorable Place of Hippocrates *, cenſuring 1 
Miſtake of thoſe who take ſalt Waters to be l 
tive, when at the ſame Time they are abſolutely 
con trary Natute; and this may ſerve to ſhewtic 
who preſcribeClyſters with much Salt in coſtive & 
ce, how far they depart from the Sentimentsoftis 


divine Predeceflor. Hippocrates took like 
nols 


+ OV, comm. ob 49. Path. med. Sed. 1. e. f. | 
{ By. Hum, N 306 * De Aer, dg. et Loc." 
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notice of the Ulcers, to which Fiſhermen are ſubject, 
and orders them to be waſhed with Sea- water. 
It is true, ſome may think that Sea-Water is 
n improper Fomentation for ſuch Ulcers, becauſe 
its biting, pungent Nature irritates and provokes 
Flux of Humovrs ; but Martianus, in his Com- 
ment upon this Place, juſtifies the Preſcription of 
[\ppccrates very judiciouſly, becauſe the Ulcers of 
Fhermen that live in maritime Places, are ſqualid 
es Wind dry, and by the Application of irritating 
Things, may be brought to Suppuration, without 
which it is impoſſible to cure them. Galen made 
ne ſame Obſervation, that the Ulcers of Fiſher- 
den are dry and ſordid, as if they were pickled 
ith Salt : But after all, we muſt think that the 
leers of ſuch Fiſhermen as fiſh in freſh Water 
ad Lakes, are of a different Nature from thoſe 
f the Fiſhermen who are uſed to the Sea; for 
hey abound with too much Humidity, and are 
o be cured after a different Manner, by ſuch 
wing Things as are accompanyed with no 
ungent Sharpneſs: For Hippocrates | tells us, 
tata dry Ulcer is more likely to be cured than a 
et one. 
Upon this Occaſion I cannot but take Notice 
that divine Caution of Hippacrates, who ſpeaking 
the Place above quoted, of the Uſe of Sea-Wa- 
Tin the Ulcers of Fiſhermen, ſays, If you uſe it 
darigly it irritates and provokes, but if you uſe it 
berally it does good : So that when we have Occa- 
on for ſharp Medicaments, as in ſordid Ulcecs, 
or taking off the corrupt Matter and putrified Fleſh, 
e ought to uſe them in a convenient Quantity 
| the peccant Matter is conſumed, and the Ul- 
er dried: For this I perceive is a frequent Error 
| in 


Pe. 7 T De Humid. uſu, n. 7. {| De Sizrp. Med. fac. l. 
. 1 De Ulcer. 
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in Surgeons, who uſe Corroſives and Cauſtic 
ſparingly, and ſo do more Harm than Good, by 
reaſon of the diſproportionable Quantity of the 
Remedy: Juſt as in the Caſe of Purgatives, of 
which too ſcanty a Doſe irritates, but does not 
carry off the peccant Humours ; as it happened 
to a young Man mentioned by Hippocrates*, who, 
upon drinking a weak Infuſion of Hellebore, died 
four Days after without any Purgation. 

It appears therefore, that the Diſeaſes of Fiſh 
ermen and Sea-faring Men require a particular 
Method of Cure ; for their Food being ſo far dit- 
ferent from that of the other Inhabitants of the 
Earth, and conſtantly expoſed to all the Injuries of 
the Weather, as well as to the continual Alarms 
of Danger, cannot but be liable to violent and 
ſtubborn Diſeaſes. Thomas Bartholine in Bonttus's 
Medicina Septentrionalis + affirms that Medicines 
muſt be given to Sea-faring-men in a triple Propor- 
tion to the common Doſe of thoſe who live on 
Shoar, or elſe they will not produce the deſitec 
Effect. And this Caution he extends not only to 
Purgatives, but to Diaphoretics, Diuretics and al 
other Medicines. Joannes de Vigo *, Surgeon to 
Pope Julius II. has a particular Chapter of the fe. 
vers of Sailors: And indeed conſidering that Sailors 
are forced to feed upon groſs Food, ſalt Meat 
half rotten, Water, and Bread half Worm-eaten, 
we cannot but conclude that their Bodies are ful 
of bad Juices, and diſpoſed to malignant Fever, 
and therefore we ought to exhibit to them the more 
generous Sort of Remedies. 

CHAP, 


8. \Epir. n. 16. + Tom. 1.1. 8. p. 4. Sed. . 
c. 9. * Lib. 9. c. 4. de Addit. 
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CHAP, XXI. 
Of the Diſeaſes of thoſe who work in 


SALT-PITS. 


d 
. PIs a juſt and beautiful Saying of Pliny +, 
that nothing is more uſeful than the Sun 


andSalt ; to which we may add, that indeed nothing 
z more neceſſary. The divine Architect, foreſeeing 
the Neceſſity of Salt for the Uſe of Mankind, did, 
in the Infancy of the Creation, conſtitute the Sea 
ne Store-Houſe and the Diſpenſer of that Subſtance 
om whence it might be conveyed, through ſub- 
erranean Paſſages, to the higheſt Mountains, and 
here appear in Springs of Salt-water. Hence we 
ve a foſſile and native Salt in various Places, by 
irtue of the Salt gathering into concrete Lumps 
s the ſalt Water paſſes along; unleſs we ſhould 
magine, that God made Mountains of Salt origi- 
ally in the very Fabric of the World. Beſides 
at, we have an artificial Salt which is more com- 
only uſed, and is made of the Sea-water, thrown 
the Tide into certain Ditches and Pits, where 
dried up in the Summer-time by the Beams of 
de Sun, leaving a copious Sediment of Salt at the 
Jottom. 

The City of Cervia, which is ſeated on the 
ariatic Shoar, and was once immediately ſubject.- 
the Ravennatian Church, furniſhes theſe Coun- | 
es, and moſt of Italy, with great Quantities of 
us Bay-falt: And indeed I would willingly have 
paid 
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paid a Viſtt to that Place, but my Bufineſs woul! 
not permit me. However, I took care to procure 
due Information by Letters, which I owe to the 
Humanity of the famous Toſeph Lanzorius, Pro- 
feſſor of Phyſic : But his Letters did not arrive ſoon 
enough to enable me to rank this Chapter among 
the Artificers who work upon Minerals. He in 
formed me, that, in that City and the Salt-pits be- 
longing to it, the Air is ſo impregnated with cor 
roſive Spirits, as to corrode Iron, which thereupon 
ſoftens like Wax and moulders into Powder ; that 
all the Workmen are chachectic, droplical, a 
troubl ed with ſordid Wounds in their Legs; tha 
they eat and drink prodigiouſſy, and thei: Appt ie! 
in a manner never ſatisfied ; that ſudden Deaths he- M'® 
pen frequently among them; that the Method of Cur: ME 
is various, there being divers Phyfician< f: equently Ne 
ſent for from various Places; that there is ee 
little Place for any fort of Remedies, eſpecially in * 
their acute Diſeaſes, which are always accompany- WM? 
ed with lethargic Symptoms ; and that by Reafon al 
of the vaſt Quantity, or rather the very Mountains WM * 
of Salt, which Leander Alb:rtus ſays, he often be- 
held with Admiration. It is probable, that great 
Quantities of the Spirit of the Salt are elevated in- 
to the Air, which they overſtock with a corrofive W'-" 
Acid which corrodes Iron, and at the ſame time 
makes the Blood of the Workmen high'y acid; 
which gives Riſe to Cachexies, Dropfes, and UF 
cers of the Limbs, theſe being naturally produce! 
by a luxuriant Acid. | 
Their boundleſs and inſatiable Appetite may be 
reaſonably imputed to the ſame acid Spirit of tt 
Salt which whets the Ferment of the Stomach 
The very Ancients knew, that the canine Hut 
ger which ZAippocrates * ſays is cured by 1 
| p 
® 2. Aph. 22. 
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roceeds from a preternatural Acid in the Sto- 
ach; and with that View they perſcribed in this 
aſe generous and ſtrong Wine, fat Eatables, and 
phatever is very oleous, as Galen has it in his 
omment upon the laſt quoted Aphoriſm of Hip- 
crates ; theſe Things being apt to break and ſub- 
ue, the acid Ferment of the Stomach, juſt as 
cid Spirits are dulcified with Spirit of Wine. 
heir drinking much may hkewiſe be aſcribed to 
> ſaline Exhalations, or to the ſerous Floods 
rbich abound in their Body and diſpoſe them to a 
Dropiy; for dropſical Perſons are perpetually 
"at hirtty. 

cannot pretend to determine whither theſe 


vent Diſorders are owing only to the Spirit of 
ie Salt imbibed by the Workmen along with 


de Air in Inſpiration, or likewiſe to other Cauſes, 
ery uch as the Unwholeſomneſs of the Air, which 
1 Wit City is commonly charged with. I am in- 
V. mc that this City is almoſt defolate for want of 
{1 Wibaditants z and for that Reaſon thePopes have made 
e © lace of Liberty and Privileges, and a Sanctu- 
be-. Y for Debtors and Exiles, who generally repair 
en ther to pay their laſt Tribute to Nature, when 
"ey cannot pay their Debts. It is certain that in 
nan, other Places, where Salt is made, the Work- 


ame en are not by far ſo much injured; fo that the 
ade Exhalation of the acid Spirit cannot be the 
Ur ay Thing which is in the Fault. We all know 


hat Venice, the moſt populous City of Italy, and 
de Qucen of the Aariatic Sea, bas a wholſume 


y be A notwithſtanding it is encompaſied with Ex- 
the lations trum the Sca: And for further Satisſac— 


on upon that Head, you may confult the excel - 
nt Treatiſe of Ledovicus Teſti, Phyſician at F enice. 
1 the Country of Piacenza there are Pits or Wells 
"| dalt-water, from the Decoclion of which they 
maxe 
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make Salt, and form it into Lumps with a ſm! 
Quantity of Cow's Blood: And this ManufaQure 
being one of the principal Branches of that Dukes 
Revenues, a great many Workmen are imployed 
about it, and yet are not expoſed to ſuch violent 
Diſorders. 

It is not improbable that the making of Salt i 
ſo laborious a Work, that not only the Matter up- 
on which they work, but the very Fatigue and 
Labour they undergo may contribute to their Cx 
lamity. The Toil and Laboriouſneſs of thi 
Work is deſcribed at large by Georgius Aci“. 
who not only ſets down various Artifices and Con- 
trivances for boiling the Salt-water, or conveying 
it into the Pits or Yards, but gives a Deſcription 
of the Workmen, who by reaſon of the excetive 
Heat have only Straw Caps upon their Heads, and 
little Breeches to cover their Nakedncſo, the teſt e 
their Bodies being all over naked ; ſo that Part ct 
their Miſery is chiefly attributed to the Vioicuce of 
the Fire, the ſcorching Heat of the Sun, and tet 
other hard Work, 

However I cannot deny, but that the very \!- 
nufacture they work upon is highly prejude © 
their Health: I obſerve, that in our Salt V\ t 
houſes the Walls are half caten through, fo 5! 
leave Chinks between the Bricks; which 1 
pute to the penetrating Spirit of the Sea-fa!t whic 
attacks the Alkali of the Lime and deſtroys it; 11 
as in the mixing of Cow's Blood with the 1 

Salt, the Acid of Salt ſeizes upon the Kale 
Blood, and makes it run into Grains or ſeperat® 
Pieces. Beſides it is obſervable, that thoſe w. 
attend in the Ware-houſes, or Shops, to ſel] * , 


&, # 
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Cit, are Commonly wan- coloured, and apt to be 
uubealthy. „ 

[t is certain, the Condition of theſe Tradeſmen 
s abſolutcly miſerable; for the Salt eſpecially that 
of Jay, being commonly made in maritime Pla- 
ces, where the Sea- water ſtagnates in Ditches and 
ncloſures, and ſo pollutes the Air that few Phy- 
ſcians care to practiſe in ſuch Places; the poor 
Vretches are often ſwept off with acute Diſeaſes, 
or want of ſcaſonable Remedies ; or elſe fall into 


* ngering or conſumptive Diſeaſes. However ſuch 
+ Wiylicians as are called thither ought to be very 
on. antious of Bleeding ; for the Blood of theſe 
in <ople, being difiolyed by the ſaline Exhalations, 


e opening of a Vein may readily occaſion a 
nking of the Spirits, and add Strength to the 
iſeate, Purgatives, eſpecially thoſe of the ſtrong- 


| 
© A Kind, ſeem to be more proper, upon the Ac- 
ent that they carry off the Redundance cf the 
engem; and the Alkali, with which moſt Purga- 


ves are ſtocked, qualifies the acid Diſpoſition of 
e Humours, Generous Wines, - Spices, all In- 


17, Wedicnts poſleſſed of à volatile Salt, Tobacco 
oecd, Decoctions of 1obacco leaves, and in ge- 
„ whatever is apt to conttoul the Acidity of 
.. of 200d, are proper on this Occafion, The 
* ethod of dulcifying Spirit of Salt with reCtified 
vice of Wine, may ſerve as a general Rule to 
een out the Nature of the Remedics here re- 


red. 
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CH AP. XXXII. 


Of the De of ſuch who ſtand when 
they are at Work. 


] NY the foregoing Chapters haing viewed the 
Condition of the Tradeſmen, whoſe Health is 
_ Impaired by the malignant Quality of the Matter 
or Commodity upon which they work, we nov 
come to the others whoſe Health is affected by o- 
ther Cauſes, ſuch as particular Poſtures of the Boy, 
and inconvenient Motions requiſite in the Wa 
of their Buſineſs. Among ſuch fume itard 4 
Day, ſome fit, fome have their Faces bendcd to 
the Ground, ſome fit double with their Backs bend- 
ed, ſome are obliged to run, others to ride, an 
others again to various Sorts of Exerciſes. The 
firſt we here deal with are thoſe who ſtand all DA 
long, ſuch as Carpenters, Coopers, Sawers, Ingri 
vers, Blackſmiths, Bricklayers, and many others 
whom for Brevity's ſake, I forbear to name. | 
general, thoſe who ſtand at work are ſubject chief 
ly to Varices, or Swellings in the Veins; fort 
tonic Motion of the Muſcles retards the Courſe q 
the Blood, upon which it ſtagnates in the Veins 2! 
Valves of the Legs. How much the Diſtention 
the Muſcles contributes to retard the natural M 
tion of the Blood is apparent to any one who doe 
but feel his own Pulſe when his Arm is ſtretche 
out; for then he'll find it very low and {mal 
In the Cafe now hefore us, the muſcular Fibre 
of the Legs and the Loins being ſtretched ® 
the Arteries which run downwards are ther 
preſſed and ſtraitned; ſo that their Cavity bel 
narrower, they don't puſh ſorward the Blood 7 
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that Force which takes place in walking, where 
the alternate Motion of the Muſcles conſpires to 
it them: Hence the Blood, that returns from 
the Arteries into the Veins, does not receive the 
neceſſary Force from the Impulſe of the Arteries 
to make it riſe in a perpendicular Line; fo that, 
for want of the due Impulſe to back it, it ſtops 
and produces Varices in the Legs. Accordingly 
e ind Juvenalꝰ ſpeaking of the Haruſpices, who 
ere obliged to ſtand long in viewing the Intrails, 
478, 


\ ay Variceſus fiet Haruſpex. 


eln ancient Times, to keep long in a itanding 
ni-Woſture, and that ſo firm as not to be eaſily mov- 
ande, was a Sort of Exerciſe peculiar to the Raman 
Tre fWlilitia, as the learned dZercurtalts | informs us in 
Days Cymra/tica ; where he adds, by a very probable 


onjecture, that Caius Marius got Varices in bis 
2s by ſtanding in the Eield of Battle, as it be- 
ame a brave General to do. We learn from 
vetenivs, that Veſpaſian uſed to ſay, an Emperor 
wht to die ſtanding: And it is certain, that 
aus Marius was fo much accuſtomed to ſtanding, 
at he ſtood upon one Leg while the Varices were 
tinthe other. Lig, dcicrives Encas1n a 
anding Poſture, wiflie «pi the Phytician was en- 
avouring to take an Arrow out of his Wound. 


2 acer la fremens ingentem nexus in haſtam 
s nea Ly 0 


But 
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But the moſt remarkable Story of this Nature i 
what A. Gellius relates of Socrates, that he uſed to 
ſtand Night and Day, from Sun-riſe to Sun-riſe in 
the very ſame Poſture, unmoveable, with his Face 
and Eyes always pointed to the ſame Place, as be- 
ing loſt in profound Thought, the Mind retiring, 
as it were, from the Body. 

Much ftanding ufed likewiſe to produce Ulcers 
in the Legs, a Weakneſs in the Joints, nephritic 
Pains, and a Piſling of Blood. I have obſerved a 
zreat many Servants who attend at the Courts of 
Frinces Complaining of a Pain in the Kidneys ; for 
which they can aſſign no other Cauſe but the con- 
tinual ſtanding; for when the Body is in an ere 
Poſture, the Fibres of the Muſcles of the Loins 
muſt needs be bent, which neceſſarily affedts the 
Nidneys ; fo that the Blood does not circulate ſo 
treely, nor the Secretion of the Serum proceed ſo 
regularly as it ought to do. 

A weak Stomach is likewiſe the Companion of 
thoſe who ſtand at Work, for in a ſtanding Poſture 
the Stomach hangs, whereas when we fit or bend 
our Bodies it reſts upon the Inteſtines, and for tha 
Reaſon, when we are ſeized with any Diſorder i 
the Stomach, we naturally bend the whole Body 
turward, and draw up cur Knees and Legs. Ti 
learned Bacon obſerves*, that the Galley-ſlaves at 
fat and well-complexioned, notwithſtanding tl 
Miſery of their Condition; becauſe they row ih 
fitting Poſture, and exerciſe their Limbs more ih 
the Abdomen and the Stomach. The ſame Obi 
vation holds of Weavers, who exerciſe their Hai 
and their Feet at once; for the moving of the® 
ternal Parts and leaving the internal at reſt, © 
ders our Bodies fatter and luſtier than ſtanding ® 
walking, which are apt to tire us. ; 


ud Hiſt. Nat. Cunt. 8. 
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It is worth the while to enquire how it comes 
to paſs, that ſtanding for a little while tires us more 
than either walking or running for a longer Space 
of Time : The common Opinion is, that it is ow- 
ing to the tonic Motion of all the antagoniſt Muſ- 
cles whether extended or bended. But this Opi- 
nion is confuted by the learned Borelli*, who * 
monſtrates, that the Arm is ſtretched out without 
the Action of the Flexores, or bending Muſcles, 
of Moy by the active Force of the Extenders; and 
6 What the Caſe is the ſame in the erected Poſture of 
on- Ide Body, where all the Benders lie by, and only 
ene Extenders are employed to act. This inge- 

oins eus Author imputes the Cauſe of our being fo 
Hoon tired with Standing to the continual and unin- 
terrupted Acton of the ſame Muſcles; for, he 
hs, Nature delights in alternate and interpolated 
Actions; and for that Reaſon walking does not 
re us iv much; and thoſe who ſtand alternately 
pan one Foot at a Time, are leſs tired than if 


deni od upon both at once. This Tendency of 
ta ture we may plainly perceive in the Beaſts, par- 
Jer n'euarty. in Pullets, who ſometimes ſtand upon one 


dot while they hold up and fave the other; and 
Alles, who, upon long ſtanding, are obſerved 


es telt one of their hinder Feet in the Stirrup. 
1s ef bi alternate Succeſſion of Action is agreeable to 
w in ure, not only in the Motion of the B 2Cy, but 
re than mot all the natural Functions: For if we look 


cad, upon ons Object, if we liſten with our 
as to que Sound, if the ſame Meat be often 
ved up at 1 «able, if our Noſtrils be long expoſed 
he ſame Smells, we are uneaſy; ſo much docs 
«ure delight in Viciſſitude and Change. Ac- 
Reinly we {ce the Jews, when they Wee fed 
with 


2 D. AJot. Am. Prop. 25 . 
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with Heavenly Manna in the Wilderneſs, begant 
long for the Zgyptian Garlic and Onions. Th 
Horace, in his Art of Poetry, expteſſes himſelf x 
the following beautitul Manner. 


Ridetur Chorda, qui ſemper oberrat eadem. 


Upon the whole thoſe Tradeſmen, who are d 
liged to ſtand when they are at work, ought t 
ſhift their ſtanding Poſture as often as they 
either by fitting now and then, or walking or m 
ving the Body any other Way: They will find ban 
nefit from whatever is apt to remove Laflitug 
and reſtore the Spring of the Parts, ſuch as md 
Frixions, Fomentations and Baths. As for 8 
Cure of the Varices, the Ulcers of the Kidne 
Ruptures and other Diſorders, conſult the Fra 
tioners who have wrote upon ſuch Diſeaſcs. 


| 


C HAP. XXXIII. 
Of the Diſeaſes of ſuch Tradeſmen 6 


MUCH. | 


* Tradeſmen who lead a fſedentar! b 
ſuc 1 as Shoe- makers and Taylors, 44e! 
wiſe expoſed to peculiar Diſeaſes. Bot 
and all other Artiti-ers, whether Men or Wa 
who work in a ſitting Poſture, are, by the i 
tary and bending Poſture of their Body, fo ft 
as to have their Backs bended or bowed, W 
Necks, or their Heads hanging down 3 | 
were looking for ſomewhat on the Ground: 
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me not ſo much hump-backed as roundiſh about 
the Shoulders, the Vertebræ of the Back being 
equally protuberant : Since they fit crooked to do 
their Buſineſs, the Ligaments of the Vertebrz are 
litraed in the external Part, contract a Calloſity, 
and ſo cannot return to their natural Poſture. Ve- 
Klint “ mentions a Shoe-maker who was thus 
crook-backed to an incurable Degree, becauſe he 
had neglected it in his Youth, 

The Taylors, being obliged to clap their Feet 
to their Thighs when they work, are often trou- 
led with a Numbneſs in the Legs, a Lameneſs, 
ind the Sciatica, Certainly it is worth while to 
dſerve the Societies of Taylors and Shoe-makers, 
chen they make their public Proceſſions, two by 
wo, upon Feſtival Occafions; or, when they 
narch at the Funerals of thoſe of their Number, 
x they make a crooked hump-backed lame Fi- 
ure, wrigling ſometimes to one Side, ſometimes 
d another, as if they were ſet to act ſuch a Part 
n Purpoſe, | 

The ſedentary Trades-people uſe likewiſe to be 
abby and ill-complexioned, eſpecially Taylors, 
d the Needle-women who work at Home Night 
d Day; for, if the Body is not moved, the 
lood grows foul, its Excrements ſtick in the Skin, 
a the whole Habit of the Body is tainted. They 
e likewiſe more ſoluble in the Body than thoie 


nary 0 folle Ex ; : 

., ie 8 on xerciſe; for, as Hippocrates + informs 

Boch! & e Excrements of the latter are icanty, yellow 

or Wal dard: And the ſame Author ꝗ deſctribes the Cafe 

. the (nn Cleotimus a Shoe-maker, who had a Swel- 
o fold im the Region of the Liver, and a Laxity uf 

d, wil cly; as well as the Caſe of another who 

4 25 | voided 
und: ; 

0 * Path. Dogm. Se. 1. e. 1. + Pear. re. 


1 7. Epid. zo. 4. Fpid. n. 
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voided Blood at the Noſe, and then had a mode 
rate Evacuation by Stool, . 
In fine, their ſedentary Life expoſes them to x 
in Habit of Body, and a manifold Redundancy 
vicious Humours. But all fitting Tradeſmen 
not equally expoſed ; for Potters, Weavers, and 
others who exerciſe their Hands and Feet, and th 
whole Body, are of a healthier Conſtitution ; the 
Impurities of their Blood being more eafily difcuſſe 
by virtue of that Motion, e Weavers jndett 
uſe to complain of a Pain in the Loins, which pro 
ceeds from the violent Motion and great Fond 
which they are obliged to uſe in weaving coal 
Cloath, and that which is made of Hemp: Ant 
this Piece of Service being generally alſotted i 
Women, we find, that thoſe who are big-belia 
are very apt to miſcarry; for the Force of that M 
tion jogs the Fetus, eſpecially if the Women In 
in a City or Town; your Country Women it 
deed will bear a great deal without receiving 21 
Injury, However, it is obſervable, that not on 
Weavers, but alt ſedentary Artificezs are ſuoj 
to a Pain in their Loins; purſuant to that not 
Saying of Plautus, 


Lum: fedends oculi ſpecta nde dalent. 


| cannot ſee what preſervatory Cautions Cal 
given to theſe Tradefmen, as long a the occiſ 
Cauſe ie in Force, ahd Neceſfity obliges thel 
work at their rale: Purging indeed in 80 
and Fall will prevent the Collection of fo 
Redundance of Humours, ſo that they will w 
ſo often lick. They muſt be ſure to exereie 
Bodies on Holidays, and repair the Damage 9 
ny Days ſitting by the Exerciſe of ſome. | 
they are actually confined to their Beds cite 
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e above-mentioned or any other Diſorders, we 
uſt endeavour to evacuate the Humours, and 
ithal have a careful Eye upon. the Parts which 
te moſt expoſed in the Way of their Buſineſs g 
or the Humours will be apt to fall upon theſe. T's 
u purpoſe is that memorable Place of Hippocrates, 
phere he deſcribes two Men who had Swellings in 
heir Hands; for both of them had been troubled 
With a Cough, and when the Defluxion came up- 
Wn the Hand the Cough cealed : And he adds, 
it thoſe who had occaſion to ride or travel had 
Defluxion upon the Loins and "I highs. So rea- 
ly do the Humours repair to thoſe Parts that 
rough violent Exerciſe have loſt their Strength 
nd Firmneſs. 


CHAP. . 
Of the Diſeaſes of the Jews. 


PHE 7ews are a Nation not to be paralleled 
upon the Face of the Earth ; they are diſperſed 
ough all Countries, and have no fixed Habita- 
n any where; they are an idle People, and yet 
very much in the Way of Commerce; they 
ther plow, nor harrow, nor ſow, and yet reap 
atiful Crops. However, this unaccountable 
tion 1s liable to various Diſeaſes, which are ow- 
not to their Extraction, as the Vulgar think, 
yet to their Way of Feeding, but to the Arts 
| Trades which they practiſe. A natural and 
onal Stink is but falſſy aſcribed to the Fews 3 
tat obſerved among the ordinary People is on- 
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218 Of the Diſeaſes 
ly owing to the Neceſſity of their Circunyſtances; 
and we cannot but conclude that, when they lived 
in the Royal City of Feru/alem, they were a clean- 
ſcented People. 'L 
All the Jetos, and particularly the vulgar Sort, 
which make much the greateſt Number, are ac- 
cuſtomed to ſedentary and ſtanding Trades. Sew. Ml 
ing and fitting up old Cloaths is an Imployment Ml © 
they always follow; and their Women, whether ll © 
Maids or married Perſons, gain their Livelihood! 
by their Needle more than any other Women 
whatſoever z for they neither card, nor weave, 
nor mind any other Piece of Houſwifery beſides Ml * 
ſewing z and in that indeed they are ſo expert, that 


they will patch up Woolen, and Silk, and any h 
other Sort of Garments, ſo as to leave no Appea-· * 
ance of a Seam. This the Romans call Rina: 0 
gre; and the Fews find their Account in it, ſ “ 
they palm ſuch Garments made of a great mam © 
Pieces upon the ignorant Mob, and ſo gain a a 
great deal of Money. 2 2 
This Employment ſtrains the Eyes very much 
for the Jewiſh Women fit at it not only all B, 
but even late at Night by a very faint Light, fuct 4 


as the Funeral Lamps generally caſt; and thus tix 
nat only undergo all the Diſadvantages of a ſeder 
tary Lite, but, in Proceſs of Time, contract ſud | 
a Weakneſs im their Sicht, that, by that Tin s 
they are forty Years of Age, they are ſhort-ligit 0 
ed. Add to this, that in moſt Cities the 7% 
live in narrow Lanes, and their Women have! 
Cuſtom of ſtanding at the Windows in all Seaſons 
of the Year to take the Advantage ef the uf 
by. which means it comes to paſs, that they ufer 
various Diſorders in the Head, ſuch as Head- cd 
Pains of the Ears and T'ecth, a dull Heavineh, 5 
HoarſeneG, and Blrarcduch of the Eyes: In 2 
m 
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many of them, eſpecially of the ordinary Sort, 
are deaf, blear-eyed, toothleſs, hump-backed, 
and lame. 

As for the Men, they either fit in their Shops 
al Day long patching up their old Rags, or ſtand 
waiting to catch Cuſtomers; and almoſt all of 
them are cachectic, melancholy, ſurly, and gene- 
rally ſcabby ; for there are but few, even of the 
richer Jews, who have not ſome J incture of the 
Itch; fo that this Foulneſs ſcems to be a natural 
Diſeaſe, and the Remains of the Elephantiaſis 
which was {formerly fo familiar to their Nation. 

They are likewiſe accuſtomed, eſpecially in Ita- 
V, to mend the Flock Beds, by beating the Wool 
with Rods upon Hurdles made of T wigs, after 
theſe Beds have been lain upon for ſome Years, 
and hardened by Uſe. By this Means they carn a 
great deal of Money; but in beating and working 
this old Wool which has been fo often bepiſſed 
and dawbed with Filth, they ſuck in at the Mouth 
a great deal of naſty Duſt, which turns their Sto- 
machs, and diſpoſes them to a violent Cough, and 
a Difficulty of Breathing. I have known a great 
many JFetes, who, by following this Exerciſe, have 
reduced themſelves to an incurable Conſumption ; 
as they owned themſelves. The pernicious Pow- 
Tine der, or Duſt, which does all this Miſchief does 
cht not proceed ſo much from the old Wool as from 

the Impurities of People's Bodies lodged in it. In 
this Country we have a Cuſtom, when any one is 
buried out of a Family, of giving out to the 
Waſher-women the Sheets and Linnen, or any 


6 other Thing which the deceaſed Perſon made uſe 
A +; WI» 2nd of ſending for a Fav to air, and beat, and 
0-0 Cleanſe the Flock Bed; ſo that the Fews are in the 


lane Condition with the Undertakers of Funerals ; 
L 2 ſince 
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ſince they cannot do their Office without ſucking 
in ſome dead Steams, and injuring tbeir Lungs. 

All the World knows that our writing Paper is 
made of old Linnen and Canvaſs-rags ſoftened in 
Water, putrified and beat; and that, by a very 
ingenious and admirable Sort of Art, unknown to 
the Antients, who wrote upon waxed Tables and 
Skins, or Paper brought from Aigypt. Now this 
covetous People (the Jets) have a Cuſtom of cry- 
ing theſe Rags up and down the Streets, and ſo 
buy them up at a ſmall Puichaſe, till they have 

icked up great Heaps to be ſold to the Paper 
— When they bring their Loads home 
to their Houſes, they turn up and examine them 
every Way to ſee there be no Woollen or Silk 
among them, for that they throw away, as being 
of no Uſe in the Manufacture of Paper (though 
we know there is China Paper made of Silk ;) then 
they pile great Heaps of naſty Rags in their 
Shops or Ware-houſes, and in earneſt, it is not 
credible what an ugly Stench riſes, as often as they 
ſtir theſe Heaps in filling great Sacks to be ſent to 
the Paper Men. | | 

By this Means they become ſubject to Coughs, 
Difficulty of Breathing, loathing of Food and Ver. 
tigo's ; for what can be imagined more naſty and 
abominable than a joint Heap of all the Filth 
which comes from Men, and Women, and dead 
Corps? So that it is a pitiful as well as a horrible 
Spectacle, to ſee Carts loaded with theſe Remain 
of Poverty and human Miſery, 

We are therefore to fee what Service we' Ca 
do theſe People, in preventing the Detriment 
which thus accrues to their Health from the Trades 
they follow. As for thoſe who are taken up 
Swing, whether Men or Women, I reckon n. 
tiuog more conduct e than the Exerciſe 4 2 

Ode 
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Bodies, which contributes moſt eſpecially to re- 
move Obſtructions, to fortify the natural Heat, to 


$ promote Tranſpiration, and take oft ſcabby Erup- 
n tions. So I would adviſe the Women, eſpecially 
y thoſe who follow the ſewing Trade fo cloſe, to 
0 ſpare ſome Hours now and then for the ſake of their 
d Healthsz and to eaſe both their Hands and thicir 
is Eyes, for fear the Loſs of their Eyes ſhould after- 
y- wards oblige them to an idle and a miſerable Life. 
lo Frequent Purgation is ufeful to prevent the Collec- 
ve tion of ſo great a Redundance of Humours ; but 
er the Purgativcs muſt be of the gentier Sort, ſuch as 


ne the Lenitive Electuary, Pills of Aloes, Rhubarb, 
Mm and the like. I do not find Bleeding to be fo pro- 
ilk per; for their Blood being diſpitited and low, their 
ing Strength is eaſily impaired : Beſides, they have a 
oh firm Opinion (which is not far removed from 
en Truth) that nothing is ſo pernicious to weak Eyes 
eit as Bleeding. Cauteries upon the Arms and Thighs 
not they bear eaſily, and find them beneficial, theſe 
hey being the proper Emiſſaries for the gradual Evacua- 
tion of the Impurities of the Body. | 

As for thoſe who are imployed in gathering old 
Rags and cleanſing Beds, they require. ſtronger 
Remedies, and ſuch as will evacuate the ſordid 
Particles by Stool, or rather by Vomiting, this be- 
ing the more expeditious Way; ſo that Antimo- 
nials will be very proper; and likewiſe Alexiphar- 
mical Medicines, ſuch as Vinegar of Treacle, 
T eacle itſelf, and the like. When they are at 
work they ought to waſh their Mouth now and 
then with Vinegar and Water, and cover their 


Face and Noſtrils, to prevent the Ingreſs of the 
volatile Atoms. 
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CHAP. XXXV, 
Of the Diſeafes of Couriers, or Rux- 
NERS. 


] N antient Times Running was called among 

the Number of the Gymnaſtic Exerciſes ; and 
in the public Schools the Children, whether Free- 
born or Slaves, were taught by their Maſters to 
run; for at the public Games and Shews, th 
uſed to run Races, the Victor being rewarded wi 
a Crown. 

By this Sort of Exerciſe Men became fitter for 
waging War; that is, as Yeget;us has it for run- 
ning in with greater Force upon their Enemies, 
for poſſeſüng advantagious Poſts with greater Ex 
pedition, or preventing their Enemies from doing 
the like, and for overtaking their Enemies upon 
a Purſuit, Upon theſe Accounts the Turks do fiill 
keep up the laudable Cuſtom of inuring their Sol. 
diers to run faſt. Plata * was for accuſtoming 
the Women to the Exerciſe of Running, to the 
end they might be uſeful in performing mili- 
tary Offices, and defending their Country. Sue 
tenius informs us, that not only the Princes and 
the Emperours, but even the*noble Romans hal 
their Curſors, or Runners, whom they called 
Pueri, a Pedibus. But, in the Age we now live 
in, ſuch Exerciſes are in diſuſe ; only the Princes 
and Perſons of Quality keep Footmen to run beſote 
their Coaches and carry Meſlages, h 


® 2. De Leg. 
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ſn ſhort, this Sort of Men are ſubject to various 
Diſeaſes : Ruptures and Aſthma's are common 
among them; and the ſame Rog is obſerved of 
Ruce-Horſes: Frequently they are ſubject to a ſpit- 
ting of Blood. Hence Acanthio in Plautus, com- 
Þ WW plaiving to his Maſter, that he was almoſt kill- 
ed with Running, ſays “: 


Tua cauſa rupi Ramicem, jamdudum ſputo ſangui- 
5 nem. 


* And his Maſter advifed him to take cgyptian 
Rofin made up with Honey, for Cure ; fo that we 
xi ſce reſinous Things were recommended, in the 
| Diſeaſes of the Breaſts, by the Ancients. They 
ate likewiſe very lean and ſlender, the ſpirituous 
of WW parts cf the Blood and the nutritious Lymph being 
exhauſted along with the Sweat.” Generally ſpeak- 
„ing they are fubject to the Diſeaſes of the Head; 
which made Ariſtetle + put "the Queſtion, how it 
9% WW came to pak, that faſt Running cauſed Diſeaſes of 
1 the Head, ſince Motion uſes to throw the Excre- 
ments downwards. The true Solution of which 
is, that in running very faſt the Veſicles of the 
"2 Wl Lins are too much inflated and heaved up, which 
K puts ſome Stop to the Reflux of the Blood in the 
| ena Cava above the Heart, by crampir.g the 
Freedom of its Ingreſs into the pneumonic Veſſels, 
the Conſequence of which is, that the Blood ſtag- 
rates in the Head, and fo excites various Diſ- 
eaſes, which are not obſerved upon running mode- 
ntely, which is rather apt to promote the Deſcent 
of the Humours to the lower Parts. 
Thofe who run much are often liable to acute 
and violent Diſcaſes of the Breaſt, ſuch as Pleuriſies 
L 4 and. 
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and Peripneumonies ; tor being cloathed very thin 
and light, and witha! expoſed to Wind and We. 
ther, when they happen to be all in a Sweat, and 
then cool of a ſudden, the Obſtruction of the Pores 
cannot but cauſe pernicious Diſorders, eſpecially 
in the Organs of Reſpiration, which, in running, 
are heated with frequent Action. Sometime 
they void bloody Urine, fome ſmall! Vein being 
broke in the Kidneys ; and for that Reaſon (a- 
s * condemns running in the Diſorders of the 
Kidneys. They are very apt to be troubled with 
Ruptures; for the forcible keeping in of the Air 
breaks or diſſolves the Peritonæum; and upon that 
Account Paulus Agineta + adviſes thoſe who 22: 
troubled with Buboes and Ruptures to beware oi 

running. 

It is certain, that, in running, the Inſpiration 
exceeds the Exſpiration ; for the Strength cannot 
hold out for continuing the Race, unleſs the Ait 
be pened in within the Cavity of the Breaſt : And 
accordingly we find, that, when the Muſcles ts 
relaxed by much Exſpiration, our Strength fins; 
but, when the Lungs are diſtended and the Bret 
heaved up, the Spring of the Muſcles and Firs 
of the whole Body is firm and tight. But if we ru 
long and with too great Violence, the Lungs bei 
full of Air, their Veſicles are blown up, and tix 
Motion of the Blood, from the Right Ventriceo 
the Heart, through the preumonic Veſlels, is 
tarded, by virtue of the Preſſure and Conſtiicha 
of the Ducts; and this gives riſe to Ruptures of le 
Veſlels, and a Spitting of Blood, as Galen | 
likewiſe obſerved. The ſame C wſe gives ne l 
aſthmatic Fits, both primary au1 e 
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convulſive ; for the ſharp Serum, being thrown 


. vpon the intercoſtal Muſcles, forces them to a vio- 
ent Contraction. Hence it is, that now-a-days 
de; thoſe who make a Trade of Running are ſent to 
be publick Hoſpitals at forty Years of Age, as be- 


ing then paſt their Labour. In my Opinion, our 
ne Footmen, who uſually run before the Coaches of 
0; Perſons of Quality, ſeem to be in the fame Condi- 
. tion with thoſe deſcribed by AHlius Spartanus, in 
te his Life of the Emperor Verus, who tacked Wings 
i to the Shoulders of his running Footmen, and 
Aar called them by the various Names of the Winds, 
det and inhumanly forced them to run without In- 
ue terruption; for certainly a ſervile Neceſſity has 
e oi ded Wines to their Feet, if not to their Shoul- 
ders. | | 

Often our running Footmen have a Swelling in 
the Spleen ; for the looſe Subſtance of this Organ 


1 receives more Blood, upon the violent Motion, 
| than it diſcharges, and ſo a ſerous Humour, ſtag- 

2 W ting in its Cavities, makes a Humour. Pliny * 
F 


writes, that the Ancients uſed to ſear or burn 
the Spleen of Runners, becauſe it was an Impedi- 
ment to them in Running. Accordingly the Ser- 
rant in Plautus is brought in, ſaying, Per ii, ſecti- 
nonem facit Lien. TOR 
Such are the Diſorders intailed upon Running, 
which are further confirmed and increaſed by the 
ulual Intemperance of this Sort of Men. They 
ay prevent the Ruptures by wearing Truſſes 
defore that common Misfortune befalls them. 
heir Meagreneſs and Loſs of Fleſh may be re- 
pared, not only by a moiſtening Diet, but by 
pelt and oily Frictions, and Baths when they have 
Leiſure; the ſame Remedies being likewiſe proper 
L 5 againſt 
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againſt the Conſtriction of the Pores, which they 
are liable to, after much Running and Sweating, 
The Rupture of the Veſſels, and the Spitting of 
Blood, may be prevented by Bleeding ; and, when- 
ever they are taken ill of any conſiderable Diſtem- 
per, Bleeding is never to be omitted ; for no Part 
of their Body is ſo weak or fo much expoſed a 
their Lungs : For as Hippocrates “ ſays, Motion 
and Running ſtrengthen the Joints, as Idleneſ 
infeebles them; but it is not ſo with the Lung, 
which are heated by the violent Motion, and loſe 
their natural Spring. 

Such are the Remedies and Cautions proper for 
this Sort of Men ; but they never aſk for Advice 
till they are actually upon a ſick Bed, or brought 
under ſome of the above-mentioned Diſorders ; in 
the Cure of which it will ſtill be neceſſary to have 
a Regard to the occaſional Cauſe, 

As for the Obſtructions in the Viſcera, and chieſ- 
ly in the Spleen, after the Uſe of aperient Reme- 
dies, ſuch as Chalybeats, Walking will be proper. 
Thus, when the Cappadecian in Plautus F com- 
plained to Palinarus, that her Spleen was broke, 
he anſwered, Ambula, id lieni optimum eff. | 
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Of the Diſeaſes of HorsE-Co URSERS N 
Grooms, and thoſe who ride Poſt, © 


1 N D E R the laſt Head we might not have im. 

properly brought in the Grooms, who are em- 

ployed ia breaking and managing Horſes; _ 
pv 


9. in 6. Ep. F Carviel, Att. 2. Sr.» 


public Poſtmen, who ſhift Horſes often; for they 
are liable to almoſt the ſame Diſorders with the 
running Footmen : They are ſubject to Ruptures, 
Aſthma's, and particularly the Sciatica ; which, ac- 
cording to HippocratesF, was familiar to the Scy- 
thians, they being a People who were conſtantly 
uon Horſe-back ; for which Reaſon the ſame Au- 
n Wl thor ſays, they were likewiſe = Conti- 
els WH wal Riding uſes to burſt the Veſſels of the Breaſt, 
s Ballonius || has obſerved; and likewiſe to injure 
ok Wl the Kidneys, inſomuch that often your Horſe- 

WW courſers piſs Blood; and ſometimes they are ſeized 
for I with a Feebleneſs in the Loins, according to Hip- 
lee becrates x. They are likewiſe ſubject to Chops in 
the Fundament and the Piles, eſpecially when they 
manage trotting Horſes, and without Saddles z- 
purſuant to that of Martial r, 


fe. Nam ſolet a nudo ſurgere ficus Eęqus. 

me- 

pet. ! remember once to have met with a young 
om- 


Fouerry, who with much Bluſhing and repeated 
flurances of his Honeſty, acquainted me, he 
ad been long troubled with a Sycofis, or Fig- 
xe Excreſcence in the Fundament: But I quickly 


o duſpicion of his Diſhoneſty, and knew it to be 
n Infirmity occaſioned by Riding. 

They are alſo ſubject to ſordid, obſtinate and 
s acus Ulcers in the Buttocks and Perinæum, and 
J. aices in the Legs. Hippocrates | relates the 
aſe of one who was troubled for ſix Years with 
Hippuris, a Swelling in the Groins, a Varix, 
d inveterate Deftuxions upon the Hip, or elſe up- 

on 
De Aer. 4. & Loc. | Def. med. p. 8 1. 
4. Epid. n. 17. + Lib. 14. 84. 
| [| 7. Epid. e. finem. 
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ndeceived him, in letting him knew, that I had 
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on the Joints. Hippocrates calls the Diſeaſs con- 
tracted by Over-riding by the Name of Hippuri, 
. 4. a callous Ulcer in the Hips, as Jalleſius inter- 
Prets it; fo many are the Miſchiefs which attend 
Over-riding : And it were no difficult Matter to 
ſhew the Ætiology, or Reaſon, of ſuch Accident; 
for the violent ſhaking of the Body is able to d. 
ſturb the whole Oeconomy both of the ſolid and 
fluid Parts : All the Viſcera are jolted and jopged 
out of their natural Situation by the Motion of the 
Horſe ; and at the ſame time the whole Mak of 
Blood is diſturbed in its natural Motion. Hence 
proceed Defluxions or Stagnations of Serum upon 
the Joints, Ruptures of the Veficles in the Lung 
and Kidneys, and Ulcers and Varices in the Leg, 
becauſe the Reflux of the Blood is retarded, eſpe. 
cally in thoſe who breed or manage Horſes ; fo 
they muſt always keep the Mufcles of their Thig 
and Legs diſtended, for fear of being thrown : i 
we conſider how much Strength is required whe 
one ſets a Horſe at full Speed, or manages hunt 
make various Motions and Turns, the whole Bo 
being vpon that Occaſion kept in a tonic Acton 
and the Muſcles ſtruggling much to counterpoit 
one another, we ſhall think it no ſtrange thin! 
that theſe Men are liable to the Diſtempers adore 
mentioned, 
Martianus, that excellent Commentator un 
Hifpacrates having Occaſion to comment un 
the Place where the divine old Father explains 
Injuries our Bodies receive from running 1 
Curve Line, and running round, gives a very g 
Reaſon why running round is ſo dn 
an Inſtance taken from Horfe-courſers z his by 
are to this Purpoſe, The Body is more 7 
running round, becauſe then the Bulk and Weg, 


* 2. D. Diet. Fer. 456. 
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the Body leans only on one Side, with a great Streſs, 
by which Means the Body is much tired; ſo that this 
fart of Running extenuates the Body more than any o- 
ther. This Truth we find confirmed by the Hor ſe- 
wurſers, who own, that a Horſe is more tired by 
ridins one Four in a circular Way than by running 
two /traight forward; and that theſe Circular Races 
are ſo enervating, that the ſtrengeſi Horſe cannot hold 
wt half an Hour. Thoſe who manage and breed 
Horſes place their chief Diligence, in inuring 
them to this circular indefinite Way of Running, 
as Hippocrates calls it. 

| intimated above, from Hippocrates, that con- 
tinual Riding renders Perſons frigid and impotent; 
witneſs, the Scythians : Now I reckon this comes 
to paſs, becauſe the Strength of the Loins and the 
renital Parts is diflolved by the continual Shaking 
and Jogging. Ariftotle * indeed ſeems to be of ano- 
ther Opinion, for he writes, that Riders are 
much given to Venery, by reaſon of the continual 
Heating and Confrication of the Genitals; but 
that is to be underſtood of thoſe who ride mode- 
ately, and upon eaſy Horſes : In fine, the Incon- 
reniences and Diſorders, which attend much Rid- 
ing, are very great, eſpecially in riding upon trot- 
ting Horſes, and the Poſt-horſes; which King 
Theaderic prohibited by an Edict, to be loaded with 
ove an hundred Weight, as reckoning it improp- 
er to overload a Creature that was deſigned for 
Speed and Expedition. 1 97 Fc? 
| I do not deny but that moderate and gentle Rid- 
ing may be very beneficial, and ſometimes ſerve 
for a Remedy againſt chronical Diſeaſes; for, ac- 
cording ta Hippocrates}, eaſy Riding beats, dries, 

2 | | and 
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and extenuates; and Avicenna recommends it for 
uch Urine, and expelling the Stone in th; 

idneys. Among the Moderns, Dr. S$ydenhan + 
gives great Encomiums upon Riding for Obſtruc- 
tions of the Liver and Spleen. I remember to 
have had a young Groom under my Care, who, 
after recovering of an acute Fever, was ſeized 
with Obſtructions in the Spleen, and a Tendency to 
a Dropſy ; but eured himſelf in a Month's Time, 
by returning, upon my Advice, to his wonted Ex- 
erciſe of Riding, even when he was very weak. 

I ſhall not trouble the Reader with a long Series 
of the Cures of ſuch Diſeaſes as Grooms and Poſt 
boys are ſubject to, ſince theſe are met with in al 
Practical Authors, who may be conſulted upon 
Occaſion, a heedful Regard being till had to the 
oecaſional Cauſe , fo I ſhall only ſtay to offer ſome 
Cautions, which may be of Uſe to thoſe who ride 
much. They ought to wear a Truſs, for feat 
the exceſſive Riding ſhould cauſe a Rupture, by 
breaking ia or relaxing the Peritonæum; ſhort 
Stirrups are certainly the beſt, eſpecially in caſe of 
a Rupture; if there be any Suſpicion of tie 
breaking of any Veſſels in the Breaſt, or if the 
Kidneys and Bladder begin to be affected, this Ex 
erciſe muſt be left off; for nothing is more injutk 
ous to theſe Parts than Riding. 

Ludovicus Corbellus, a Mirandulan, who was | 
famous for managing Horſes, that Philip IV. d 
Spain ſent for him to be his Equerry; brought him 
ſelf, by over-riding, to thar Condition, that Is 
voided a great Quantity of Blood at the Mou, 
and a few Months after was juſt ready to expiſe, 
when, of a ſudden, he took a Fancy to batt 
fome Pork, though he otherwiſe loathed ail 


| | See. 4. de Colic, Bis, 
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der of Food, and, upon eating of it, thought 
Whimſelf better; after which he prolonged his Life 
Who a Year, by feeding upon boiled Pork and Pig. 


— att. 


CHAP, XXVII. 
Of the Diſeaſes of PoRTERS, 
„ populous Cities, eſpecially thofe which lie 


- upon the Sea, ſuch as Venice, the vaſt Con- 
alWucnce of People from ſeveral Nations, and the 


on Waroe Quantities of Goods exported and imported, 
te Wccafion a Neceſſity for great Numbers of Porters; 


we come now to fee what Difeaſes are uſually 
ident to theſe homines Clitellarii, as Plautus * 
ls them : The carrying of great Weights upon 
ir Shoulders occaſions various, and ſometimes 
vent Diſorders ; for, being obliged to keep in 
ar Breath by the forcible Action of the Muſcles, 
ſpecially thofe of the Breaſt and the Abdomen, 
ey often undergo a Rupture of the Veſſels of 
e Breaſt ; for, when a Porter heaves the Bur- 
n firſt of all upon his Shoulders, he infpires 2 
eat deal, and after that expires but little; by 
dich Means the pulmonary Veficles are ſo in- 
ited, that the Blood-veſſels of the Lungs have 
a ſufficient Capacity for performing their 


t 0 ifice ; and thus it is no wonder the over-diſtend- | 
uti, Bf 100d-veſſels- ſhould be eafily broke. 
pirtr i The Tone of the Muſcles of the Thorax being 
have eke, and the Structure of the Lungs vitiated, g 
* the ſame Means, they are apt to be aſthmatic ; | 


often the Lungs adhere to the Ribs, by reaſon 
| of. 
* i Meſeh, 
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of the keeping in their Breath; as I have frequent. 
ly obſerved in diſſecting their Corps. They al 
nſed to have great Varices in their Legs, the Mo- 
tion of the Blood upwards being retarded by d 
Diſtention of the Muſcles of the Thighs'and Legs; 
upon which infues æ Dilatation of the Veins in thei 
Valves. In Proceſs of Time they grow round 
ſhouldered, the Vertebre of their Backs being 
conſtantly bended forwards, and ſo contracting 
habitval Poſture: For, though they are ignorant 
of the Rules of Mechanicks, Nature has taught 
them, that they bear Burdens upon their Shou! 
ders better with their Breaſts bended, than whe! 
the Body is raiſed upright. as fe 
They uſed frequently to be ſeized with Ru 
tures 3- for, in keeping in their Breath, - the Perit 
num is eaſily broken or dilated.” Hildaaus * give 
us the Caſe of a Carpenter, ho- ſtrained him 
ſo, by lifting a Burden; that iS Caul fell down 
to the Scrotum, and he died in ſeven Days aft 
The ſueceſsful Platerus + ſays, Porters are liable ft 
Phthiſics; and gives Inſtances of a Stone-eu 
and others, who, by lifting great Weights, cc 
tracted a Spitting of Blood. | | 
Hippocrates } mentions a remarkable Caſe of d 
like Nature; A Man, ſays he, who lifted vþ 
Aſs upon a Wager, was preſently ſeized with af 
ver; en the third, fourth, ſeventh and eighth Dn 
he voided Blood, upon which a Crifts enſued, togell 
whth a Looſeneſs. Since the Fever followed im 
diately, no bt, the lifting of that g% 
ds - was the occaſional Cauſe of the Fe 
But Hippocrates does not tell us from what pa! 
the Body the Blood iſſued. Yallefius ||, in his C 
ment, thinks it iſſued from the Noſtrils, =__ 


Cent. 1. OB. 72. Qu. pat. 2; 56+ 
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thereupon the Fever diſappeared, and the Belly 
became ſoluble ;; there being an Aphoriſm *, which 
teaches us, that, when much Blood flows from a- 
oy Part, the Laxity of the Belly uſes to follow. 
But we find that Hippocrates in his Epidemical 
Hiſtories, uſes always to add the Word & naribus 
from the Noſtrils. However, let the Blood iſſue 
from what Part it will, it is manifeſt, that theſe 
Men are apt to void Blood from the Brealt, the 
Noſtrils and the Hemorrhoid Veſſels, upon which 
Whcavy Diſorders enſue. 
Porters being thus expoſed to Diſorders from 
their Way of Buſineſs, it will be* of uſe to Practi- 
oners to know their peculiar Diſeaſes, and pro- 
eed with uſual Caution in having an Eye upon the 
xcafional Cauſe. Conſidering that they uſe to pro- 
de for the Strength of their Bodies by hearty 
eeding, as the Wreſtlers did of old; Bleeding 
ght to lead the Van in the Preſcriptions made for 
em ; and that ought to be followed by ſuch 
Wo ings as cleanſe the Stomach ; and the Remedies 
culated for Laſſitude and Tiredneſs, ſuch as 
paths, Lotions, and the like. In regard they are 
pt to have Ruptures, they ought to wear Truſſes 
way of Precaution, and not try with one ano- 
der who ſhall carry moſt, leſt the ſame Fate: befall 
em which happened to the Man mentioned by 
'ppcratsr, who lifted up the Aſs upon # Wager. 
Here we ſhall take occaſion to propo that me- 
panical Problem, Why Porters carry Burdens up- 
None of their Shoulders with their Bodies bend- 
3 forwards, better and eaſier than When they 
nd upright ; eſpecially conſidering that one 
ould think they ſhould carry them with more 
length and leG Danger of falling when they ſtand 
Faght; as Pillars and Poſts bear vaſt Weights 
when 
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when they ſtand upright, and Women who cn 
huge Weights upon their Heads for ſeveral Mig 
walk always upright, taking Care not to depu 
from a perpendicular Line, for fear of falling un 
der the Weight: Perhaps the Reaſon is, in thei 
rected Poſition of the Body the Weight woll 
preſs upon the ſmall Bone called the Claviculas 
Channel Bone, and that in the middle more tha 
the ends, fo that it might eaſily be broke; wher 
as in a Poſture bending forwards, the Weig 
leans upon the Shoulder-blade, which is a bro 
large, and ſtrong Bone, fo neither ſuffers ſo mic 

by the Preſſure, nor is fo 'apt to be broken, | 
confirm this Conjecture we obſerve, that a hea 
Body is born with a leſs painful Preffure by t 
whole Hand, than by one Finger; and that a h 
of Gold of one Pound weight placed in the Pal 
of the Hand, makes a greater Senſe of Preſlurt 
than a Wooden Ball of the ſame Weight, beca 
the Ball of Gold, being of a leffer Dimenſio 
exerts all its Force upon the Parts which lie under! 
and theſe are fewer than thofe poſſeſſed by 
Wooden Ball. Now the Weight, Faning u 
the Porters Shoulder in 'a bending Poſture, f 
not only upon the ftronger Part, but .vpon m? 
Parts of the Body than it would if the Body t 
erected, whether the Weight be- ſolid, as Wo 
or flexible, as a Sack of Wheat; and thus d 
Burden is borne with more Eafe : Purſuant 
which Rule, as ſoon as the Weight is raiſed 
on the Porters Shoulders, they preſently bend i 
Body forwards, and ſhoot their Buttocks bet 
wards, that the Center of Gravity may cont 
in the Line of Direction. I obſerved at Ven? 
Ferrara, that the Porters carry Sacks of I 
not upon one Shoulder as our Porters general! 
but upon the Neck and Vertebræ of che Back, 
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hat the Weight reſts upon the whole Length of 
te Back, by which Means, they ſay, it preſſes 
I than if it were carried upon one Shoulder 
uſuant to that Saying of the Poet, Leve fit quod 
we fertur onus. As for the Women who carry 
eat Weights upon their Heads, they are obliged 
go upright, for if they bent their Head, the 
eight, being thereby put out of the Line of Di- 
tion, would neceſſarily tumble down. The 
aſon why they carry theſe great Weights, with 
much Eaſe and Agility, is, becauſe they reſt 
realy upon the Skull, which is a ſtrong and 
wultcd Bone, and upon the Vertebrz. 
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* CHAP. XXXVUIL. 
be Diſeaſes of WRESTLERS, 
or HOUGH the Viciflitudes of Time have 


brought into Diſuſe many Inſtitutions of the 


Ws of 
: rents, and particularly the Shows of Wreſtlers 
_ Fencers, which went by the Name of Games 
iy vw. hows, as if the Butchering of Mankind had 


a ſo diverting a Sight ; yetwe think it not im- 
per to inſert a few Remarks of the Wreſtlers 
| their Diſeaſes, from whence it will at leaſt 


vant 

iſed r how accurate the antient Phyſicians were 
nd (ining and curing the Diſeaſes of Tradeſ- 
8 hab The greeneſt Novice in the Way of Phyſic, 


ot but have heard of that Oracle of Hippo- 
as, Habitus exercitatorum, &c. the genuine 


enict e 
f \ Polition of which has been ſo variouſly and art- 
rally 6 purſued by ſo many Commentators, to whom 


e not pretend to add any thing after the Eflay 


of 
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of the learned Tezziut, Phyſician to his Holind 
in which he offers a juſt and ſolid Interpretation 
the Aphoriſms of Hippocrates, according tofi 
Doctrine of the Moderns. | 3 

In antient Times the public Shows were foi 
quent, that the Wreſtlers and Champions 
very numerous; for their Office was not reckoti 
a ſervile Exerciſe, but free-born and noble Yaut 
were bred up to various Sorts of Exerciſe. He 

Parmenio in Terence *, proferring a Youth to Thu 
commends him for being verſed in the Pale 
as well as Letters. It is manifeſt therefore, f 
the Phyticians had frequent Occaſion to have W 
ſtlers under their Care. Now the Diſeaſe i 
which they were uſually ſubject, were Apoplef 
Swoonings, ſuffocating Catarrhs, Ruptures of WF 
Blood-veflds in the Breaſt ; and oftentimes ie 
died ſuddenly, The principal Cauſe of theſe "Ii 
ſeaſcs was the great Plenty of Humours and Di 
tion of the Veſſels, by which Means the Magee! 
of the Blood was either mightily retarded of que" 
ſtopped, aud thereupon enſued a Stagnation off 
Blood, and of all the Fluids; the neceſſary H 
ſequence of which is ſudden Death. *And'l 
happened the more frequently, hm 
to prepare themſelves for Wreſtling by Idlenet 
high Feeding; for Hippocrates affirms +, th 
more dangerous to turn from Idleneſs to'Exer® 
than from Exerciſe to a ſlothful Life : For ma 
lent Exerciſes the Blood is ſo very much pit 
and rarified, that it does not paſs fo readily 
the Arteries into the Veins, as it does through" 
Arteries, eſpecially when the Veſſels are very f l 

Flippocratet t has given us a full Lana * 
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Way of Feeding in his Hiſtory of Bias: Bi- 
10 lays he, the Champion, being naturally a great 
we 2 happened to be ſeixed with a choleric [neſs ; 
ein Bile both upwards and downwards. This 
ß he owed to the eating of Fleſh, eſpecially Pork 
well done, to the exceſſive drinking of ſweet Wines, 
to the cating of Tarts, and Cheeſe-cakes prepared 


| Honey, Cucumbers, Melons, Milt and Barley- 


, " 


0 


Lol 
"on! 


— uch was the Diet of theſe Champions, by which 
procured hale and zobuſt Conſtitutions. Ari- 
a * affirms, that they underwent ſeveral Shapes 
wiAſpefts, becauſe they could not digeſt and 
De an equal Diſtribution of that Variety of 
le which they uſed ; and Plato + juſtly brands 


of FF for a ſluggiſh, heavy-headed, and giddy Sort 

Ni) 154 KEY | | 

re Deen t likewife cenſures this Profeſſion in ſeve- 
laces, as being injurious both to Body and 


J 


ud; and it is poſſible his own Experience had 
et him ſo much, as we may gather from his 
Words; for he ſays himſelf |, that, when he 
qd at Rome, he was tempted in the thirtieth Year 
Ws Age to lift himſelf among the Champions, 

aiocated his Shoulder to the great Danger of 
lie; for he was under great Apprehenſions of 

ulſions, inſomuch that he was obliged to bathe 
ere diſlocated Part Night and Day with hot Oil, 
in Pie naked upon an Animal's Skin in the Dog- 


Vas uſed for the Champions; copious Bleeding 
e chief Remedy; not that they meant there- 
m prepare the Body for farther Nutrition, but 
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Witis well known what Means the antient Phyſi- 
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to retrieve the Motion of the Blood, which, bei 
intercepted in the Veſſels of the Lungs, or the 
rotid Arteries, might have occaſioned ſudde 
Death. They likewife exhibited ſtrong Purge 
and preſcribed a very ſpare Diet when the Diſal 40 
intermitted, together with many other Mealudkh;xr 
both for Cure and Preſervation. 
The Maſters of the Games uſe to prohibit f 
Wireſtlers the Uſe of Venery, for fear of enervat 
their Bodies; nay, they uſe to padlock and butt 
up their Privities. Hence Martial * in his Fj 
gram upon Menophylus, the Few, ſays, 


Delapſa eft miſery fibula, verpus erat. a 


But aſter all, too long an Abſtinence from 
nery joined to high Feeding, made them fowl 
times too lazy and ſlothful; upon which Occaſion 
Pliny ſays +, they uſed to take off the Padlex 
and recover their wonted Briſkneſs and Agiluy,t 
permitting the Uſe of Venery : For, as Celſus ſay 
Wenery ought neither to be too eagerly delve 
nor too nicely avoided ; if it be repeated but Je 
dom, it chears and rouzes the Body, but the IF 
quency. of it diſſolves the Conſtitution. In I 
manner Hippocrates ſays ll Labour, Meat, D 
Sleep, and Venery, ought all to be uſed with 
deration. þ + f 
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T CHA P.. XXXIX. 


be Diſcaſes of thoſe who work upon 
NU TE THINGS ric ſtrain the Eyes, 


HERE are ſome Tradeſmen employed in the 
finer and ſmaller Sort of Workmanſhip, ſuch. 
Goldſmiths, Watchmakers, Painters, I mean 
e who paint upon Jewels, and Writers, ſuch 
ie who wrote Hamer's Iliads in the Compaſs of a 
- nel, as Tully informs us *. The Misfortune 
Failed upon thoſe Men from their Buſineſs, be- 
wits the Inconveniencies of a ſedentary, Life, is 
common Diſeaſe of the Eyes, called /Myopria, 
which the Cbjects are not ſeen, unleſs they be 
Wed near the Eye; and accordingly we ſee molt 
eſe Tradeſmen uſe Spectacles at Work. Ve- 
Wu} makes mention of this Sort of Tradeſmen , 
WM: particular Manner, and ſays, they are weak- 
i ted, becauſe it is uſual for the Parts which are 
« {6 exerciſed to be moſt weakened. But we may 
a better Reaſon for this Weakneſs of the Eyes 
A the Principles of the Optics. | 
Maas 1 of the Opinion, that nothing can 
rate the Manner of Viſion, but a dark Room, 
auch the Images of external Things are repre- 
ed upon a white Linnen- cloath; which Thought 
Noe firſt to Platerusf, and then to Plempius in 
bchalmographia. For if we place a convex 
A\ Win the Hole of a dark Room, the nearer the 
kt approaches to the Hole, the further muſt 
1 Joath be removed from the Aperture, to make 
4 
Fd. Plin, J. 5. c. 21. Path. Dogm. Sef. 2. / 
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a diſtinẽt Repreſentation of the Object: And, a 
the other hand, the further the viſible Obe d 
removed, the nearer muſt 'the Cloath be brought 
to the Hole, otherwiſe, the Repreſentation'm 
be confuſed ; for the diſtinct Images of Thingw&Þ 
drawn, as it were, with a Pencil only in the ng 
where the Rays join. From hence it appears, tht 
the Eye, which is of a finer and more admirak 
Structure, cannot diſtinctly fee Objects at a Di 
ſtance, and near at Hand, unleſs it be moveable, 
and apt to change its Figure; fo that, eithet 
Net-like Coat, or the chryſtalline Humour, may 
be eaſily moved. Common Experience teaches u den 
that, when we view Objects at a Diſtance, e. 
do not perceive them clearly, becauſe the Rab 
entering the Eye, almoſt parallel, meet too foonf®* 
behind the Pupilla, we can, by ſtraitening andfjÞ*rc 
contracting the Eyes, by the Means of the Mucha 
and the Eye-lids, ſo alter the Figure of the Eye least 
as to have a clear and diſtin&t Perception of the ec 
Objects, which otherwiſe we ſaw but confuſedly. en 
Now thoſe, who work all Day long upon vey « 
fine and ſmall Work, cannot have a diſtin View e 8 
of the minute Objects before them, without keep- 
ing their Eyes very ſteddy and intent, and frei l. 
with a tonical Sort of Motion, or a Motion d-. 
ways directed to one Point; and conſequenth, 
though their Eyes are naturally moveable, that be-Y 
ing a neceſſary Quality for perceiving Objeds uF 
a Diſtance, as well as near at hand, yet, by Reef; Ne 
ing the Eye conſtantly in this one Poſition,” We) 
contract ſuch a Habit, that the Retina, being in t 
ured and accuſtomed to one Form and Figurt, Nabe 
perſiſts in it, and cannot be moved at Pleaſure ſo Ke 
the Perception of remoter Objects: And it i for t 
this Reaſon, that ſuch Tradeſmen are almoſt I af 


them troubled with a Mdyopia. 
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Ad to this, that, while the Eyes are kept im- 
q fpoveable, and perpetually fixed upon one Point 
e Humours grow thick, and Joſe their Pranſpa- 
 mcy along with their Fluidity, which gradually 
kes way for a Weakneſs of the Sight; ſo that, 
ltough: ſuch Tradeſmen may naturally have nimble 
d clear · ſighted Eyes, they become ſhort- ſighted in 
b roceſs of Time. | | 
o great is the 2 upon this Sort 
, Work, and the fineſt Pieces of Workmanſhip, 
ch as Clocks and Watches, are ſo apt to produce 
n Weakneſs of the Eyes, that many of the Work- 
den are almoſt blind . before they arrive at old 
mile. I know a Jew Woman in this City, 
do bad a peculiar way of ftringing of Pearl, and 
bonffidat ſo artificially as to cover their Blemiſhes, if 
andifitiere were any, and by this Means got a great 
dale of Money: But when ſhe came to be forty 
yeuſlears of Age, finding no manner of Relief from 
bel pectacles, ſhe was forced to leave off the Buſineſs. 
ly. Fremember- likewiſe to have heard ſeveral Prin- 
dees complain, that they have given a conſidera- 
ie Shock to their Eye- light, by Compoſing ſmall 
ess. er ien ie. 

w ln earneſt, Ido not ſee how we can afford any 
chef to the Workmen we now treat of; for 
thy is not eaſy to perſuade them to leave a beneficial 
t be- lucrative Trade; and Phy ſic is unprovided with 
s u Remedy which can reſtore the primitive 
eß - Wength and Mobility of the Eyes, after the Diſ- 
they {ver is become inveterate; for neither Purging, 
gu- Bleeding nor the other medicinal Means ean 
ure, uke place in this Caſe, in regard the Patients are 
x for aberwiſe well and briſk, and their Spirits being 
g for ether clouded nor incraflated, it would be impro- 
all of MW: |. ; NM eee er 


Hu. 
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per to puniſh an innocent and ſound Head with the 
Commotions of Medicines. 

However, I would adviſe ſuch Workmen not 
only to ule Spectacles, but to intermit from thei 
Work now and then, and refreſh their Eyes wit 
Diverſity of Objects. For we cannot imaging 
how much the Mobility of the Membranes o 
the Eyes, and the native Fluidity of the Humou 
is kept up by viewing different Objects, ſome neat 
at hand, ſome remote, ſome directly, others ob 
l:quely, and in fine, all manner of Ways; For b 
this Means the natural Diſpoſition of the Eye i 
preſeryed, ſo that the Ball is ſometimes furled o 
contracted, and ſometimes dilated ; and the chry 
italline Humour approaches more or leſs to th] 
Pupilla, according as the Remoteneſs or Nearne 
of the Object requires. Without this Diverſit 
cf Action, the Eyes undergo the ſame Fate wit 
the other Parts, which by being long detained iff 
one Poſition, grow ſtiff and unfit for Motion. Of 
this we have a manifeſt Inſtance in thoſe, who, up 
on coming out of dark Priſons, where they hav 
been long kept, are forced to accuſtom their Eye 
gradually to the Light, becauſe the Pupi/la or Ball": 
of the Eye having been long dilated, and its elaſti the 
Spring weakened, it forgets, in a manner, how n 


contract itſelf as it uſed to do. Ch 
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CHAP. AL. 


uf the Diſeaſes of Musitc MasTERs, 
Y SINGERS, and others of the like Pro- 


feſſun. 


HERE is no Exerciſe, though never ſo 
healthful and innocent, but what may pro- 
uce great Diſorders, if it be uſed with Intempe- 
nce 3 witneſs the ſad Experience of Muſic Maſ- 
rs, Singers, Preachers, Monks, Nuns, (who 
e perpetually in the Churches) Hawkers, Cry- 
rs, Clerks, Philoſophers who diſpute warmly in 
> Schools, and all others whoſe Profeſſion obli- 
them to exerciſe their Voices. Theſe Men uſe 
erally to be ſubject to Ruptures, unleſs they be 
unuchs ; for, by prolonging and confining the 
xpiration of the Air, in forming their Voice or 
king Rehearſals, both the Muſcles of the Abdo- 


Nav 

Fyeſen ſubſervient to Reſpiration, and the Perito- 
Balu, contract a Laxity, upon which a Rupture 
afti@ te Groin readily enſues, juſt as we ſce over- 


„ting and Bawling make Fumours in the Groins 
Children. Fallapius * took notice of this Acci— 
at chiefly in Singers and Monks. Our Singers 
do ſing the Baſe, and our Friars, are generally 
uſen, by reaſon” of their continual crying and 
aining the Voice, in which the Muſcles of the 
:domen are employed. In like manner Mercuri- 
5 ſays +, our Modein Singers are ſubject to Rup- 
res, Whereas the Anticnts were not, becauſe 
ey made frequent Uſe of Baths, by virtue of 
ach the Peritonaum, the Scrotum, and the little 

NM 2 Cells, 
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Cells of the Teſticles, were moiſtened, ſo as to T 
extended with more Safety, and be better guarded 
from breaking or burſtiug. And in my own Prac- 


tice, I have met with more Ruptures among the Y 
Nuns, than among other Women; which! im- 
pute to their frequent Singing. 0 


* Mercurralts in his Gymna/tica obſerves, that an N ci 
acute ſhrill Voice cauſes Diſtentions of the Head, Y in 
Palpitations of the Temples, Pulſations of the H: 
Brain, Inflations or Swellings of the Eyes, and a 
Tingling in the Ears, which are not obſerved to Her 
follow a deep, baſe fort of Voice: For, in form- for 
ing the acute or ſhrill Sound, and ſuſpending it fr 
for a long time, there is a Neceſſity of a great 
Inſpiration of Air, and keeping in the Breath, n 
one may experience in ſmging over a muſical 
Scale; for When you come to the uppermoſt 
Note, there's a Neceſſity of diftending all the 


Muſcles both of the Breaſt and the Abdo- lac 
men, by which Means the Reflux of the Blood ig qi 
retarded 3 and hence ariſes a Redneſs in the Face Mice 
Pulfation of the "Temples, and the other above-'p 
mentioned Symptoms. For the ſame Reaſon Sing" t 
ers are oftentimes hoarfe, and affected with violent" : 
Rheums, the Lymph being too plentitully expreſſFW*vc 
ed from the ſalivary Glands. Pan 

Being acquainted with Alargarita Salicolu S tber 
vina, the famous Singer at the Opera's at Aodm lo 
J have heard her ſay, that ſhe is frequently ſeized 7 
with a Hoarſeneſs after ſinging long at a Time or 


But the ſtrangeſt Thing of all is, that, when thi 
Wommwmpis in a perſect State of Health, ſhe can 
throw out of her Mouth at Pleaſure a great Qu 
tity of groſs Lymph, and that in a Momente 
Time as it were z which can only be owing to tht 
violent tuning of her Voice. She informed m 

| jul 
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further, that, upon ſinging long with open Mauth 
upon the Stage, without breathing in freſh Air, 
ſhe uſes ſoon after to be ſeized with aVertizo. 

Since Singing therefore and Speaking loud are 
b apt to infract and diſorder the Head, the Pliyſi- 
J cians have Reaſon to prohibit Talking and Read- 
ing, during the Pains and other Diſorders of the 
Head. | 

I am truly of Opinion, that no manner of Ex- 
to Nerciſe heats the Body more than that of the Voice; 
for we ſce the Pulpit-men are all in a Sweat be- 
fre they can deliver one Hout's Diſcourſe : Nay, it 
© 5 poſſible, the Lungs may undergo more Fatigue 
Wand Labour in this Exerciſe, than in Running, by 
reaſon of the unequal Tenour of Reſpiration which 
atteds Singing, Rehearing, Readirg ; and the Pro- 
unciation being ſometimes ſharp, and ſometimes 
lack and low, as the Nature uf the Subject re- 
quires. It is no Wonder then, that theſe People 
ate apt to be ſhort-breathed, and ſometimes throw 
up Blood upon the breaking of ſome Veſſel 
in the Breaſt ; which Accident I lately met with 
In an eloquent Orator, who aſter recovering of a 
evere Fit of Sickneſs, ventured to pronounce a 
Fanegyric before his Health was confirmed, and 
lereupon voided a great Quantity of Blood at the 
lend Mouth. 
ed Pliny * has a noble Epiſtle, which is very well 
ime worth reading, in which he recommends to Pau- 
thi, Zo/imus his manumitted Servant, who was 
cry ill of a Spitting of Blood, and apprehenſive 


fa Conſumption of the Lungs : He acquaints him, 
ut oat Zeſimus was inſtructed in ſeveral Arts, parti- 


akarly in Reading and Rehearſing; and that, ef- 
er Speaking loud he fell into a Spitting of Blood, 
If which he was cured in Zeypt ; but upon his 


3 Return 
Lib. 5. Ep. 19. 
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Return relapſed again, after ſtraining his Voice for} 


two Days together, the Evacuation being uſhered , 
in by a gentle Cough. To conclude, he adds, heW y 


had fent this his Servant to Plautinus's Country-Ml - 
houſe in the Forum Julii, for the ſake of the Air, MW 7 
and begs he may be made welcome. In 


To this purpoſe is that golden Saying of Hip- R 
crates *, Al Straining of the Foice, whether in E 
Speaking, Reading, or Singing, puts the Soul (Aui- þ 
ma) in a Commotion : But the Queſtion is, whether |: 
Fiippacrates meant by the Anima the Blood itfelf, fe 
in regard the Exerciſe of the Voice puts the wholeW the 
duſtemof the Blood into violent Commotions: It Bl. 
t is the common Opinion indeed, that the Blood ii 
the Seat of the Soul; nay, it is manifeſt, that ge; 
ne Blood uſes to be taken tor the Soul itſelf, as inf by 


Firgt T. tur 
85 ; ſuc 
Purpuream vemit ille Animam rid 


Certain it is, that Singing puts the Maſs of Blood 
in ſuch a Heat, by the Confeſſion of the Muſicians 
themſelves, that, when they go off the Stage, the 
often piſs Blood. But after all, it is more proba 
ble, that, by Anima, he meant, the Breath, which 
we ſuck and expel by Inſpiration and Exſpiration. 
For there is no manner of Exerciſe, which affed 
and Diſorders the Organs of Reſpiration more, ne 
indeed ſo much, as the Exerciſe of the Voice. We 
ull know that Saying of Plautus ; 


Fatet anima uxoris mee, 


my Wife's Breath ſtinks. . 


* 2. De diæt. n. 26. + Anwad. J. 9. 0 
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To this Claſs belong thoſe who play upon Trum- 

ets, Flutes, Pipes, and in gencral all who ſound 
with diſtended Cheeks ; for the violent Impriſon- 
ment and Struggling of the Breath in ſounding a 
Trumpet or Flute, occaſions nat only the above- 
mentioned, but even greater Diſorders ; ſuch as 
Ruptures of the Veſlels in the Breaſt, and ſudden 
Evacuations of Blood at the Mouth. Diemer- 
broeck * in his Obſervations, has a terrible In- 
ſtance of a | rumpeter, who by over-ſtraining him- 
ſelf to found beyond others, broke a large Vein in 
the Lungs, upon which he had a copious Likux ©: 
Blood, and expiied two Hours after. 

As for the Remedies calculated for the Diſor- 
ders above- mentioned, a Truſs oupht to be war 
by way of Precaution, as well as Cure ct the Rup- 
ture; for all the ether Remedics avainſt Ruptures, 
ſuch as FriEtions, Cere-cloatt:s, and 1 laiſters, are 
ridiculous. 1% preſerve the Voice, er take off the 
Roughneſs of the Ihroat, Baths of ſweet Water 
are very ſerviceable, as well as the taking of Cy- 
prus Turpentine, and the Syrup prepared from it. 
Galen * cries up Baths beyond all other Remedics : 
Iheſe, ſays ig who hurt th-ir Foice by cuer-/?rain- 
mg it, ſuch as Mufrcians, Preachers, and Actors, 
nale much uſe of Baths, and feed upon gently laa- 
ning Feed, When the Breaſt is threatened. with 
Injury, which may be predicted from a ſlight 
JW Cough, and the Habit of the Body, we muſt en- 
eavour to perſuade them to leave off this Sort 
of Buſineſs, 


M 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLI. 
Of the Diſeaſes of HusBANDMEN. 


TAHAL Saying of the Prince of Poets, 


J Firtunatas nimium, ſua ft bma nor int, 
Aricelas,. —— 


ought probably to be underſtood of that antient 
Rice of Mortals, who manured thetr domeſtic 
and patrimonial Lands with their own Cattle; 
111 not of the Huſbandmen we have now, who 
de obliged to encounter endleſs Labour and ex- 
eam Poverty in manuring other Men's Grounds, 
However, the uſual Diſeaſes among the 7talian Far 
mers, eſpecially thoſe on the two Sides of the Pe, 


are Pleuriſies, Perjipneumonies, Aſthmas, Cho. 


lics, St. Anthony's Fire, Inflammations of the 
Eyes, Quinſeys, Tooth-achs and Rottenneſs« 
the Teeth. Theſe Diſeaſes may be imputed chief 
ly to two occaſional Cauſes, the Air, and thel 


Diet: For their Buſineſs expoſes them to all the 


Inclemencies of the Air; they are bound to en 
counter ſometimes the South and ſometimes the 
North-winds ; ſometimes they are ſoaked | 
Rains, or the Night-dews, and at other times the! 
are ſcorched with the Beams of the Summer-ſun 
and, let their Conſtitutions be never ſo robuſt and 
brawny, they cannot ſuffer ſuch great Alteration 


without Damage, by being one while chilled wid ; 


Cold, and at other times covered with Sweat, 
all wbich they add a foul coarſe Diet, ſo that the 


Call” 
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cannot but gather a Crowd of groſs and glutinous 
Humours, which produce theſe Diſeaſes. For a 
febrile Efferveſcence being thus excited in the 
whole Maſs of Fluids, the groſs and viſcid Hu- 
mours are apt to ſtagnate in the Veſſels of the 
Lungs, to which the whole Maſs of venous Blood 
repairs; ſo that, purſuant to frequent Obſervation, 
when any epidemical AﬀeCtion of the Lungs be- 
zins to rage, it makes its firſt Aſſault on the Coun- 
ty People, and ſweeps off great Numbers of the m. 
For the ſame Reaſon, they are frequently troubled 
with Colics and hypochondriac Diſorders, which 
they call i mal de Padrone, from its reſemblance of 
the hyſteric Paſſion : For their groſs and viſcid A- 
ment produces a Redundance of pituitous and acid 
Juices in the Stomach and Inteſtines ; and thence 
proceeds the Griping and Diſtention of the Inte- 
lines. 
But as Huſbandmen follow various Sorts. of 
Work, according to the Diverſity of the Country, 
and of the Seaſons of the Year, they uſed to be 
troubled, in Winter and the beginning of the 
pring, with the Diſcaſes of the Breaſt, Defluxi- 
ns upon the Eyes, and Quinſeys, the Cauſe of 
which Diſorders, as I intimated above, is the 
;rofſneſs and V iſcidity of the Blood, which ren- 
Wer its Circulation flower, and diſpoſe it to Stagna- 
ons and Inflammations in ſeveral Places: Fot 
Je Blood, drawn from their Veins in that Seaſon, 
p chick, that it reſembles Bees-wax both in Co- 
theſe and Contiltency, 
'Y ! do not believe, that, in any Set of Men the 


ſun c 
au 224 undergoes a greater Change in a ſhort time, 
A. han it does among the Boors and Country People ; 


. thoſe very Perſons, whoſe Blood, drawn from the 
eins in the Spring, is thick and glutino.s, have « 
| the) d florid Bleed in the bepinuirg of: Summer, 


M 5 When 
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when they are ſeized with any Diſorder : So great 


is the Influence of Exerciſe and Labour, thatit 
readily turns the Maſs of Humours to a contrary 
Craſis, which is not obſerved among the Inhabi- 
tants of Towns. 

I have made one Remark, which is curious e. 
nough, in our Farmers Families, eſpecially in their 
Children; which is, that theſe Children, being for 
the moſt part under ten Years of Age, are ſeized 
about the vernal Equinox, with ſuch a Dimneſs in 
their Sight, that they run up and down all Day 
long as if they were blind ; but, upon the Ap- 
proach of Night they ſee very well. Now thi 
Diſorder goes off of itſelf, without the Aſſiſtance 
of any Remedy; for, about the middle of Apri, 
they become as well as ever. Upon ſuch Occaf- 
ons I have often taken a narrow View of theſe 
Childrens Eyes, and found the Pupilia, or Ball, 
much dilated, which Diſorder the Phyſicians call 
by the Name of Mdriaſis, though Authors differ 
in their Thoughts of the Cauſe of it, as you may 
ſee in Sennertus, Riverius, and Platerus. 

Gorreus “ ſays, this Diſtemper is not much dif- 


ſerent from the Reſolution of the Pupilla ; and in- f 


deed it ſeemed to me, that the Rays of the Sun in 
arch might make ſome Colliquation in the Brain 
and optic Nerves, by which means the Tone and 
Spring of the Coat, called Uvea, may be fo re 
ſolved, that it becomes flaccid. | | 


Theſe Children live all Winter in very hot and 
moiſt Huts; and when the Winter is broke, that“ 
1s, about the vernal Equinox, they peep out off 


their Dungeons, and expoſe their bare Heacs to 
the Sun-beams, upon which a Fuſton and Coll:qur 
tion of the Humours may readily enſue ; and from 


thence proceeds the Dilatation of the Eye-ball, and 
a 


4 De fin. me. 
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a Weakneſs of Sight, by reaſon of the Admiſſion 
of an exceſſive Quantity of Light : But, towards 
the End of April, the Sun- benz, being more ef- 
ſectual, diſcuſs the Humours which had thus fallen 
upon the Coats ; and, the Pupil being reſtored to 
is natural Tenſion and Lightneſs, the Eye-ſight is 
recovered without the Intervention of Remedies. 
In Summer our Farmers are ſeized, not unfre- 
quently, with acute and ardent Fevers, eſpecially 
about Fah; and in the Autumn they are ſubject to 
Dyſenteries, the Cauſe of which is to be imputed to 
the Eating of Summer- fruit, and other Errors in 
the Way of Diet. Many of their Women, being 
commonly employed in the Autumnal Seaſon, in 
teeping Hemp and Flax in Lakes and Pools, where 
they ſtand wet up to their Middles, wading to 
deanſe it and pull it out, are thereupon ſcized with 
cute and mortal Fevers, which are owing not on- 
to the Conſtriclion of the Pores and Want of 
tranſpiration, but likewiſe to the horrid ſtinking 
Damp which quite ſinks the animal Spirits, and up- 
. ſuch Occaſions annoys all the Neighbourhood. 
i his certainly is the Seaſon in which our Towns- 
ls vnght to be moſt cautious of the Country 
Air for then every Village is tainted with that ug - 
Damp; and Kircher * aſſigns this alone for the 
0 auſe of diſmil Plagues in ſome Cities. Ihe 
'\nalency of the Steams, which riſe from the 
Water in which Hemp is ſteeped, is ſufficiently 
t ſorth by Schenctius + in his Obſervations, Pe- 
% @ Caſtro, Simon Pauli and others: And as 
ur tre Influence of Odours or Smells upon our 
onltitutions, we need gono further than to our 


O 
fleric Women, to be fully convinced of it. 


Ano- 


* Scrut, Peſiif. Sa. 1. Sec. 1. + Lib. 7. Os. s. 
de Febr. Panctic, Quadrip. Bot. 
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Another thing which contributes not a little to 
the Diſeaſes of Boors, is their ſlothful Careleſnef 
in heaping up the Dung, deſigned for improving 
their Grounds, juſt before their Cow-houſes, Hog- 
ſties, and the very Doors of their dwelling Houſes, 
k<.ping it there for a Noſegay all Summer; for at 
this rate the Air they live in muſt needs be pollut- 
ed with the foul Steams which riſe inceſſantly. Up- 
on this Conſideration 1 was againſt the Dung- 
ing of Greunds, and thought it more convenient 
to promote the Heallhlulneis of the People, than 
the Fertility of the Ground. 

P. Zacchia “ obſerves, that Gardeners are often- 
times troubled with Cachexies and Dropſies; for, 
being obliged to live in moiſt Places, becauſe Gar- 
dens want to be of;en watered, their Bodies muſt 
needs imbibe a great deal of Humidity. I remem- 
ber I once cured a Gardener of a Palſey, who had 
loſt the Motion and retained the Senſe of one of 
his Legs, and in the other retained the Motion but 
was deprived of the Senſe. This Man was reco- 
vercy with the Decoction of Guaiacum, and ma- 
ny other Remedies, after being ill many Years. 

In H:ppocrates t we meet with a Hiſtory that 
runs thus; Ile, that lay ill in Dealcles's Garden, 
had been affected a long time with a Fleavineſs and 
Stuffing in the Head, ard a Pain in the right Temple ; 
and at laſt, being ſeized with a Fever, was forced it 
take his Bed. In commenting upon this Caſe Ga: 
len is very ſevere upon Sabinus, becauſe Hippocrates, 
bi mentioning the Garden, meant td point at the 
Cauſc of the Diſeaſe ; for Galen condemns the Ait 
of Gardens by reaſon of the Dung, and the unta- 
vourable Exhalations of Trees, ſuch as Box, ans 
of ſuch other Plants. 


| Thoſe 
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Thoſe who live near Meadows are likewiſe lia- 
ble to the ſame Diforders ; for there riſes generally 
n unwholſome Air from Meadows, for the Rea- 
ſons mentioned above. Hence the Lawyers ſay, a 
Man may enter an Action apainft a Neighbour 
who offers to turn tilled Lands into Pafture- 
- Y grounds. See I. Pratum de Rer. Verb. Signif®. 

And accordingly we find, that Hay-mowers and 
J others concerned in the Culture of Meadows, are 
aubject to various heavy Difeaſes. 

But now the Queſtion comes, How Hufband- 
men, who are fo neceſſary to the Commonwealth, 
n- ball be relieved by Phyfic ? In Anſwer to which, it 
Tr, Ys certainly in vain to offer any Cautions by way 
r- ef Preſervation or Prevention; for they ſeldom 
uſt N conſult Phyſicians upon that Head, and, if any 
m- Fhyſician gives fuch Advice, they are not likely 
1ad w obſerve it: So all I can do is to fubjoin ſome. 
> of Remarks to be obſerved in the Cure, when they 
but are brought from the Country to our Hoſpitals in 
co- Town, or when they are of the richer Sort, and 
an afford to fend for a Phyſician. | 

In the firſt Place, when theſe People are ill of 
Meurifies, or the Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, we ought 
ot to bleed them fo liberally as we do the Inhabi- 
ants of Cities and Towns ; for their Bodies, be- 
W's worn out with conſtant Labour, are eaſily en- 
eebled ; and befides, the whole Sy ſtem of their 
blood is of a gelatinous Conſiſtence, and robbed 
| the volatile Parts z ſo that, when a large Quan- 
t the Wity of Blood is drawn forth, their Strength ſinks, 
e And is not ſufficient to maſter the Diſeaſe by Ex- 
unta-WeCtoration. I know very well, that ſome think 
„ aniſze ought to bleed the more liberally when the 


Wood is fo thick, in order to put it into Motion, 
T hole _ 


46} ® Zach J. citat. n. 14. 
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as they ſay; but this is a random Aſſertion: 1 
would adviſe ſuch People to conſult the learned 
Bellini *, and ſee what Cautions are required for 
the drawing of Blood by VeneſeCtion : For certain 
it is, that the Blood does not move of its own Ac- 


cord, or by the Force of its own Gravity, but by 


the Impulſe of the Spirits with the Intervention of 
the Motion of the Heart; ſo that, when the Spi- 


rits are caſt down and ſunk, the Blood is ſo far 


from being put in Motion, that a Stop is rather 

put to its Circulation, | 
Ballonius t puts the Queſtion, Why the Bodies 

of Servants, which are otherwiſe hard, compact 


and ſolid, and more healthy than thoſe of Children, 


are yet more weakened with Purgation and Bleed- 
ing, in Time of Sickneſs, than other opener and 


ſofter Bodies? To ſolve which he offers ſeveral : 


Reaſons, the principal one is, that their Bodies, 
being thick and diſtended by hard Viſcera, are not 
ſo eafily moved by Purgatives, nor ſo much bene- 
tited by Bleeding. Now the ſame may be applied 


to Farmers and Country-people. Hippocrates j de- 


ſcribes a certain Seaſon, in which Servant - maids 


who were ſeized with Quinſeys, died; but the 


young Women who were free and lived upon 
their own, recovered : So that we ought to toim 
our Judgments of Diſeaſes and their Cures, not 
only by the Habit and Conſtitution of the Body, 
but by the Condition of Life and Way of Bufinels. 

Thus we find a great many Errors committed 
in preſcribing for this Sort of People, upon the 
Preſumption that their robuſt Conititutions will 
bear ſtronger Remedies than the Inhabitants of 
Towns. I am often moved with Compation, 


when I ſee the poor Country- people brought in 4 
e 


De Sang. E Fa: pid Lib, 1. Eph. p. 96. 
7. In 6. Epid. 
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the public Hoſpitals, and committed to the Care 
of young Phyſicians juſt come from the Schools, 
who utterly exhauſt their Strength with ſtrong Ca- 
thartics and repeated Phlebotomy, without any re- 
eard to their being unaccuſtomed to ſtrong Medi- 
cines, and enfeebled with Labour and Fatigue: 
And it is for this Reaſon, that many of theſe poor 
Wretches chuſe rather to die peaceably in their 
r ©} Country-huts, than to loſe their Lives in the Hoſ- 
t Þ pitals after the Oppreſſion of Bleeding and Phyſic. 
As ſoon as Reaping is over in the Country, the 
Hospitals of Rome are crowded with Reapers and 
t Day-labourers ; and it is a doubtful Queſtion, whe- 
„ cher the Surgeon's Lancet, or the Sickle of Death 
cuts off moſt Reapers. 
id I muſt ſay, I have often wondered how ſeveral 
al Country-people get over acute Diſeaſes, not only 
s, © vithout the Aſſiſtance of any Remedy, but even 
ot n the midſt of their high Feeding; for, though 
e- they are poor, when any one is taken ill, the 
ed Neighbours come all a viſiting, and bring with 
je- them Eggs and Pullets, of which they make Diſh- 
ds es; and by that means either elude the Shock of 
the he Diſtemper, or haſten their Exit out of a Scene 
on Nef Miſery : And, in Alluſion to this Cuſtom, we 
im Ibve a common Saying, That the Country- people 
not Neo to the other World with their Bellies full; 
dy, Nohereas the Town's-folks are ſtarved with Abſti- 
els. Nience, and worn out with Torture of Phyſic, 
ted Men they undertake that Journey. 
the But, when theſe People begin to recover, they 
Rturn to their uſual Way of Feeding, upon Garlic 
nd Onions, which they value as the choiceſt 
food: Now, I am apt to believe this ſharp Ali- 
ment may ſupply the room of Medicines ; for their 
the omach, and indeed the whole Maſs of Blood, in- 
05. nes to an Acidity, eſpecially in che Autumn 
| aiter 
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after the Fatigue of their Labour, Onions and | 
Garlic, like antiſcorbutic Medicines, will ſerve to 
diſſolve the glewy Thickneſs, and temper the Aci- 
dity. I know a great many of them who have 
cured Quartan Agues in the midſt of Winter, 
with the uſe of Garlic and Onions, with generous 
Wine. | 
Galen * gives the Hiſtory of a Country-man who 
was ſeized with a Cholic, and preſently girded 
himſelf tightly about, and eat Garlic with Bread; 
upon which, continuing at his wonted Work all 
Day long, he was freed of the Cholic : So that 
Garlic (lays Galen) may juſtly be called the Country- 
folks Theriaca ; and whoever prohibits the T hraci- 
ans, ar the Gauls, or the Inhabitants 75 cold Coun- 
tries, to eat Garlic, does them no ſmall Injury. And 
ther Remedy, which our Country-people cure the 
Cholic with, is, a Cataplaſm made of bruiſed. 
Leaves of Ground-pine, with the Volks of Egg... 
and applied to the Belly. | 
Hippacrates + has a pretty Sort of a Caſe, which, 
he relates in theſe Words: Changes of Paſture 
«« alſo afford Relief to the Patient on ſome Ocea . 
e ſions, as happened to the Man who wreathe. 
„ and platted T wigs, for being obliged to kee 
his Bed on Account of the Pain, he emyloied 
Piece of Wood in preſſing himſelf down, fro 
« which he found Eaſe.” Here Hippocrates ſpe 
of a Man who relieved his Pain by applying th 
Head of a Stake or Pole upon the Ky 3 but be 
does not tell where the Pain was ſeated. Galen 
commenting upon the Place, thinks it was a Pair; 
m the Hand: Yall:fius thinks it was a Cholic ; an 
that he preſſed the Part where the Pain raged mol, ,. 
with a wooden Stake; fince ſuch Pains are much, 
* eal 
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enſed by a ſtrong Preſſure, by toſſing the Body, 
ind change of Poſture or Figure. And this indeed 
Nature points forth in Belly-achs, when we na- 
wurally preſs and ſqueeze the Part affected with our 
Hand or our Fiſt, for that hinders the Diſtention 
ind Riſing of the Part. In ke manner Hippo- 
rates * recommends the Preſſure of one's Hand 
n hyfteric Fits, in order to keep the Womb with- 
n its due Bounds ; and in my own Practice I have 
ſound this one Remedy more ſerviceable, than all 
the Train of hyſteric Medicines. 

But with Reſpect to the Cure of theſe poor Peo- 
Jie, it is plain, both from Reaſon and Experience, 
"What their Bodies, being worn out with Labour, 
"Wind fed with bad Nouriſhment, ought not to be 
xhauſted with repeated Bleeding and Purging. 
— WY omits they can bear with more Eaſe ; and ſome- 
ſedWmes ſcarifying Cupping-glafſes work Miracles in 
co Sheir continual Fevers, wherher it be that the great 

- {onfidence they have in this Remedy, or that 
dich me other unknown Quality crowns it with Suc- 
wes : If we exhibit any Alexipharmics, they ought 
CB to be of the volatile Kind, in Compliance 
uheWih Nature, for they are apt to ſweat not only 

Summer, but in Winter; and it is well known, 
ed ſhit Sweat is eaſily raiſed upon thofe who are inured 
tron Work and Exerciſes. When the Diſeaſe is 


PeaWeecked, and they begin to tecover, lat them re- 
S Um to their own rural Cottages, and take their 
ut K fal Diet. Plats + had Reafon to deride Herodi- 
74 


! the Phyſician, io offered to preſcribe Rules 
Diet to Workmen and Labourers, | 
3 OY | take this compendious Way of Cure, to be 
maize beſt for the People we now treat of; for, in 
MUM uſe of a tedigus long Series of Remedies, they 
can du decay and grow ſick of the very Cure. 

CHAP. 


* 2 de Mob. Mal, n. 82. + 3. de Rep. 
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CHAP. XLII. 
Of the Diſeaſes uſual in C AMPS. 


M ILITARY Diſcipline, which has long 

diſputed the Precedency with Learning, it Fi 
being a Doubt which is fitter to immortalize theWY tie 
Names of its Votaries, differs from all other Arti che 
in this Point; that, whereas the others are calcu-Itbe 
lated for preſerving and ſupporting the Life of Man cei 
than which nothing can be more precious, it ſeemup 
only to project how to deſtroy and laviſh it awayve 
Je is certain, that, in the Age we now live in, wen 
cannot invent a more calamitous and miſerable ſort 
of Life, than that which our common Soldiers are 
torced to lead, not only in the Field and Sieges 
but even in Winter- quarters; whether it be ſrot 
our purſuing a different Method of War and Fight 
ing from the Antients, or from the modern Neg 
I-ct of military Difcipline, the Health of the 80 
dicis being now leſs carefully looked after than it 
furmer 4 imes. For thuſe, who in any Exped 
tion have the good Luck to eſcape the Fury of Fir 
and Sword, are often ſubject to a long Train e 
Evils ; and generally Armies loſe one of ten by ſom 
malignant, epidemic Illneſs. Hence we find, thi 
Camp-fevers and other Contagions, mortal B- 
ſcaſes, are famous or rather infamous: For In 
ſtance, the Hungarian Fever, which firſt appeare 
in 1566, in the Pannonian Expedition of the Ea, 
peror Maximilian II. againſt Solyman, and is ac 


rately deſcribed by Sennertus e, who calls it - mi 
| itan 
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litzary or Camp-fever, ariſing from bad Aliment 
and corrupt Water, in Conjunction with ſeveral 
other Cauſes, namely, Watching, vaſt Fatigue, 
Rain, Heats, Colds, fudden Frights, and a thou- 


thoſe who have felt them. 

But of all the Cauſes, which introduce Diſeaſes 
into Camps, I take none to be ſo pernicious as the 
Filth and Naſtineſs of the Camps. God prohibited 
the //raelites to diſcharge their Excrements within 
be Camp, injoining them not only to do it out of 
the Camp, but to dig a Hole in the Earth for re- 
eiving the Excrements, and then to cover them 
up; for which End every Soldier was obliged to 
wear a ſharp-pointed Stake at his Side: And the 
me Cuſtom is ſtill obſerved among the Turks, 
Whoſe Soldiers are much cleaner than ours, 'I be 
Words in Deuteron:my * run thus; Than ſhalt have 
Place alſo without the Camp, whither thou ſhalt go 
oth Abroad And thou ſhalt have a Paddle upon thy 


broad, thou ſhalt dig therewith, and ſhalt turn back 
md cover that which cometh from thee : For the Lerd 
by Goa walketh in the midſt of thy Camp. For my 
wn Share, I acknowledge | never did practiſe in 
amps; but I am informed, by Phyſicians who 
ave waited upon great Armies, that ſometimes in 
mmer there is ſuch a nauſeous Smell in Camps, 
Wt nothing can be more difagreeable : And there- 

ve it is no Wonder, if peculiar and unknown Di- 
ales break out in Camps, which require peculiar 
W\ames and Cures. We are not without ſome 
arned Authors who have expreſsly treated on this 
uject, particularly Raymundus Mindererus, who 
s publiſhed a Treatiſe de Militari Medicina : 
And 


* Chap. 23. 


and other Hardſhips, which no- body knows but 


Veapan : And it ſhall be, when thou wilt eaſe thyſelf 
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And Henricus Screta, who has writ admirably well 
of the Camp-malignant-Fevers. . 

I was once of Opinion, that the Practice off 
Phyſic in Camps bore a different Aſpect from what Ic. 
it does in Cittes, and was ſo lawleſs and unbound4 0 
ed, as to venture upon Remedies with a fort off 
Temerity : For as a Camp-life uſes to prove but a 
ſhort one, ſo I reckoned the Art of Phyſic ſhould 
rot be long winded, but expeditious in ſuch Places 3 
And that as the Occafions'of Cure are ſlippery and 
quick-paced, ſo Experiments ſhould be dangerous e 
And in fine, that the Accidents were ſo ſudde * 
and unexpected, and the Change of Camps fo fre# 
quent, that neither the Phyſician nor the Patient 
could have the Opportunity of a regular Cure. But 
the learned Dr. George 2 Phyſician tc 
the Duke of Hanover, undeceived me while he w: 
at Modena He informed me, that the Camp 
practiſe is not fo coarſe and irregular as I took it 1 
be; and that Princes and Generals of Armirs take 
care to provide expert Phyſic ians with large Stockh 
of Medicines, both for themſelves and then 
Forces; as we read, that in the Trojan War the 
Greciairs were attended by 1 a famou 
Phyſicizn and a noted Surgeon. In ſhort, thi 
learned Gentleman, having attended the Brunſwic 
and Lyniburg Lrocps for five Campaigns in Hur: 
gary, during which Campalans the Armies we 
very numerous, commynic ated to me many mate 
rial Remarks, which I am now about to relate, tf 
the end that I may do Juſtice to the Subject troul 
the. Knowledge of another, where my own is de 
ficient. 

Setting aſide Wounds, which are the Trophi 
of War, all the Diſeaſes of Camps are by this fl 
mous Man reduced to two Heads, a malign" 
Fever, and a Dyſentery ; all the reſt being J 
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e Harbingers or Followers of theſe two, "The 
eareſt and moſt immediate Cauſe of malignant 
fevers he imputes to a virulent Miaſma entertained 
ind rooted in the Maſs of Blood; the occaſional 
Cauſe being derived from lying long in the ſame 


of animals; and from the not covering of their Ex- 
cements, which are all apt to pollute the Air with 
corrupt Steams, and convey malignant Particles to 


Wlenity in an impure Acid, which is volatile, very 
are, and deſtroys both the Humours and the 
virits, by the Intervention of a Fermentation. 
Wheſe malignant Fevers, he ſays, appear generally 
Wowards the End of Summer; and are afterwards 
Wccompanied by Head-achs, Deliriums, Convul- 
ons and colliquative Looſneſſes, as Effects accom- 
uny the Cauſe. He adds, that theſe malignant 
fevers diſappear in the Camps when the Nights 
now cold; for, the Sun being then upon its Re- 
b, the Texture of the Air is more compacted, 
Wd the fetid Exhalations are wrapped up in their 
oper Receptacles ; and ſo, an End being put to 
te active Influence both of the offenſive Smell 
m7 LO ann, the Malignity is likewiſe at an 
ind, 
ie 
Hu 
eie defiled Air; ſo that, if any Diſeaſe deſerves the 
mate tle of Hippocrates's 76 Oe, certainly Camp- 
vers have the beſt Right to it; which may like- 
Je be affirmed of the Remedies exhibited in ſuch 
les, That the Antients owned no divine Thing 
any Diſeaſe, but ſuch as owe their Origival to 
Air, is evident from the Teſtimony of Hippo- 
er *, who deduces the Original of Diſeaſes fiom 
the 


* De flat. n. 4. 


amp, from the dead Corps of Men and other 


te inmoſt Receſſes of Life. He places this Ma- 


. IO gn 


Thus he lodges the Seminary of this Malignity, 


hich breeds and feeds Camp-fevers, in a corrupt, 
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the Heavens, i. e. the Air; and calls the Air, the 
Author and Ruler of what is incident to our Bo- 
dies; though Helmont * indeed would have this 
divine Thing to ſignify the wonderful Property of all, 
Ferment. '| 

The celebrated Phyſician, from whom we ave} 
theſe Remarks, ſays, that + Hippocrates, in his Book 
de Morbis, calls the Original of a Diſeaſe from, 
the Air averirndeizy 3 and, in his Book de Veterrf; 
Medicina t, makes uſe of the ſame Word, to ſig- 
nify an acid Humour, in Oppoſition to a ſwee 
Humour; fo that a Contagion ariling from the Air 
may be properly called, a volatile Acid. 

The Symptoms, which precede theſe Camp- 
fevers, are a fort of Perturbation and Uneaſineſs 
now and then a Shivering or two, a manifeſt Sig 
of a virulent Miaſma. The Symptoms which ac 
company the Fever are Watchings, Deliriums 
great Heats, Anxiety about the Heart, an oppreſ 
ting Sleepineſs, Head-achs, and often Sweats that 
laſt even to the Height of the Diſcaſe. 

In order to tell the good or bad Event of thi 
Diſeaſe, he ſays, we mutt have an attentive Re 
gard to the Preſence or Abſence of Sweat; for | 
we obſerve Sweat, even from the Beginning of tht 
Diſeaſe, with a large Pulſe, we may infallibly pr: 
dict a Recovery, notwithſtanding the Appearance 
of very violent Symptoms; and a great many, wik 
do not ſweat, die ſuddenly, though their Sympto 
ſeem to be milder: Neither is it fo much to t 
Purpoſe, Whether theſe Symptoms appear in 
critical Days or not, ſince Hippocrates || calls tho 
Sweats good, let them come when they will, whit 
make the Diſcaſe more tolerable. 


LY / Ius. esp. t Lib. 4.N, 26, 
ult, | Prone. n. 5. 
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e As for the Cure of theſe Fevers, he ſays, he 
- ways found Bleeding fatal, and carefully avoided 
lt; and that, after the firſt or ſecond Shivering, 
2 ifore the virulent M:aſma dived deeper into the 
Receſſes of Life, he preſently exhibited ſome vo- 
nile Alexipharmic, ſuch as Wedelius's Bezoardic- 
Windture, with rectified Spirits of Hartſhorn ; the 
Woving Days he preſcribed a more temperate Cor- 
al, ſuch as Powder of Contrayerva, with Hartſ- 
born and Salt of Vipers every ſix Hours, till a 
plentiful Sweat broke out; upon the Eruption of 
ich he gradually leſſened the Doſe and Frequen- 
yjof taking. In the mean time he did not offer 
render the Body ſoluble unleſs in the Caſe of 
me urgent Neceſſity, for he obſerved, that the 
ity of the Belly ſtopped the Sweat and Tranſ- 
ration: And, in order to promote the 'I ranſpi- 
tion, he exhibited the Decoction of Oats with 
corzonera· roots, Shavings of Hartſhorn, and the 
ie, He found Bhſtering-plaiſters applied to the 
ims and Thighs ſucceed well in three Cafes, 
Which were a Sleepineſs, Head-achs, and Lice 
uking under the Skin almoſt. + 

tle propoſes the ſame Method for the Cure of 
W-np-dyſenteries, in giving twice or thrice in the 
inning the ſame Bezoardics, joined with ſmall 
ſes of Opiats, to the end that the Current of 
We: Humonrs to the Fundament being thus checked, 
d the Fibres of the nervous Parts relaxated, 
feat may break forth with more Liberty; the Bo- 
| being at the ſame time well covered up with 
oaths, and a Cruſt of Bread ſoaked in hot Spirit 
Wine being applied to the Navel. Having 
Cured Seat, if the Body ſtood in need of any 
gition, he preſcribed a laxative Powder of 
+ obarb, red Coral prepared, and burnt Hartſhorn 
de taken in Broth ; and upon repcating of this 
twice 
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twice or thrice, he often found that the Diſeaſe 
gave way: After which, if there was Occaſion, he 
gave them ſome ſtomachic Medicine to raiſe their 
Appetite. | 
For quelling the Gripes and Throws in the In- 
teſtines, he recommends carminative and nervine! 
Medicines joined to Opiats, ſuch as the Mixture 
Palycbreſia deſcribed by Wedelius in his Opiolbgia; 
and paregoric Bags of the Flowers of Chamomile, 
Linſeed, Bran, and Salt. If the Flux of Blood 
continues long, he recommends the abſorbent and! 
ſtyptic Medicines ; ſuch were the Remedies which 
he found moſt beneficial in the Cures of Camp 
diſeaſes, without offering to let Blood. | 
As for the Wounds, which are very frequent, he 
made a very curious Remark upon them ; whic 
is, that the very ſlighteſt and leaſt ſuſpected had 
Camp-malignity in them: For he obſerved, th: 
in long Sieges all contuſed Wounds, ſuch as Gun 
ſhot Wounds, eſpecially in the Head, though eve 
ſo flight, were always difficult to cure; and 
though treated with the greateſt Care, proved d 
ten mortal to the great Diſcredit of the Surgeons 
by the Acceſſion of an Inflammation, and aſte 
wards a Gangrene ; inſomuch that they ſuſpect 
the Enemies had poiſoned their Balls. t, bein 
informed by Deſerters, that the Beſieged were 
qually unfortunate in their Wounds, we began 
ſuſpect ſume Malignity occaſioned to the Wound 
by the Air, and thereupon preſcribed Bezoardi 
and Abſorbents with cephalic Vulneraries ; as ma 
the Application of the ſame ſort of Medicines the 
the wounded Part, by injecting into. it Decocull ing 
of Worm-wood, Viper's-graſs and Sue mull pro 
with —_ or mixing the Digeſtive with Ol cf; 
St. John's Wort, Oil of Rue, and the like. Vir 
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the Uſe of which Means they ſound the Cure ſuc- 
ceeded better. | 
This learned Gentleman, whoſe Obſervations 

upon all manner of Things were very curious and 
exact, mentioned one Thing to me which cannot 
eM but gratify any one's Curioſity ; which is a very 
frequent Illneſs in Camps, which invades not only 
de Common Soldiers, but even Gentlemen and 
Perſons of Diſtinction, and breaks forth in a ſud- 
den and paſſionate Defire of ſeeing their own 
Country and Relations (called in the German Lan- 
guage, das Heimwehe) which generally proves o- 
minous. For, after that longing Deſire ſeizes 
them, they either die of ſome Diſeaſe, or are kil- 
led in Battle, inſomuch that ſcarcely one of a Hun- 
dred eſcapes; and that it is a common Proverb in 
Camps, He that ſeeks his Country finds Death. 

He told me further, that he knew Men of no 
ſmall Figure, who were otherwiſe very brave, and 
yet, upon the Declaration of ſome intended Expe- 

dition, were ſo Thunder-ſtruck, as to form in 
their Minds all of a ſudden an Idea of their ap- 
proaching Death, and to predict their enſuing Exit 
in that Expedition with ſo much Certainty, that 
they took leave of their Friends the Day before the 
Fight, made their Wills, and gave Orders for their 
Funerals : And after all, when the Engagement 
came, the Prediction was verified in their Death. 
He further added, that this mental Diſeaſe, pro- 
duced by the Impreſſions of Horror, and the diſ- 
mal Proſpect of Death, was cur'd by inſpiring 
them with a different Turn of Soul, and by preſent- 
ing them with a certain Emblem of their Safety, 
provided theſe meaſures were taken before the Diſ- 
cale was deep-rooted ; ſince, by the imagined 
Virtue of that Emblem, =P Spirits, which were 
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formerly bound up, are ſet at Liberty, and the Im- 
age of Death effaced from the Mind. a 
Now this comes to paſs by natural Means, and 
not by any Virtue inherent in theſe Emblems; ſor 
as the Force of the Imagination and Apprehenſion 
of Death throws the Soldiers into ſo great a Deſ. 
pondency, ſo the ſame Power of the Imagination 
effaces the Impreſſions of Fear and Death, by the 
apprehended Virtue of the Emblems, though in 
reality they have no Virtue at all. We meet with 
a great many things in Authors concerning Amu- 
lets and Charms, but generally ſpeaking theſe Au- ee. 
thors aſcribe no Virtue to them, beyond what 1 m 
owing to the paſſive Deception of a credulousY*" 
Mind. So true it is what Seneca * hath ſaid, De 
Quædam nen niſi decepta ſanantur, ſome Diſorden i 
are cured only by Deceit. This recalls to my Me- rb 
mory what I have read formerly in Carteſius of the 
Force of Imagination, which he ſays is ſo great, 
that to draw off the Imagination is the greateſt 
Remedy of any Diſtemper : For, ſays he, if: 
Man be always entertained with Tragedies ; thout 
his Mind be compoſed, he will be feized with ſome 
ſort of Grief; his Mind will be accuſtomed [ 
Groans, his Heart and its Fibres will ſuffer a Co 
traction, by which Means the Circulation of tht 
Blood willl be retarded, and Obſtructions bred i 
the Liver and the Spleen. On the other hand, if 
Man be tortured with various Diſeaſes, if he en 
ploys his Thoughts on ſuch Objects as are pleaſan 
and exhilarate the Mind, he makes way for th 
Recovery of his Health. 

Another Remark, made by the ſaid learned Ge 
el>man, which indeed & no leſs curious thant 
tormer, was, That, after an Engagement, in mo 
ef the Corps that lay ſtripped on the Ground 1 
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they commonly do) the Privy Members were raiſ- 
d and diſtended as with venereal Rage; and that 
a the Corps of the Women a ſort of Stiffneſs 
vas obſerved in their lower Parts. For a Solution 
ee this Phanomenon it may be offered, that, 
J vhen Soldiers go upon an Engagement, they boil 
with Fury and Rage, which drives all the Spirits 
and Blood from the inner to the outer Parts of the 
Body 3 infomuch that thoſe who are killed in Bat- 
File, as they. diſcover Fury and Threats in their 
Looks even when they are dead, fo their Genitals 
retain a Convulſion after Death, by reaſon of the 
$Yiopriſoned Spirits detained in them. It is well 
dus known, that the Aſpect of thoſe who die a violent 
id, Death, and much more thoſe who fall a Sacrifice 
lent Mars, is widely different from that of others 
fe Yvbo die in their Beds of ſome acute or chronical 
Diſeaſe, Valerius Maximus * makes mention cf a 
eat, Noman Soldier, in the Battle of Canxæ, who, be- 
ug diſabled to handle his Weapon by the Loſs of 


ic Mts Hands, catched hold of a Namidian, who was 
duell ing to ſtrip him, and after biting off his Noſe 
ſomeYul his Ears, expired full of Revenge. LS 


ated by the learned Gentlemen above-mentioned, 


f ches being uſeful not only to thoſe who practiſe in 
ed Camps, but to the Phyſicians of Cities and Towns : 


or when War over-runs Proyinces and King- 
oms, it often ſo falls out, that the Troops retire 
rom their Summer-expeditions to winter in the 


ir WMeigbbouring Cities and Towns, in which the 

amp-diſeaſes will by this Means readily occur. 
| Gen! be laſt Year, when the German Forces wintered 
an MF" theſe Countries, I had occaſion to obſerve ſuch 


n moevcrs and Dyſenteries as we read of in Authors; 
nd 0 N 2 and 
thi 
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thought fit to inſert theſe Remarks, communi- 
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and I knowa great many Men of Figure died, to 
whom the Phyficians, being ignorant of Camp- 
practice, and the Genius of Camp-diſeaſes, pre- 
{cribed unſcaſonable Remedies, ſuch as Bleeding 
and ſtrong Purges, without any regard to the chief 
Indication of conquering that virulent and ragin 
Alia ſma, and throwing it out by the Pores of the 
Skin. In fine, Experience, the Miſtreſs of 
Things, ſhews, that this is the only Way of pro- 
cecding in the Cure of ſuch Diſeaſes ; and there- I 
fore, when any ſuch Occaſion offers, it becomes I] t 
us to conſult the Authors mentioned above, Hel. In 
mont * likewiſe makes mention of a certain Fe- » 
ver, which runs its whole tragical Courſe without Y ! 
any Senſe of Heat; and is by him called a Camp- 
tever : The Nature and Progreſs of this Fever is 4 
deſcribed by Regnerus de Graaff +, Cornelius Bon- 
tete ft, Etmuller ||, and others. To conclude, 
I have obſerved, that almoſt al! the Writers, who 
have treated of this Subject, impute the Cauſe of 
theſe Diſeaſes to a volatile, corroſwe, and Rrong 
Acid : So that the whole Indication lies in break 
ing and enervating this Poiſon, and throwing it 
out through the Glands of the. Skin, by the heh 
of volatile Salts. | 


CHAP. XLIIII. 
Of the Diſeaſes of LEARNED Mex. 
E conclude our Hiſtory of the Diſeaſcs 


Artificers or I'radeſmen with a ſhort View 
"hoſe of the learned World, hoping, hey 
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Men of Letters will not take it ill to find them- 
ſclves ranked in the Claſs of Tradeſmen, conſider- 
ing, that as other T radeſmen gain by their Trades, 
ſo they purchaſe to themſelves by the purſuit of 
Letters, if not great Eſtates, like thoſe of Mer- 
chants, at leaſt a Livelihood and many comfortable 
Conveniencies : For ] ſee few, in this Age at leaſt, 
who would give themſelves the Trouble of purſu- 
ing Learning, if they were not pinched with nar- 
row Circumſtances before they ſet about it; ſo 
true it is, that neceſſity is at once the Mother of 
mechanic Arts and of Wiſdom. Purſuant to 
which Maxim Ariſlaphanes * writes, That if Pover- 
ty and Riches were out of the World, all things 
would be overturned, and Philoſophy with all other 
Arts would he uncultivated for want of Votarics. 
Generally ſpeaking, ingenious Men if pinched 
with Poverty, and buoyed up with the Hopes of 
getting Riches, apply themiclves intirely to the 
Y >tudy of Letters; and by that Means procure to 
lbemifelves not only a ſplendid Eſtate, but great 
Reputation among the Perſons of Quality, who» 
ie then forced to knock at the Gates uf the 
Learned to aſk Advice, But after all, though the 
Purſuit of I earning affords a plentiful Harveſt of 
Riches and Glory, it ſeldom fails to produce 'Thi- 
les and an vgly Crop of Evils: For learned Men, 
We Ficinus*'s + Words, are as ſlothful and idle in their 
Body, as they are active and buſy in their Mind 
ind Brain, and fo almoſt all of them, excepting 
the Practitioners of Phyſic, undergo the Inconve- 
mencies of a ſedentary Life. It is a known Say- 
nz, That a Man grows wiſe by fitting; and ac- 
ordingly they fit Night and Day among the Tro- 
hies of Learning, and are not aware of the In- 
3 con- 
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conveniencies accruing to their Bodies, till the 

hidden Cauſes of Diſeaſes have gradually crept in 

upon them, and confined them to their Beds, ] 

have already ſhewn the Inconveniencies of a ſeden- 
tary Life, and therefore ſhall not inſiſt upon them 

now. 

The Profeſſors of Learning are likewiſe not 
unfrequently ſubject to the Inconveniencies of a 
ſtanding Lite; for, to avoid the Injury of a ſeden- 
tary Life which is ſo much cried down, many of, 
them run to the contrary Extream, and ſtand] 
turning over their Books tor ſeveral Hours, and even 
whole Days, which is not leſs, nay perhaps mote ' 
hurtful, than conſtant fitting. 

All the Men of Learning uſed to complain of 
a Weakneſs in the Stomach. Celſus “ ſays, A grea ] 
any of the Inhabitants of Cities and Towns 
and almoſt all the Lovers of Learning, have weak 
Stomachs. There is no hard Student almoſt but 
« omplains of his Stomach: For while the Brain! 
;imployed in digeſting, what the Deſire of Know 


ledge and the Love of Learning takes in, the Ste 6 
mach cannot but make an imperfect Digeſtion e \ 
the Aliment, becauſe the animal Spirits are divert fr 
ed and taken up in the intellectual Service; q 
theſe Spirits are not conveyed to the Stomac Pe 
with a ſufficient Influx, upon the Account of t th 
ſtrong Application of the nervous Fibres, andt M 
whole nervous 8 ſtem, in profound Study. Ho 

much the Influx of the animal Spirits contribut 5 


to the due Performance of all the natural Fund 

ons of the Viſcera, is manifeſt from the Decay pa 

paralytic Parts; for though theſe Parts are ſupp} * 

with vital Juice by the perpetual Afflux of the arte 

al Blood, yet they dwindle and decay by being © 
| pri 
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prived of that nervous Juice, or Spirits, or whatever 
it is, which is conveyed to them through the Nerves. 
1 This gives Riſe to Crudities, great Plenty of 
Flatuſes, a Paleneſs and Meagreneſs all over the 
Body, the Parts being robbed of their nutritious 


Juice; and in fine, all the Misfortunes which fol- 
bow 2 Cacochylia, or faulty Chylification. Ac- 
\} cordingly we find, that ſtudious Perſons, though 
4 naturally of a jovial merry Temper, do, in Procets 


of} of Time, become melancholy and heavy. We 
nd ſy commonly, that melancholic Perſons ate in- 
genious; but we have more Reaſon to ſay, that - 
ingenious People turn melanchk«lic, the more ſpiri- 
tuous Part of their Blood being conſumed in the 
Exerciſe of the Mind, and only the earthy dro! 
Part left bebind. 
Il do not deny, but that this Diſorder may be 
conſiderably promoted by a 1 «ewperament of the 
Body which tends gradually to Melancholy, with 
2 moderate Mixture of the other Humours. Ti 
4s &, in the Book he writ for the Benefit of ſtu- 
dious Perſons, gives ſeveral Reaſons why learn: 
Men grow melancholic, ſome of which he takes 
from naturalPhiloſophy,and others fromAftronomy, 
which was his chief Study ; but all of them de- 
pend upon the violent Motion and Diſſipation of 
the animal Spirits, which makes the Blood black 
and thick. We conclude therefore, that learned 
Men are commonly ſubject to melancholic Diſor- 
ders, eſpecially if they are naturally of ſuch a Con- 
ſtitution : And accordingly we find the thorough- 
paced Scholars are thin, lean, wan, coloured, 
moroſe, and Lovers of a ſolitary Liſe, 

N 4 They 
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They likewiſe Contract a Weakneſs of the 
dight by degrees; for they cannot read and write 
with an intent Poſture of the Eyes, without injur- 
ing the Sight, eſpecially if they write ſmall, az FI} 
qu:c-witted Men commonly do. Ariftotle + bas « J. 
curious Con jecture enough, if it were but true, I. 
upon the Queſtion, why pur-blind Perſons uſually 
write ſmall Letters? It is firange, ſays he, Y\ 
that thoſe who are dim-ſighted, ſhould do that which p 
the ſharpeſt-/iahted cugbt to do. For this Practice p 
of pur-blind Perſons he brings ſevera] Reaſons, and Y 
fo does Plempius , who fays, He has ſometimes Y;; 
«« doubted, whether it was not only a Sort of Aſ- 
t fectation in ſuch People as he thought quick- cr 
e ſighted,” But I know a great many ſuch whoY;, 
wiite their Letters large enough; though it is not ou 
de doubted, but that thoſe who accuſtom them-Y}, 
ſelves to write ſmall and fine, grow thereupon; 
ſhocter ſighted, and by degrees contract a Myepia: Nel 
For by that Means the Eye is accuſtomed to ſee 
only ſuch Objects as approach near to it, and by 
virtue of that Cuſtom the Retina is confirmed, and 
hardened in a remotar Situation from the Pupilia 
and fo the Eye is robbed of the Mobility which 
Nature gave it. 
Sometimes thoſe who read and write much, are 
troubled with the Diſorder which is oppoſite to 
Hagia, fo that in Proceſs of Time they canno 
ſce, unleſs the Object be held at a Diſtance from 
them : And this is familiar to old Men; for finct 
they write and read with their Head and Bod 
bended forward, the Cryſtalline Humour readi 
falls forwards towards oy Pupilla, and ſtops it ij 
ſo as to cauſe a Blindneſs, Hence Platerus * 89 


+ Sec. 31, Prob. 8. and 16. Lib. 4. 0 
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« bis as the Reaſon, why Horſes and other Brutes 
e Iue under Diforders of the Eyes more frequently 
chan Men; becauſe, as they go with their Faces 
as Y bowed to the Ground, the Humours of the Eyes 
a Ire gradually carried forward, and there they ſet- 
© e. | 
ly Further hard Students, by Reading and 
ze, Writing with their Head and Breaſt bent, com- 
ich ¶ preſs the Stomach and Pancreas, by which Com- 
ice ¶ preſſion the Stomach is injured, and the Courſe of 
nd he pancreatic Juice through its DuQs is ſtopped, 
nes ¶ nd thereupon the Oeconomy of the natural Vi- 
Af-Yccera is diſturbed. This intercepting of the pan- 
ck-Fcreatic Juice, by ſuch a Poſture of the Body, is ta- 
ken notice of by Dolæus t, as being very pernici- 
notYous in hypochondriacal Caſes. Nephritic and Ar- 
em-Ythritic Diſorders the Followers of a ſedentary Life, 
pon likewiſe intailed upon the Learned: And we 
p14 Yfeldom meet with arthritic Perſons, who are not 
likewiſe troubled with nephritic Diſorders, not fa 
much becauſe their conſtant lying and fitting fa- 
toues the Loins andKidneys, as becauſe the ſame is 
e material Cauſe of both Diſeaſes. Eraſmus , in 
n Epiſtle to his arthritic Friend, after complain - 
ng heavily of his being tortured with the Stone in 
Je Kidneys, adds, that he and his Friend were re- 
ted, as being married to two Siſters, and that his 
riend's Wife kept him Company, without the 
Walt Suſpicion of Adultery. 
Above all the Retainers to Learning, the bad 
Wiſluence of Study and Fatigue falls heavieſt upon 
he Writers of Books for the Public, who ſeek to 
\mortalize their Names: By /77:iters I mean Au 
ors of Merit; for there are a great many, who, 
N 5 through 
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through an inſatiable Itch of appearing in Public, 
patch up indigeſted Medleis, and make abortive 
rather than mature Productions; not unlike ſome 
Poets who will compoſe an hundred Verſes, fante; 
pede in uns, as Horace expreſſes it. Our wife and 
grave Authors, who take care of their Reputation 
and Credit for Ages to come, wear themſelves out 
with toiling Night and Day, and ſometimes fall a 
Sacrifice to Death before their Works appear, 
But they are not ſo much injured by Study, who 
only covet to know what others knew before 
thcin, and reckon it the beſt Way to make uſe off 
other People's Madneſs, as Pliny writes of thoſe « 
who would never build new Houſes, but rather 
buy and live in thoſe, which were built to thei » 
Hands by other Folks, i 
But now that I have mentioned Pliny, I cannaſ ti 
pas by a memorable Saying of his, relating to th fo 
Subject now before us *, the Explication of whidl ta 
has racked many a great Wit; Atque etiam mori u. 
e aliguis per ſapientiam mori, To die by Wiſdom 


Knowledge is a for] ef a Diſeaſe. Every Critic H P. 
ſome peculiar Notion of the Diſeaſe here meant I ho 
Pliny. rt 


The famous Gaſpar a Reies in his Jrcur 
Dvueſ/liones 7 reckons up all the various Opinions tua 
the Learned upon this Paſſage, particularly of Merq and 
tus, Mercurialis, Pineda, Salmaſ;us, Dalechampius, H“ 
dovicus della Cerda, and others, where we find ii. 
ſome (particularly Mercatus) think Pliny ſpeaks © 
dying in old Age, which challenges Prudence “ 
Property: Others, as Pineda, are of the Opin 
that he means a Quartan Fever, which, by 2WF* « 
of Wiſlom and intelligent Faculty, invades “ 
Daus and Hours: Others alledge that the Te.“ 
corrupt, and that inſtead of per ſapientiam 7 


10 
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Y ſhould be per deſſppientiam mori: Others again as 
e P. della Gerda, conjecture, that he points to a Fa- 
ie culty of Propheſying, which ſome acquire upon 
t their Death-bed, — o foretel what is to happen 
nd after their Death: And, in fine, Gaſpar a Reies 
on Þ himſelf interprets it of a Paraphrenitis, upon a 
wt} Wound or Contuſion of the Diaphragm, as being 
| a Y that Part of the Body in which the Ancients ſeated 
"Al, Prudence. | 
ho Tf it be lawful to add my Sentiments to thoſe of 
foreY ſo many great Men, I am of Opinion, that Pliny 
e offl reckoning up the Dangers, Accidents, and Diſ- 
hoſe] eaſes, which continually haunt our Life, had a 
thee} mind to place in that Number an occaſional Cauſe, 
theill which frequently is followed with Death; which 
is, the Study of Wiſdom or Learning, which of- 
nh times hurries its Votaries to an immature Death; 
o th fo that in the Claſs of Diſeaſes there's one not 
vhidY taken notice of by Phyficians, viz. per ſapientiar: 
norbi mori. 
om Here I cannot but quote that Golden Paſſage of 
ic bY Plato*, in which he gives an admirable Account 
ant ¶ how the Study of Letters occaſions various Diſeaſes. 
That divine Author having aſſerted, that the Beau- 
«ca ty and Health of Mankind, lies in a certain mu- 
jons tua! Moderation and Proportion between the Soul 
Me and the Body, proceeds to this Purpoſe. When 
us, 1 the Soul is much more powerful than the Body, 
and is elevated within it, the Body trembles and 
* Janguiſhes: In like manner, when the Soul 
* bends all its Force upon Speaking or making 
{* Diſcoveries, it quite diſturbs and {inks the Bo- 
iy. Again, when, by an ambitious Sort of 
% Emulation, it diſplays its Energy in Speaking 
* and Diſputing both privately and publicly, it 
inflames and unhinges the Body ; and ſometimes, 
(„ br 
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by raifing Defluxions and Rheums, it impoſer 
upon Phyſicians, and puts them upon hunting 
« after contrary cauſes. 

Thus it is that Men of Learning by exceſſive 
Application to Study, render their Bodies ſickly 
2nd unfit for bearing the Motion of the Soul and 
the Spirits: For the Soul and the Body are linked 
together by ſuch an inviolable Tie of Fellowſhip, 
that all the Good or Evil of the one redounds to 
the other: And as the violent Exerciſe of the 
Body makes the Soul droop and languiſh in the 
Performance of mental Functions; ſo, when the 
Soul is too eager in its Purſuit of Wiſdom, the Bo- 
dy cannot but decay, by reaſon of the Conſump- 
tion cf the Spirits, which are the common Inſtru- 
ment for the right Performance both of material 
and ſpiritual Operations. 

Labour, ſays the great Maſter of our Art“, it 
proper for the Feints, Foed for the fleſhy Parts, Sliq 
fer the Viſcera, Walking fer the Soul, and Thinking 
for Men. Not to mention what Galen and Palle. 
fius have advanced in their Comments upon this 
Place, I ſhall only obſerve, that, according to 
Hippocrates, I hought is the proper Exerciſe of the 
Soul: And fince all ſtudious Men are entirely ta- 
ken up in Thought and Meditation, eſpecially 
lince ſome of our Moderns place the Eſſence o 
the Soul in Cogitation, it cannot be but that the 
Body, thus forſaken by its Guide and Ruler 
ſhould flie into Exorbitancies, and undergo ſeveral 
I:ſorders, particularly Diſtillations, as Plato c- 
them, a lazy Sluggiſhneſs of the Limbs, a waſting 
Conſumption and an untimely old Age. 

Such is the general Calamity of the Profeſſors 
[ earning ; but ſome of that Number are ſubject 
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Diſeaſes peculiar to their reſpective Profeſſions, as 
Preachers, Philoſophers who diſpute continually in 
the Schools, Declaimers at the Bar, and all others 
whoſe Profeflion obliges them to exerciſe their 
Voice; for theſe are often ſubject to Defluxions 
and Ruptures of the Veſſels in the Breaſt. Again, 
Advocates or Barriſters, Judges .and Servants of 
pr Princes, being worn out with Study, and 

atching, and "vaſt Fatigues, lead the Van of 
the hypochondrical Tribe, and gradually decline 
to a Conſumption. To Fortunatus Plempius his 
Book, de Togatorum Valetudine Tuenda, we have 
prefixed an admirable Epiſtle of Petrus Xilander, 
Counſellor to his Catholic Majeſty in the Court of 
Brabant, in which that learned Lawyer deſcribes 
the many Diſorders and Miſeries he had contract- 
ed by the Gown. For my own part I have ob- 
ſerved, that all the famous Lawyers, and public 
Miniſters, I have had occaſion to know, either at 
the Court of Rome, or at the Courts of other Prin- 
ces, were afflicted with a thouſand ſorts of Diſ- 
eaſes, and curſed the Profeflion they were engaged 
in. However, conſidering that the above-menti- 
oned Book of Plempius is very ſcarce in Italy, I 
thought it not improper to inſert here that Letter 
of Xilander's which J know will be very accepta- 
ble to the Miniſters of Princes. 
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To Vopiſcus Fortunatus Plempius, Doc- 


* 
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tor of Phyfic, and firſt Profeſſor in the 
Untverfity of Louyain, P. Xilander 
wiſheth Health, | 


8 INC E your Requeſt is ſo earneſt, I am rea- 

dy to comply with it, in relating the Infir- 
mities and Obſtacles of Health, which ſcem moſt 
to infeſt this active Life which I have led in the 
Town, that you may be able to give us more 
accurate Cautions and Cures in the Piece you 
are going to Publiſh de Tuenda Valetudine Toga- 
torum. | | Ft 
A Country-life is not only pleaſanter and 
eaſier, but more healthful than a Life ſpent in 
Towns, in the Diſcharge of public Offices, 
which drags peculiar Diſeaſes after it, as the 
North Eaſt Wind doth the Clouds. A Weak- 
neſs of the Stomach, Cholic and nephritic Pains, 
and a Thouſand other Things, which retain to 


theſe, are the peculiar Torture of our ſedentary 


City-life; and if you can in your intended 
Work free us of theſe, you will mightily oblige 
the whole Order. However, the Source of all 
our Evils is eaſily traced ; that which moſt in- 
jures us, is that lazy Cuſtom of conſtant Sittting 
which is inſeparable from our Profeflion. We 
fit whole Days like lame Coblers, either atHome, 
or in the Courts of Juſtice. When the meaneſt 
Fellow in the Republic is either exerciſing his 
Body, or unbending his Mind, with inactive 
Eaſe, we muſt be ſitting in the midſt of Quar- 
rels and wrangling Diſputes. And though the 
Condition of all buſy Men is miſerable, yet 


thoſe are moſt in Miſery who have not Leiſure 
« to 
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to mind their own Buſineſs. The Miſery of be- 
ing conftantly teazed with the Noiſe of the Bar 
is pleaſantly ſet forth by Claudius Ceſar in the 
Play of Seneca, where, turning to Hercules, You 


know, ſays he, what Miſery I underwent when 1 


heard the Lawyers plead ; if you had fallen in a- 
mong them, netwithftanding all your Courage, you 
world rather have choſen to have cleanſed Augeus's 
Stables. But the Miſery is, we fit not only in 
the Courts, but in the very public Streets. 

It is an ugly Cuſtom we have brought in of 
riding continually in Coaches; if we did but 
walk the fourth Part of the Way we ride in a 
Day, the ſedentary Fatigue might be diſcuſs'd 
by the ambulatory Motion. But how can we 
help it ? Our Streets are ſo crouded with Coaches, 
that, unleſs we have a mind to be trod under 
Foot by the Coaches, or be beſpattered with Dirt, 
we are forced to ride in Coaches in our own 
Defence. For the World is come to this paſs, 
that we ſeem to have loſt the ufe of our Feet, 
and doubtleſs you will think it will be of ufe 
to the Health of Mankind, to have that Uſe re- 
vived to its former Frequency. | | 
Martial thought it no leſs than Madneſs for a 
young hale Man to walk through the Town up- 
on borrowed Feet ; witneſs, the Epigram upon 
one Philippus. 


0 5 477 portatur, Avite, Philippus, 


* Hunc tu fi ſanum credas, Avite, Furis. 


© But, to purſue the other Diſadvantages which 
attend us: Our Gates are always beſet with 
a Crowd of Pcople ; the moſt quarrelſome Pet- 
tifoggers and Brawlers are always teazing us 
with their Noiſe, and redoubling their outra- 

6 pious, 
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gious Jargon of the Bar. Now Seneca ſays, he 
cannot be happy who is ſurrounded with a great 
many; for it fares with him as with a Lake 
which the Vifiters are always diſturbing and 
emptying. The moſt unſeaſonable Trouble we 
have, is to be called upon Buſineſs immediately 
after Dinner; then muſt we go and hear the 
Barriſters wrangling Diſputes. 
© Your Hippocrates condemns all Study after 
Eating in thoſe of a weak Stomach, in which 
Number are all thoſe who are tied to Offices in 
Cities. What do you think of thoſe turbulent 
contentious Diſputes which always grate our 
Ears? Not to mention the continual Attention 
we are obliged tc, not only in the Court, where 
we are ſurrounded with Buſineſs, but almoſt in 
all Companies, We can ſcarcely ever unbend 
and act a plain ſimple Part, but are always ob- 
liged to perſonate as it were and act under a Cha- 
rater, for the Nature of our Poſt and Office 
obliges us to a continual diligent Obſervation 
of our Steps. 
Now, as Seneca ſays, thoſe who live under 
a Maſk or Character, cannot live a pleafant 
Life ; for the Pleaſure of Life lies in that ſincere 
and plain Simplicity which tacks no Appendage 
to its Actions. I reckon no body is ignorant, 
that Sadneſs and Grief is an Enemy both to 
Life and Health. As for our Way of Living, it 
has nothing ſingular toward either Extreams. 
A thin Diet is more proper perhaps for the 
Life we lead; for I do not think that Celſus writ 
for us when he faid, That Men ought always to 
eat a great deal of Meat; for he ſubjoins the 
Caution, provided they can dizeſt it ; which 
cannot be applied to thoſe, who call off the Hezt 
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ob their Stomach every Hour to affiſt the Offices 


of the Mind. 
j I do not know any one of our Profeſſion in 
4 Y this Place, who feaſts high over his Books, as 
„ Y © 4i2yftus Cornarus of old did 1 Venetians, 
© and Mdarchio Alalvecbius lately in Holland. Some- 
© times indeed we give Way to Jollity of Compa- 
© ny, aid cloud our Wiſdom with Wine, with- 
er out obſcrving the nice Points of Sobriety. But 
ch bow far theſe Adventures are to be avoided or 
in allowed, we expect to be directed by you in your 
ne 1 Precepts. 
** © I know you will adviſe us, and juſtly * 
on to exerciſe the Body, to walk and to travel, 
re order to correct what is thrown in ene 
in or faultily digeſted ; you will recommend to us 
nd Y* Chearfulneſs and the Unbending of the Mind, 
d- in order to diſpel the Queazineſs we have con- 
da- tracted, as 3 likewiſe adviſes; you will di- 
ce rect us to indulge the Mind, and ſpare ſome lei- 
on Y ſure Hours which will ſerve inſtead of Aliment 
and Strength; to walk in open Places, and in a 
Jer free Air, that the Mind may enlarge and raiſe 
ant 1 itſelf by contemplating a Variety of Odjects; 
ere and ſometimes to ride or be carried in a Coach; 
* to travel and change the Climate, theſe being 
apt to add Vigor to the Mind. 
© It is true, theſe Advices are all very reaſon- 
able, and Holy-days were appointed by public 
Authority for that End, that Men might be 
forced, as it were, to be "chearful, and to unbend 
the Mind. But, pray conſider the Hardſhip of 
* our Condition, for we are like the Slaves who 
* are never free from Work. Upon ſuch Holy- 
days we change our Buſineſs indeed, but do not 
\ lay it aſide. Then muſt we go Abroad and hear 
VDepoſitions; or, if a Caſe could not be decided 
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in Court in the ordinary Days of Sitting, we are 
6 prong to give a Hearing at Home in the Hoh. 1 
days. I 
Then the Court of Vaſſalage claims a Ri gt . 
to Part of the Holy-days ; another Part is chined 
© by the delegated Cauſes, the Frequency of which 
is now reſtrained by a very wholſome Conſtitu- 
tion. There is always ſome Croſs or other which 
takes up our Time. 

One of our Order applies to us that Character 
« of Euripides; We are the Slaves of the Public, and 
© our Lives are in the Hands of the People. We 
have ſeen Men of the moſt robuſt and almoſt in- 
vincible Conſtitutions ſink under the Burden of 
this Office upon the very firſt Approach of Ole- 
© age; and it is but reaſonable, that their Mi- 
fortune ſhould teach us to be wiſe. We ought 
to allow an honeſt Retreat to Old-age, as being 
© the only Holy-days of our Lives. We ough 
« firſt to retrench ſome Part of our Buſineſs, pt 
then, it poſſible, bid a total Farewel both to the 
C 
4 
C 
* 
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Bench and to the Court. The firſt and the mic 
ling Periods of our Age we ſacrifice to the Pub 
Ph And why ſhould not the latter be beſtowe 
upon ourſelves? No Man is born abſolutely fo 
another, who muſt die for himſelf. Let us be 
gin, faid the Roman Sage, to moor our Ships it 
Old-age. We have lived in Straits, let us d 
in a Harbour: Nay, the very Laws teach us: 
much, for they abſolve a Senator and allow hin 
to lay down his Gown in the Sixty-fiſth Vear 
his Age. 
« Ceſar Auguſius pleaſed himſelf with nothin 
more than talking of the Proſpect of Eaſe 3 
« Leiſure in his Old- age, with the Hopes of wh 
© he mitigated all his Cares. But his Withes we 
no further than his Words. Others have bod 
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* ed of the ſame Hopes among their Friends, and 
© yet have coveted new Dighities m their Old-age, 
and at laſt, the View of Mortality, com- 
* plained that they only courted a Title to their 
© Grave. ; | 

© Spurima, the Friend of Pliny the Younger, 
© acted with much more Prudence, who, after he 
had bore Magiſtracies and governed Provinces, 
* ſounded a Retreat in his Old-age, and prolonged 
© his Life for many Years by Eaſe and moderate 
« Study. | 

© Similts one of Adrian's Governors, aſter he 
© was diſmiſſed, lived feven Years in Peace and 
© Quiet in theCountry, and ordered the fellowing 
* Inſcription to be put upon his Tomb: Here lies 
« Similis, who reckoned many Tears of Age, but lived 
6 only ſeven. | 

Our own Age affords us an eminent Example 
© of this Kind in Achilles Harley, Preſident of 
© France, who choſe rather to lay down ſuch an 
© ample Dignity in his Old-age, than to fink un- 
© der it; and accordingly, in the ſeventy-ſeventh 
© Year of his Age, he quitted al! public Buſineſs, 
© and retired to the Country to prepare himſelf for 
© a better Life, by the Exerciſes of Chriſtian Of- 
© fices; and it pleaſed the Almighty to allow him 
© a five Years Retreat, that his laſt Hour) might 
© not overtake him in the Hurry of his Bufineſs. 
© The Death of this great Man is related more at 
© large by Gramont in his Hiſtory. 

With ſuch Examples and ſuch Thoughts I 
© ſometimes pleaſe myſelf, and, when I am quite 
* ſpent and worn out with Fatigue, I comfort 
* myſelf as if I were already poſſeſſed of the Eaſe 
* and Quiet I fo much longed for. 
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O rus, quando ego te aſpiciam, quandogue licebit 
libris, nunc ſamno & inertibus horis © 


© Nunc veterum 
© Ducere ſollicitæ jucunda oblivia vitæ. 


© But I perceive I have digreſſed too long. 1 
leave you therefore to call up your A ſculapian 
Spirit, and purſue the Province you have pitched | 
upon, without giving yourſelf the Trouble of 
the Liſts with the /doligus's, Hyperus's, | 
Flor/tius's, Primeroſius s, and ſuch other obſcure | 


entering 


Men, who want to raiſe their Reputation by 
ſuch Diſputes, while they can neither add to, 


G KU m U m 


ſtripped ſuch Muſhrooms very far long before 


© now. I ſalute all the Collegiates who are my 


© Friends. 
6 Bruſſels, Jan. 23 
1662.“ 


Such was tlie accurate and learned Account oſ 
the Miſeries of this Sort of Life, which this great 
Lawyer gave to the greateſt Phyſician of his Age, 
when he was about to publiſh that excellent Piece 
of his, de Togatorum Jaletudine Tuenda: And in- 
decd I muſt own, that all the famous Lawyers and 
Miniſters of State, whom ever I had Occaſion to 
know, were all upon the ſame Strain. 

The Phyſicians fare much better, I mean thoſe 
cf them who run about and viſit their Patients, 
and mind chiefly the Practice of Phyſic, for they 
are not ſubject to fuch a Train of Diſeaſes ; and, 
if they happen to be ill, they owe their Illneſs not 
to a ſtanding or ſedentary Life, but to their con- 
ſtant Walking and Running about. 

I have often wondered how it came to paſs, that, 


when epidemical Diſeaſes, ſuch as malignant Fe- 
vers, 


nor detract from your Fame. You have out- 
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| = Pleurifies and other popular Sickneſſes, were 
I raging all about, the Practitioners of Phyſic eſcaped 


free by a certain Privilege as it were tacked to their 


Profeſſion: And, upon mature Confideration I am 


of Opinion, this good Luck is owing to their Cau- 


tion, to their great Exerciſe, and to the Chearful- 


'F neſs of their Mind, when they return with full 
Þ Pockets from viſiting their Patients. In earneſt, I 


never obſerved the Phyſicians to be ſo much out of 


Order, as when no body elſe is ſick: And this I 


have ſeen verified in a particular Manner theſe laſt 
five Years, which have been very healthy, with- 


J out the Appearance of any epidemical Diſtemper. 


However, Phyſicians do not always eſcape with 


Impunity ; for I know a great many who have 
catched Ruptures by their conſtant Fatigue and 


I climbing of Stairs. Beſides, when Dyſenteries are 


reat 


lece 
in- 


hoſe 
nts, 


s not 
com 


that, 


vers, 


common they uſe to be dyſenteric, which perhaps 
z owing to their ſitting a long Time by the Pa- 
ticat, and receiving the morbific 44;a/ina at the 
Mouth, or any other Part; and for that Reaſon 
ſome are ſo cautious as only to ſtand, and avoid 
litting or ſtaying when they viſit dyſenteric Perſons. 

A long Train of Diſeaſes is likewiſe entailed up- 
on the Studies of Poets, Philologers, Divines, and, 
in fine, all Writers, and the other Retainers to 
Learning who are chiefly imployed in the Functions 
of the Mind. Above all, it goes hardeſt with rhe 
Poets, who, by reaſon of the fantaſtic Ideas always 
preſent to their Minds both Night and Day, are 
nerous, moroſe and very lean, as their Aſpects 
teſtify, | | 

Our Ari:/tus confeſſes in his Satires, that he had 
very meager Conſtitution ; and, if you mind his 
"itture, his Face looks like the ghaſtly withered 
Face of an Hermit: And the Conſtitution of the 


other 
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other celebrated Poets is ſaid to have been the 
ſame. | 

It is faid, that Ludovicus Caftelvetrus, a famous }* 
Philologer, was ſo very thin and lean, that Hanni- 
bal Carus, his Rival, derided him under the Tide J 
of a meagre Goat. We read in Hiſtory, that Jg 
thoſe who have a Superiority of Genius, and are | Jy 
cried up as great Maſters of Wit, Ingenuity and 
Learning, are fuddenly carried off by a certain evil! 
Fate and Malignity of Fortune, Picus, juſtly ad- 
mired for his Learning, died an immature Death, q 
at Florence, at 30 Years of Age, to the great De-| ( 
triment of the Republic of Letters: And, though % 
the Cauſe of his Death is variouſly related, it isn 
generally believed, that it was occaſioned by his. 
perpetual Labour and fitting up a Nights; for one, 
would wonder how he had Time to write any! 
Thing, fince he had read ſo many Authors, as it 
appears from his Works which are extant. 7 

The Alathematicians, whoſe Minds muſt of ne 
ceſſity be abſtracted from the Senſes, and cut off it 
a manner from all Commerce with the Body, i 
order to contemplate and demonſtrate the abſtruſeſt 
Things which lie moſt remote from Matter, arcY ! 
almoſt all ſtupid, ſlothful, lethargic, and perfe\_h.. 
Strangers to human Converſation, or the Buſine'Y,, 
of the World. So that all the Parts of their Body, 
mult needs droop with a ſluggiſh Stupidity, juſt ® 
if they were chained up in perpetual Darknels 
For, while the Mind is intent upon that fort of 
Study, all the animal Spirits retire to the Cente!h 
and ſo none are ſpread abroad for the Benefit ud 
the external Parts: That Saying of Hippocrates Wie 
(Lux orco, Tenebre Jovi) being juſtly applicadWWiyn 
to them; for, while the Spirits are iqpployed Whig 
ure. 


ad | 
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e Jhe inner Parts of the Brain, the external Parts 
cannot but. droop and languiſh. 

s Upon the whole, conſidering how much the 
i» *Ffcalth of wiſe and learned Men contributes to the 
le intereſt and Good of the Republic, it is proper 
* tat Means ſhould be thought upon for preſerving 
re | Fhheir Health as much as poſſible, and retrieving it 
ne Jvben it is loſt. For this end, we ought firſt of 
In to conſult the Authors who Have wrote on pur- 
| ſe for the promoting of their Health, as Plutarch 
th, I Preceptis Salubribus, Marſiltus Ficizus de Studi- 
Je-| rum Valetudine Tuenda, and Fortunatus Plempius 
2h as applauded Piece de Tagatorum Valetudine Tuenda. 
in theſe Authors we meet with very neat Preſcrip- 
his Ions both for preventing and curing the Diſeaſes 
one n hey are uſually ſubject to. 

we Abe chief L bing to be minded is a due Regimen 
s it a the uſe of the fix Non-naturals. In the next 
ace they muſt take Care to live in a pure whol- 
nc" Yome Air, at a'diſtance from Lakes and Pools, and 
Without being expoſed to the South Winds: For 
y this Means the animal Spirits, the chief Inſtru- 
nents of intellectual Operations, will be the purer. 
I have often wondered indeed, what could in- 
ice Plato to fix his academic Lectures at a Place 
Wot far from Athens, which was reckoned not only 
FWoabealthy but peſtilential, unleſs it be that he had 
e ſame View with Bernard Abbot of Clarevat, 


nels Who choſe to build his Monaſteries in unhealthy 
ort Mflaces, that the Monks being ſickly and tender 
nter eht be more obedient to the Rules of the Houle, 
fit Mud les addicted to Pleaſure. But let Plato's Mo- 


ve be 'wh:t it will, undoubtedly the Spirits are 
W'untec and clouded b a groſs Air, and the hap- 
Jeſt as's flouriſh in ſuch Places as enjoy a 
er and more temperate Air; as that of Naples, 


ad that of Athens in antient- Times 3 whercas the 
Inhabt- 
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Inhabitants of Bxotia, where the Air was thick 0 
foggy, were reckoned dull and heavy. 

They ought likewiſe to go into the Country and 
breathe in a free Air; nay, it will be of uſe t 
them to diverſify their Way of Living, by being 
ſometimes in the Country and ſometimes in Ton 
and ſo intermixing Company with Solitude, for th 
former makes us long to converſe with ourſelves; | 
and the latter gives us a Reliſh for the Converſatiog 
of Mankind. They muſt take care not to expose . 
themſelves to high Southerly and Northerly Winde 
and to guard their Body, eſpecially the Beg 
from the Winter Cold. 

Cuſtom has now prevailed fo far, that all ſort 
of Men, whether old or young, bald or well pre 
vided with Hair, make uſe of Periwigs like Caf 
for the Head. And indeed Experience teaches uy 
that Periwigs are a healthy and a ſeaſonable Gua 
for the Head, when it becomes bald through Old 
age, or any other Cauſe. Beſides, I have adviſq 
a great many who were troubled with Defluxiog 
upon the Throat and Teeth to wear Periwig 


U 


v 
J 
V 

ke 


. 
ſn 


who found them an effectual Cure, inſomuch th 5 
without them they had loſt all their Teeth. u 

Neither is this ſort of Cover for the Head a la 1 
or new Invention, for in antient Authors we fi ” 
mention made of a Petaſus, Galerus and Galeri 55 


Lys, which were Caps made of Skins wich H 
ſewed upon them, ſo as to imitate the natural Ha 
Such Caps were uſed both by the Men and 
Women to cover their Baldneſs, or their g 
Hairs, or elſe by way of Ornament when! 


went abroad. Hence Juvenal“ ſays of Meſaing , 
uc 
(Aaudius's Wile. | 


he; 
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{ Et rigrum flavo trinem ab ſcondente galero, 
nd Intravit calidum deteri Centone Lupanar. 


I reckon the Uſe of Periwigs very convenient 
and wholſome for Men of Learning, as being pro- 
per to guard the Head from the Injuries of the Air, 
100 eſpecially in Winter; and, abating for thoſe of 

Religious Orders, who by the Rules of their Order 
are prohibited to wear Periwigs, I find few of the 
learned Claſs, who have not good large Periwigs 
upon their Heads, when they walk along the Streets, 
wich their Locks nicely frizled and curled, as 
Plautus F facetiouſly terms it. Add to this, that 
when a Man of Learning, though old and ſtooping 
© to the Ground, ſees himſelf in a Looking-glafs, 
'with his Face clean and cloſe ſhaved, his Skin 
ſncoth and well waſhed, and his Periwig hanging 
nug about his Ears, he rejoices within himſelf, and 
, Wl chears up under the Hopes of long Life. 

In antient Times the Profeſſors of Learning, eſ- 
pecially the Philoſophers, 'gloried in their long 
Beards and bald Pates, as being the Badges of 
Wiſdom: But now the Fables are turned, and 


+ moſt all the ſecular Profeſſors are ſo neat and ſpruce = 
„ven they walk abroad, that you can ſee neither 
alert | * 

h H Beard nor grey Hairs. This reminds me of that 

\ Bald 0ted Saying of the Apt Pricft, in his Confe- 
15 tence with Selon : O Sclin 1 Selen] you Grecians 
*＋ are always young, and ihere never comes an old Mun 


it of Greece. g 

But we are not only taught by Experience, that 
ſuch artificial Periwigs are very convenient and 
bealthful for learned Men when they draw towards 
Uld-agep for Reaſon ſuggeſts the fame Tlavg, 
O And, 


d 


+ Is Coptit. 1 Plat. in Tim. 
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And, ſince the Providence of Nature has guarded 
the Heads of young Perſons with thick Hair, ſince 
the very Children come from their Mothers Wombs 
with Hair upon their Heads, ſince young People 
who are warmed with the Vigour of Age are not 
annoyed with the Weight of their Hair, but find 
it eaſy and convenient, why ſhould not old Men, 
whoſe native Heat fails, provide for the Safety of 
their bald Skulls with an artificial Cover of Pair, 
rather than Caps of Leather or Silk ? Plempins * 
writes, that Marſilius Ficinus, a Platonic Philoſo- « 
pher was ſo whimſical in the uſe of Caps, that he Þ ( 
changed them ſeveral Times a Day, according as {| | 
the Wind blew, or as the Air was hotter or colder, Þ Þ 
which was certainly a pernicious Cuſtom. So that !! 
the Hair-covers or Periwigs are much preferable, f 
conſidering that we are allowed to keep thom on in 
Churches, and in the Preſence of Princes. 14 
As for the Diet of learned Men, let that Pre- 
cept of Hippocrates be their Oracle, Sanitatis Stu- U 
dium eſſe, non repleri Cibis, They muſt take care C 
not to cram their Bellies quite full, and abſtai 
from Variety of Meat, for that uſes to occaſionſ le. 
dad Chyle, and excite Commotions in the Belly U 


according to thoſe Verſes of Horace, An 


Cum ſimul a ſſit ma. 
Miſcueris elixa, ſimul Conchylia Turdis, 


Dulcia ſe in Bilem vertent, Stomachoque tumultum Y "ia 
| Lenta feret Pituita — — * 
ct 


So that the Stomach muſt be narrowly looked af 
ter, for fear it be remiſs in its Functions, and | 
affect the whole Body. Ficinus recommends Cin 
namon and the Uſe of aromatic Things for fo! 

tifyin 


De Tegat. Fal. Tu. c. 3. 
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4 I tifying the Stomach. In the Age we now live in 
e {| Chocolate is mightily in vogue among the learned 
ys World, as being comfortable to the Stomach and 
le Spirits; and, conſidering that ſtudious Perſons are 
ot either naturally, or by acquired Habit, melancho- 
ad lic and abound with Acidity, theſe balſamic and 
n, ſpirituous Potions may ſerve to correct the Acidity 
of boch of the Stomach and the Blood, and amend 
ir, Þ their Conſtitution. | 
As for their Drink, Wine is preferable to all 
ſo. Þ other Liquors 3 I mean pure Wine drank in ſmall 
pe Y Quantities. I know very well. that a great many 
learned Men, who want to waſh their Throat 
Jer, © plentifully, make uſe of ſmall White Wines by 
that the Conſent and Advice of their Phyſicians, pre- 
ble, Y fuming they may drink of theſe ſafely, and to what 
nin Quanticy they will. But this Practice is not fo 
afe as they imagine; for theſe ſmall Wines alſume 
pre- ſort of Acidity, eſpecially in Summer, and no- 
Stu- thing can be more pernicious than that, to ſuch 

care Conſtitutions as labour under a luxuriant Acid. 
in Crato ſays *, Thoſe who have a weak Stomach 
% better drink a little Hungarian or Malmſey I ine, 
ban ſtoill down great Yuartities of ſmail Wines. 
And Helmont t ſays, thoſe ſinall Wines contain a 
great deal of Vinegar, and but little Wine, It is 
manifeſt therefore, that ſtudious Perſons, ſubject 
to arthritic Pains, cholic Pains, and hypochon- 
um Yiacal Diſorders, all which take Riſe from a mor- 
biic Acid, ought by ne means to make uſe of 
Acids, but to have recourle to ſuch Things as 

ed break and enetvate the Acid. 

and i In regulating their Conduct as to other things, 
s Cine ought to avoid the Inconveniencics of a ieden- 
or fo! CF -2 tary 


* Lib. 2. Can. 27. T 1 Felup, wiv. 
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' tary and a ſtanding Life, to exerciſe the Body mos 
derately every ID y, provided the Air be clean and 
Calm ; to make ficquent Uſe of ſoft Frixions fo 
pretcrving and promoting Peripiration ; and 1. 
bathe in ſweet Water, eſpecially in Summer, at 
which time they are moſt apt to be choleric ; of 
by that Means the Acrimony of the Humour & 
corrected, and the rough Viſcera are ſoftened}? 
The moſt convenient Time for bathing is the 
vening; after which it would be proper to ca 
and ſo go to Bed; for ſuch was the Cuſtom amo 
tie Antients: And accordingly Homer ſays, A 


Ut lavit, ſumpſitque cibum dat membra ſepart. 


t 


0 
The Morning is uſually recommended as thi, 
moſt convient Lime for Study, as the Night Hour, 
and eſpccially thoſe after Supper, are improper i}, 
that Exerciſe. It is a monſtrous Il ay, ſays Ficinus 
ti fit up late a Nights, and ſo to = forced to lie 
Bed after the Sun riſe ; and this he ſays is the Fa, 
of many Students; the Perniciouſneſs of whid,; 
he confirms by ſeveral Reaſons ; ſome drawn fro ly 
the Pofition and Configuration of the Planet 
others from the Motion of the Elements, while ic. 
Air thickens upon the Setting of the Sun; oth}, 
from the Humours themſelves, Melancholy bell! 
moſt prevalent at Night; and others again ft, 
the O:der of the Univerle, by which the Dae 

appointed for Labour, and the Night for Reſt. Nat 
that learned Men, who purſue their Studies int F 
Night-time, act in Oppoſition to all theſe Ae 
ments. . 

But, in adjuſting this Matter, a due Reg 

muſt be had to every one's Uſe and Cuſtom 3 « 


Mir 
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"I Celſus's Caution * muſt always be minded, 
which is, that chey ought not to ſtudy immediate- 
after Eating, but after the Conco<tion is over. 
fo lhe eminent Cardinal Sfertia Pollavicinus, a ian 
to ef great Learning, uſed to dedicate the whole 
Day to his Study without Eating, after which he 
dog leit a little Supper, and, laying aſide his Studies, 
us et apart the whole Night for Sleep, and the Re- 
ned Iniring of his S. rength. 

0 But, after all, there are ſome . Ien who prefer 
eatite Night to the Day, and account the ſecret Re- 
non eeſſes and Silence of the Night more favourable 
Wir Study. Gellius writes , that Euripices, the 
Author of the  Tragedics, uſed, when he wos 


Fi» Ycompoſing any Tragedy, to meow himfelf up in 

Wome dark diſmal Cave in ttc Ji] id of Golan wa. 
as Ul: like manner t Dems r . et Great Oratin, 
Joucd to retire toa Place w!.cre be could neither ſee 


er for hear any thing, for fear his Eyes ſhould divert 
ts Mind. 

When we apply ourſelves to Study, we ought 
not to fit in little cloſe Cells or Cloſc<ts as ſome do, 
tpecially in Winter to avoid the Cold, but in a 
lyge Room, provided the Body be well covered 
vith Clothes ; for the Smoak of the Lamp or 


hilet andle, as well as the Exhalations which fly con- 

othe nually from the Body and the Mouth, quickly 
/ beit up a narrow Space, and render the Air not on- 
in fie ly unfit for Reſpiration, but even hurtful, and 
yu vithal affect the Head, eſpecially if we uſe Tallow 
e. 


andles, which, by their Stink and ſmoaky Exha- 
es 1 ion, taint the Stomach and the anterior Ventri- 


fe AT es of the Brain, as Plempius obſerves in his ad- 
mrable Piece de Togatorum Faletudine Tuenda. 

Reg | 0 3 To 
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To this Purpoſe is that Oracle of Flippecrate: , 


in which he commends Sleeping in frigore cooper- 
te, which the learned Valleſius makes to import, 
that it is more conducive to Health to ſleep in a 
large Room with the Body well covered up, by Rea- 
fon of the Inſpiration of purer Air: And by a Pa- 


rity of Reaſon, I reckon it more conducive to 
the Health of ſtudious Perſons to ſtudy, in a large 
than a little Room or Cloſet, notwithſtanding the 


inter Cold, provided they are cooperti as Hip- 


pr ates lays. 


When learned Men are taken ill of the above- 


mentioned Diſeaſes, ſuch as nephritic, colic and 
«ithritic Pains, which are the Plagues of Students, 
wy 22uft have recourſe to ſuch Remedies as are 
cvuluited Jor theſe Diſtempers, of which they 
mar tnt with great Store in all practical Authors, 


i biting contrary to our Deſign to ſwell this Trea- 
UT with Reccipts. However, I cannot forbear to 


nenten a new Remedy lately found out for the 
Gout, or arthritic Pains, called the Sugar of Milt, 


invented by the excellent Dr. Tz/t!t, a Phyſician at 
cuice, and recommended by ſucceſsful Experi- 
ments; of which there was a Book publiſhed 1n * 


the Year 1698, at Venice. 


Becauſe lcarne] Men are generally peeviſh and 
moroſe, and oftentimes importune the Phyſicians | 
to preſcribe them Remedies, particularly Purga- 


tives and Phlebotomy, I ſhall here communicate 


what Experience and Obſervation has taught me 
in this important Matter. I know by Experience, 


that learned Men bear even ſtrong and repeated 


Purgation better than Bleeding, though it be done 


but ſparingly. And this Obſervation is backed by 
Reaſon : For, ſince their Stomach abounds with 


® 4. In. 6. Ejid.t. 13. 


acid 
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acid Crudities, by reaſon of their reſtleſs Nights, 
of the Intemperance of their Studies, and the 
1 with-drawing of the Spirits to other Parts, cathar- 


tic Medicines, though of the ſtronger Form, are 


1 cnervated by that luxuriant Acid, and if they are 


too mild they rather excite Commotions than make 


any Evacuation : But upon all theſe Accounts a 
'T Phyſician muſt be very cautious in weighing ma- 


turely the Habit, Strength, and Diſeaſe of the 


Patient. 


The ſame Thing is obſerved in Children, in 
whom the Redundancy of an Acid often eludes 
ſtrong Purgatives : For it is well known, that no- 
thing impairs the Alkaline Force of Cathartics ſo 
effectually, as what is obtained from acid Sub- 
ſtances. 

As for Bleeding, though in ſmall Quantity, it 
cannot but impair their Strongth, and eaſily ticks 


I the Spirits which are alrculy palied with Watchir.y 


and the Fatigue of Study. We xcad in the Lite 
of Gaftendus, that this Famous Philoſopher was 
killed by the repeated Phlebotomy, which is ſo 
cuſtomary among the French. 3 

It is remarkable, that the learned Men of Reli - 


J tious Orders, who are of thin, ſickly Conſtituti- 


ons, uſe frequently to purge and vomit with the 
Powder of Cornachina, emetic Wine, and the like, 
and that to ſome Advantage: But they tremble 
when you talk to them of Bleeding; for they 


know very well, that what affects them is a Load 


of Humours lodged in the Stomach, that the vital 
Strength of the Blood is languid and palled. 

The Profeſſors of Learning ought therefore to 
purſue the Study of Wiſdom with Moderation and 
Conduct, and not to be fo eager upon the Im- 
provement of their Mind, as to neglect the Body: 
They ought to keep an even Balance, fo that the 

04 Soul 
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Soul and the Body may like Landlord and Gueſt ob. 
ſ:rve the due Meaſures of Hoſpitality, and do 
mutual Offices, and not trample one another un · F 
der Foot. 5 
[: is a pleaſant and witty Say ing which Plutarch 
tells us Demecritus “ uſed to have, That if the 
Body and the Soul were to ſue one another for 
' Dunages, it would be a doubtful Queſtion 
« whether the Landlord or the Grueſt were moſt © 
„faulty.“ And indeed we ſeldom find a juſt? 
\Toderation between them; for if we are too in- 
tent upon ſtrengthening the Body, by craming it, 
we bring the Soul to the Ground; and if, on the} 
citer band, we bend all our Force upon the Im- 
piovements and Ornaments of the Mind, the Bo- 
oy wattes and decays : So that Plats's Caution is Wt 
voy ſaſt, which is, That we ought not to exerciſe 
Hey without the Soul, nor the Soul without be 
7 3. I ſhall conclude this Chapter with a plea- 
tent and ſmart Paſlage of Plutarch in his Bock ce 
Pracptis Salubribus, which he writ, as he declares 
Fimfclf for the Benefit of ſtudious Perſons and Po- 
liticians : * The Ox ſaid to his fellow Servant the W#: 
Camel, which refuſed to bear part of his Bur- 
den, 1nalitile Time it twill * your Turn to carry 
* oll my Burden inſtead of a part : Which accotd- 
ugly came to paſs upon i That of the Ox.“ Nin 
Now the ſame is the Caſe of the Soul, which te- 
fiſes to unbend and allow the Body the Relaxation 
and Eaſe it requires, and ſoon after, upon the In- 
vaſion of a Fever, or Vertigo, the Books, Diſpu— 
tations, and Studies are al! laid aſide, and the Soul 
is forced to labour under Sickneſs along with the 


Pody. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Diſeaſes of PRINTERS, 


| IS fufficiently certain, that the Antients 
[ were unacquainted with the Art-of Print- 
ing, ſince they — Ag Facts, and 
tranſmitted Events to Poſterity, by means of 
Writers and Amanuenſes ; for Printing was only 
invented in the fourteenth Century, to the great 
Detriment of vaſt Numbers of Men, and eſpe- 
cially of the Monks, who after Divine Service 
employ'd their Time in tranſcribing Copies for the 
Uſe of the Virtuoſi and Literati The Art of 
Printing is ſtill unknown in Turky ; and Corne- 
us Magnus, who travell'd through the Eaſtern 
Countries, informs us in his Letters, that when 
Motion was made for introducing it in the Divan 
it Con/tantinople, a popular Inſurrection was like 
eo have happen'd. Various Arguments may be 
adduced both for and againſt Printing; and the 
ngenious Baccalint, in his Novelties of Parna//us, 
tels us, that when the Inventor of Printing 
haughtily appeared upon Mount Parnaſſus, de- 
manding a Place among the Literati, he was re- 
pulicd with Infamy as a Corrupter of uſeful Arts 

114 Sciences. But without any farther Enquir 
o the Origin and Progreſs of this Art, we ſhall 
proceed to confider the Diſeaſes incident to thoſe 

he profeſs it. 

P Printers 
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Printers then are diſtinguiſh'd into two Claſſes, 


namely, Coniteſitors, who without almoſt movin 
ſet the T'vpes, and after the Form is work'd oft, 


diſtribute the Letters into their proper Boxes; 


and Preſs-men, who continually ſtand. The for- 
mer are ſubject to all the Diſeaſes incident to a 
ſedentary Life, and the latter afflicted with all 
the Diſorders produced by ſtanding and exceflive 
Labour; for by working at the Preſs the whole 
Body is violently exerciſed : So that Preſs-men are 
not only ſubject to Laſſitudes and Fatigues, but 
alſo obliged to quit their Buſineſs when they be- 
come old. The Compoſitors alſo, by having 
their Eyes perpetually fix'd on the black Tye, 
contract a Weakneſs of Sight, and become ſub- 
to Cataracts and other Diſorders of the Eyes. I 
know two Brothers, Printers, with Eyes natural- 
ly large and prominent, who were forced to quit 
the Buſineſs leſt they ſhould become blind. I alſo 
remember, that, by ſitting ſome Hours with a 
Printer in order to correct a Work of my own, 
when I went out of the Printing-houſe, I per- 
ccived the Types as it were fluctuating before my 
Eves, and even in the Night-time had the Images 
of them repreſented to my Imagination, becauſe l 
lad view'd them ſo long, and with fo much At- 
tention. By baving the Eyes continually fixed 
then upon the black I ypes, whether in compo- 
ing or diltributing Letter, the Tone of the Mem- 
branes and Fibrcs of the Eye, and eſpecially of the 
Pupil, is greatly weaken'd ; fo that tis no wonder 
Printers ſhou'd be fubject to Diſorders of the Eyes. 
The Compoſitors themſelves inform us, that when 


they come abroad at Night, a'ter working thc 


whole Day, the Images of the I'ypes ſeem to be 
unpriated 
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imprinted on their Imaginations, and there re- 
main for ſome Hours, till they are effaced by the 
Repreſentations of other Objects. 

Beſides the Diſeaſes of ts Eyes, Printers are 
alſo ſubject to other Misfortunes, ſuch as conti- 
nual Fever; Pleuriſies, Peripneumonies, and other 
Diſeaſes of the Breaſt ; for as Printers are in the 
Winter-time confin'd for whole Days in cloſe 
Places, and often expoſed to exceſſive Heats in 
drying the Paper, when they come abroad in the 
cold Air, their Skin is eaſily conſtricted, Perſpi- 
ration obſtructed, and the above-mentioned Dis- 
orders brought on, eſpecially in Preſ-men ; for 
as their Buſineſs requires great Efforts of the Arms 
and whole Body, they are frequently cover'd with 
profuſe Sweats, and in that Condition expoſe 
themſelves to the cold Air, in conſequence of 
which they are very ſubject to theſe Diſorders. 

The moſt proper Expedient Printers can uſe 
for the Preſervation of Health, is to allot a few 
Hours of each Day for ſome ſalutary Exerciſe, 
and to be warmly cloth'd when they go abroad 
in the Winter-time. Compoſitors ought alſo to 
uſe Spectacles, in order to preſerve the Tone of 
the Eye, to turn their Sight frequently off the 
Types, and gently rub their Eyes, in order to 
rouſe their languid Spirit*, and to waſh them with 
Water of Eye-bright, and others of a like Na- 
ture, When Printers are ſeiz'd with acute Dif- 
orders, they are to be remov'd by the Remedies 
Yanted to their peculiar Natures and Cauſes ; 
only *tis an Adv antage to the Phyſician to know, 


whether the Patient has werk'd at the Caſe or the 
Pre! S8. 
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CHAT a 

Of the Dijeaſes of WRITERS and x 
AMANUENSES, c 

J 


HO” Writers and Amanuenſes were far more I /\ 
numerous among the Antients, who were ! 
ignorant of the Art of Printing, than at preſent; \ 
ty tis certain that in each City and Town, vaſt jc 
umbers of Perſons ſtill earn their Bread by writ- 

ing. The Diſeaſes of Perſons incident to this fer 
Claſs, ariſe from three Cauſes; firſt, conftantY E 
Sitting; ſecondly, the perpetual Motion of the Ne 
Hand in the ſame manner; and thirdly, the At- ti: 
tention and Application of the Mind. Now 'ts2. 
certain that conſtant ſitting produces ObftruQionsY N- 
of all the Viſcera, efpecially of the Liver and” 


| 
Spleen, Crudities of the Stomach, a Torpor off © | 
the Leggs, a languid Motion of the refluent* : 
Blood and Cachexies. In a word, Writers are de © 
priv'd of all the Advantages ariſing frem mode ſtrut 


rate and ſalutary Exerciſe, Conſtant writing ale 
conliderably fatigues the Hand and whole Arm Aut. 
on account of the continual and almoſt tenſ ier 
Tenſion of the Muſcles and Tendons. I knew {'2Þt 
Man, who, by perpetual writing, began firſt t ent 
complain of an exceſſive Wearineſs of his whok Whic 
right Arm, which could be remov'd by no Me 
dicines, and was at laſt ſucceeded by a perfec 
Palſy of the whole Arm. That he might ſuſtai 
as little Loſs as poſſible by that Accident, 
learn'd to write with his left Hand, which w1 
ſoon aſter ſeiz d with the ſane Diſorder, g 
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what is worſt of all, is, the continual and intenſe 
Application of Mind ; for in writing, the whole 
Brain with its Nerves and Fibres are highly tenſe, 
and a Privation of their due Tone ſucceeds. Hence 
ariſe Cephalalgies, Stuffings of the Head, Hoarſe- 
nels, and Defluxions of the Eyes, produced by 
continually looking on the Paper. Theſe Mit- 
fortunes are principally incident to Philoſophers, 
re \:ithmeticians, Merchants Clerks, and Secrcta- 
re ties, whoſe Minds are often perplex'd with a 
t; IMultitude of Letters, and the variety of the Sub- 
aſt JNiects on which they write. 
it-Y In order to repair the Damages ſuſtain'd by a 
hisY ſedentary Life, Writers ought to uſe moderate 
ant! Exerciſe as often as their Situation will permit. 
the Nothing is alſo more beneficial for ſuch Perſons, 
at- than frequent Frictions; which, as Cel/us in ib. 
tf 2. cap. 14. tells us from Hippocrates in Chir. Offic, 
ons N”. 11. produce contrary Effects. If, ſays he, 
and the Friction is violent, it indurates the Body; 
off“ if gentle, it ſoftens it; if long continued, di- 
ent“ miniſhes it; but if moderate, augments and 
de“ enlarges it.” If the Signs of a beginning Ob- 
deffruftion of the Viſcera appear, tis expedient to 
ali orge with ſome Laxative, and in the Spring and 
rm Autumn to make univerſal Evacuations. In or- 
ener to prevent or remove the Wearineſs of the 
-w 2 2ht Arm and Hand, nothing is more proper than 
& eentle Frictions with Oil of ſweet Almonds, to 
Iubich a ſmall Quantity of Aqua-vitæ may be 
added. In the Winter-time Writers are to take 
rſelare that their Hands be not render'd torped by 
e intenſe Cold, for which Reaſon they ought to 
ear warm Gloves. In order to preſerve the 
end from the Misfortunes to which it is ſubject, 
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recommend all Cephalics, eſpecially thoſe poſ- 
wh 1 ſels'd 
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led of a volatile Salt, fuch as Spirit of Sal-am- F 


moniac, the Smell of which alone is capable of 
removing the I crpor of the Brain, which is alſo 
to be pulg'd. Proper Doles of the Pilulz Cra- 
tous are to be exhibited, and Maſticatories and 
Prari.ic Subſtances uſed; which, by exciting 
Sternutation, drive the ſerous Humours from the 
Glands of the Brain. Among the Maſticatories, 
FToracco moderately uſed is highly beneficial. 


The Body is to be kept {oluble by ſoft Aliments, | 


end it thele don't produce th e defired Effect, laxa- 
tive Cly {ters are to be injected; for, according to 
FA. 7 pect ates in 6 Efidem, 6 Conſtipation produces 
© univerfal Confuſion, a ſordid State of the 
Veſſels, and the Conſumption of the Brain.“ 


HAF. I. 
Of the D:ſcaſes of ConFECTIONERSY, 


HO” recent Fruits, ſweet Almonds, . Piſtachio- 
Nuts, Pine-Apples, and various Sceds, ſuc) 
as thoſe of Fennel, Be and Worm: ſecd, 
preſerved with Sugar, arc ſufficientiy grateful to 
thoſe for whom they are prepal d; vet various 
conſ.dcrab'e Diſorders are brought upon the Per- 
fons employ'd in this Work, in which a large 
Braſs Pan is ſuſpended by Repes over a Stove full 
of live Charcoals ; fo that the Perſon who agitaics 
this Pan muſt bave his whole Face above the 
Heat and the exhaling Spirits, and if he wo's 
conſtantly, becomes ſabject to Cephalalgias, Pais 
of the Eyes, and D.ſficulty of Breathing, 
Three 
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' Three Things are principally injurious to Con- 
fectioners, the Charcoal, the hot Pan, and the 
Sugar; With reſpect to the firſt, St. Augu/iine iu 
lib, de Civitate Det, ſpeaks in the following man- 
ner 3 ** Charcoals are of a ſurprizing Nature, ſuica 
they are ſo weak as to be broken by the gentleit 
Stroke, or moulder'd down by the ſlighteſt 
*« Preflure, and yet ſo ſtrong that they cannot be 
** corrupted by any Liquor, or conſum'd by any 
length of Time; ſo that to prevent Diſputes, 
« *tis cuſtomary to ſtrew them on Ground in or- 
eder to aſcertain particular Boundaries. Put 
ſtill more ſurprizing is the peſtilential Quality by 
which their Smoak almoſt in a Moment deſtroys 
Perſons Lives, unleſs they get out of it. Tho' 
we cannot account for this ſuffocative Quality of 
Charcoal, ſince other Coals, even in a cloſe 
Place, do not produce the ſame Effect, there are 
however many fatal Inſtances of its peitilential 
Virulence. Helmoent in lib. de jure Duumviratus, 
tells us, that in the Winter-time when he was 
writing in his Chamber, he was ſo affected with 
the Smoak of ſome Charcoal brought | in a Stove, 
that he could hardly get out of the Room, and 
{von after fell down halt dead. The fame Author, 
for the Production of this Effect, accuſcs ſome- 
thing of a wild and incoercible Nature latent in 
the Charcoal, and exhaled by a certain inflammable 
Principle there concentrated. The Pan in which 
the Subltances to be confeted are contain'd, re- 
tains the Qualities of the Copper, ſince Braſs is 
made of Copper and Lapis Calaminoris. This 
Vettel then, when heated, diffuſes its contain'd 
Acrimony, to which the Bos een are ex- 
poſed. The melte:] Sugar alſo has its corroſive 
Exhalutiens rais 45 which are the more acrid, be- 
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caulc the Sugar is very white, and purifhed wich 


Line-\Vater. Theſe three Things therefore con- 
ſpire to induce upon Confectioners violent Diſor- 
ders of the Brain, Breaſt and Eyes; for the Head 
is afl ted with a violent Pain, the Eyes are often 
infomeu, and prick'd as it were with Darts, by 
the Lxbalations of the Fire, and Reſpiration is in- 
1red by the actid Particles contain'd in the in— 
b. ir Air. Conteciioners ought therefore, if pol- 
tine, to work at their Buſineſs in an open Place, 


tor the Diſt.pation of the corrupted Air, and to 


{pens tome Hours a-day in taking the freſh Air, 


atter waſhing their Faces with Water, and their 


F:uices with Roſes. In order to correct the Ma- 
lignity of the Charcoals, tis cuitomary with moſt 
Contectioners to put a piece of Iron among them, 
lince they perhaps ſuppoſe that the malignant Spi- 
rits of the Charcoal exert their Force on the Iron, 
or that the Iron abforbs them. 


I, 


Of the Diſeaſes of Men and Women em— 
ployed in Weaving. 


HE Uſe or rather the Neceflity of Weaving 

is evinced from this, that the Inhabitants of 
moſt Nations lie under a Neceſſity of uſing ſome 
woven Subſtance in order to cover their Naked- 
neſs; nor ought we to reflect upon Providence 
for having given Birds Feathers, and moſt other 
brute Animals Hairs as a Covering and Defence, 
ſince in Man this Defect is ſupplied by Ingenuity, 


and 
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and the Uſe of the Hands, by which he can pro- 


vide various Kinds of Garments, both for Orna- 
ment and Uſe. Formerly Weaving was moſt 
commonly the Taſk of the Women, ſo that La- 
dies of Diſtinction were not aſham'd of being 
employ'd in this Work, Thus Penelope, in the 
Abſence of LMH, is faid to have deceived her 
Suiters by weaving and unweaving a Web. Thus 
alſo Virgil, in Aneid lib. 2. when deſcribing the 
Funeral of Pallas, mentions two embroider'd 
Cloaks produced by Ancas, and 


———— AS il Let. laborum, 
Ioſa furs quondam manibus Sidonia Dido 
Fecerat, & tenui telas diſcreverat auro. 


But at preſent the Vulgar are only employ'd in 
weaving, and Women of Diſtinction never learn 
more than the Art of Embroidery and working 
Flowers with the Needle. Ogfavius Ferrarins, 
" lib. re Veſliaria, informs us, that there were 
two kinds of Weaving, the one far more ancient 
thin the other, in which the Women in a ſtind- 
ing Poſture wove upwards and to the Height; 
and the other, in which in a fitting Poſture they 
wore downwards, which he ſays was the Inven- 
tion of the /Zzyptians, who thruit the Shuttle 
dovenwards, or drew it towards their Breaſt, At 
preſent the Women weave ſitting, tho' they are 
ſometimes obſerv'd to ſtand. This is certainly 
laborious Work, ſince it at once employs both 
Hands, Arms, Feet, Back, ard all the other 
Parts of the Body. The Countrywomen in the 
Witer-time, when not employ'd in tilling the 
Ground, weave Linnen or Flaxen Webs; and it 
it teckon'd ſcandalous for an unmarried Woman 
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to be ignorant of this Art, which is generally the 
whole of the Portion her Huſband receives with 
her. Weaving is then an hard and Jaboriuus 
Laſx, eſpecially to Women, who, if pregnant, 
eaſily have Abortion, and a Train of ſubſequent 
Calamities breught on by that Means. Women 
theretore emploß ed in weaving ought to be vigo- 
rous, healthy and robuſt, otherwiſe they fuccumb 
to the hard Labour, cd are in their old Age 
torced to quit it, But beſides the Profits of weay- 
ing, Women generally reap this Advantage from 
it, that their Menſtruation is eaſy; for it rarely 
happens that Women thus employ'd bave their 
Meuſes ſoppreſs'd, but rather have them diſcharg'd 
100 cop icully, when they work too hard about 

e lime of their Approach; ; fothat when young 


wy omen complain to me of the irregular or inor- 


dinate Diſcharge of their Mentes, | generally ad- 
wile them to conſult with working Women, cr 
thoſe employ d in weaving, rather than with Phy- 


. ian Since theſe Women, ford of carning 28 


much as poſſible, go to work immediately after 
their &Icals, they muſt greatly injure the Stomach 


and Concocti en; for by the exceſhve and intenſe 


Labour, the Fermentation is diſturb'd, an imper— 


fect Chi le forced into the Lacteals, 5 the Mats | 
of Blood fill'd with Cruditics. Weavers, un'c{s| 


very ftrong and robuſt, are alſo generally much 
atficted with Laſſitudes of the whole Body, etpe- 
cially of the Arms, Back and Legs; for in wear» 
ing broad Cloth, two Men ore employ'd in thruſt. 
ing the Spcel back and fore to each other, and 
then | uiting home the Shuttle. But Lianen and 
Silk VV cavcrs are exempted from one Diſadve . 
tage to which Cloth Weavers are ſubjected, and 
which ariſes from the upgratcſul Smell of the _ 
Will 
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with which the Wool is moiſten'd. 
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Thus their 


BoJies ſmell ſtrong, their Breath ſometimes ſtinks, 
and their Eyes become red, which alſo happens 
to all thoſe employ'd in handling Wool moiſten'd 
with Oil. 

Weavers of all kinds, for the Preſervation of 
Health, oug .t to work but moderately, and not 
to Exceſs; and in order to remove the Wearinels, 
gentle Frictions of the Thighs, Legs and Arms, 
with Qil of ſweet Almonds, are to be uſe. Cloth 
Veavers ought alſo to keep themfelyes as clean as 
poſible, and on holy Days at leaſt to put on clean 
Linnen, and waſh their Hands, Arms and Legs, 
with perfum'd Wines. As for the Chearers cf 
the Cloth, whoſe Bufineſs is alſo very laborious, 
cipecially to the Arms and Hands, they are to 
preſerve Health, and prevent Diſeaſes, by the 
lame Means recommended for the VV eavers. 


V. 
Of the Diſeaſes of BRASIE RS. 


AMON G the various Metals dug out of the 

Bowels of the Earth, Iron and Brass are of 
molt general Uſe, fince they are employ'd to far 
more numerous Purpoſes in Lite than vilver or 
Gold. Thus the Mexicans, to whom Nature, 
inſtead of Iron and Brafs, has given Geld and 
Silver, are ſaid to have envy'd the Eurepeans who 
tought with Weapons of Iron and Steel. Braſs 


tien was greatly uſed, even in the carlieſt Times, 
as we find from Athenæus, who tells us, that 
Plata and Lycurgus in their Republics, decreed, 
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that no other Metals were neceſſary to human | 


Life, except Iron and Braſs, of the latter of 
which Money was coin'd. But we here conſider 
the Diſeaſes incident to Braſiers, and not thoſe to 
which Perſons who work in Braſs Mines are ſub- 
ject, ſince theſe are already treated. In every 


City almoſt then, Braſiers are employ'd from 
Morning till Night, in hammering the Braſs, and 


rendering it ductile, for making various kinds of 
Veſſels and Utenſils. By this continual and loud 
Noiſe, not only their Ears, but alſo their whole 
Heads, are greatly affected; fo that Braſiers are 
generally dull of - Jang and when they become 
old for the moſt part totally deaf; for the Drum 
of the Ear, by the continual Action of the Sound 
and Noiſe upon it, loſes its natural "Tenſion, and 
the Repercuſſion of the internal Air on the Sides 
of the auditory Paſſage greatly weakens and ſpoils 
the Organs of Hearing. The like Misfortune is 
ſaid to happen to thoſe who live near the Cataracts 
of the River Nite in Egypt, ſince they are all 

render'd deaf by the Noite of the falling Water. 
Brafiers and Go!ld-beaters alſo become gibbou S, in 
conſequence of the crooked Poſture in which they 
continually ſit. 

Beſides theſe Diſorders of the Head adi. 
Brafters are alſo ſubject to violent Diſeaſes of the 
Stomach and Lungs; for whilſt they hammer the 
Braſs, noxiou: Effiuvia ariſe from it, and enter 
their Mouths, Stomacks and Lungs, as they 
themſelves confeſs. Various Medicines are pre- 
pared of Braſs, ſuch as Flowers of Braſs, Fil- 
ings of Braſs and Verdigrcaſe, all of which arc 
' pofleſs' d of an emetic and corroſive Quality. The 
corroſive and drying Quality of the Braſs is there- 
fore perceiv'd by Braſiers, when they infpire 1 
with the common Air, Perſons of this Proſeſ- 
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ſion inſorm me, that theſe noxious Exhalations 
produce no Diſorders of the Eyes, which is agree- . 
able to the Aſſertion of Macrobius, who tells us, 
that Lippitudes and Inflammations of the Eyes are 
cured by working in Braſs Mines; for which 
Reaſon *tis cuſtomary with ſome Perſons to pre- 
pare oy ans with Braſs, 

The Ears may be fill'd with Cotton, in order 
to hinder their internal Parts from being injur'd by 
the Noiſe ; and when they are weaken'd and con- 
cuſs'd, they may be anointed with Oil of ſweet Al- 
monds. As for the Diſorders of the Lungs pro- 
duced by infpiring the Air impregnated with the 
Metalic Exhalations, they are moſt effectually 
remov'd by Emulſions of ſweet Almonds, or of 
Melon and Gourd Seeds, in Water of Violets, 
or Barley-Water. Whey and Milk Meats are 
alſo recommended for the ſame Purpoſe. But if 
a Braſier is naturally of a dry Conſtitution, and 
ſubject to Diſorders of the Lungs, nothing is 
more expedient than his quitting the Buſineſs and 
applying to ſome other; for Gain ought never to 
be preferr'd to Health and Life, When a Braſier 
is ſeiz'd with any acute Diſorder, ſuch as a Fe- 
ver, it will be of Advantage to the Phyſician to 
know the Patient's Profeſſion; for as in acute 
Fevers a Ringing of the Ears often happens, the 
Phyſician ought not to be terrified at this Symp- 
tom, becauſe Hippocrates makes it a fatal Sign; 
tor it is not. ſurpriling, that, in a Tradeſinan of 
this kind, an uncommon Dulneſs of Hearing, 
and Ringing of the Ears ſhould be obſerv'd : For 
which Reaſon the Phyſictan is immediately to at- 
tempt the Cure of the Diſorders of the Lungs 
by copious and moiſtening Emulſions, leſt the 

Dryneſs 
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Drynejs of the Patient's Habit ſhould +: 
mented by the Violence of the Fever. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Diſeaſes of Carpenters, Joiners, and 


other Perſons «bo work in Ii vd. 


JF we except Corn, Nature has beſtow'd no- 

thing more uſeful upon Mortals than 'TI'rees 
and Woods; fo that Pliny in Pref, ad lib. 12. 
tells us, "I hat the firſt Aliments conſiſted of 
« their ſofter Leaves, and the firſt Garments 
« were prepared of their Barks.,'* But aftcr the 
Uſe of the Saw was invented, "T'recs were cut 
into Boards, for the building of Houſes, and a 
thouſand other Purpoſcs in Life. That the whole 
'Fown of Lyens in France was formerl; built en— 
tirely of Wood, is not improbable ; tor Seca 
informs us, that it was totally burnt in one Night 
ſo that next Morn ng the Country People in the 
Neiglibouthood miſſing it, were ſurprized what 
was become of it; and Seneca on this Occaſion 
commilerating the Calamities incident to Man- 
kind, exclaims, diu Sylva, moments Cinis! The 
Town which had long been a Wood, was in a 
Moment laid in Aſhes. And even at pr. feat in 
ſome northerly Countries whele Towns are built 
of Wood : Thus in Muſcovy, for inſtance, there 
are immenſely large Shops fill'd with finiſh'd 
Wooden Houſes of all Sizes, according to the 
Purchaſer's Taſte; fo that a Perſon may there 
have a compleat Houle in a ſew Days convey'd to 
the Situation he intends, 


The' 
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Tho' the Workers in Wood are diſtributed 
into various Claſles, ſuch as Coach-makers, 
Coopers, Ship-Carpenters and Carvers; yet in 
general all theſe Branches are laborious, and none 
ot them more ſo than that of Sawing, which, 
by Flippocrates in lib. I. de Diæta, is elegantly 
defcrib'd in the following Manner; „In ſawing 
„% Wood one Man draws and another protrudes 
„the Saw reciprocally; and the Man who is 
© undermoſt, by drawing downwards, aſſiſts the 
Protruſion of him who is uppermoſt, other- 
« wiſe the Saw would not go downwards; but 
Git they uſe too much Violence, they margle 
© and fpoil their Work.” The uppermoſt Per- 
n has the moſt laborious Part of the Work, 
hnce he muſt continually draw up a large and 
weighty Saw; whereas the undermoſt Perſon 
ſuſtains a conſiderable Lots by the continual fall- 
ing, of the Saw-duſt into his Eyes and Mouth. 
Hence ariſe a Redneſs and Pain of the Eyes, 
for ſuch Perſons are oblig'd to wink almoſt con- 
tinually. 

Turners alſo, eſpecially thoſe who work on the 
Box, the Olive, or the Furpentine Trees, find 
their Buſineſs very laborious, ſince with their 
Hands and Arms they are continually oblig'd 
hold and direct the Ciiffel, whilit their right 
Foot and Leg are no leſs perpetually employ d 
in turning round the Woodd. T hey mult alſo 
have their Eyes conſtantly and attentively fix'd 
on their Work, by which Means they are conſi- 
derably injuied, ſince by the Circumgyration of 
the Wood, their Spirits and Humours contract a 
kind of vertizinous Motion, Carpenters and 
Joiners receive "almoſt no Harm from the Matter 
on which they work, except from the Cyprus 
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Wood, the diſagreeable Smell of which in ſome + 


roduces an intenſe Pain of the Head. 
The beſt Advice [ can zive to TI radeſmen of 
this kind, in order to prevent Diſeaſes, is, not to 


overwork themſelves, and by that means bring on 


Diſorders which may for a long time incapacitate 
them for their Buſineſs. Soft Frictions with Oil 
are alſo ſalutary for Carpenters, and all other 
Tradeſmen fatigued with exceſſive Labour. They 
are alſo to preſerve and defend their Sight, by 
frequent Intermiſſions from Labour; and if their 
Eyes ſhould be ſeiz'd with a Pain or Rednefs, 
they are to be waſh'd with temperate Subſtances, 
ſuch as Barley-water, Water of Violets, and 
Women's Milk. When Carpenters are ſeiz'd 
with acute Diſeaſes from other Cauſes, the more 
powerful and efficacious Remedies are to be ex- 
hibited with the ſame Cautions, as to ether 
Tradeſmen whoſe Strength is exhauſted by exceſ- 


five Labour. 


CHAP.: VL 


Of the Diſeaſes of CUTLERS and RAZOR- 
Markers. 


I AM of Opinion, that moſt Arts, in ſome 
1 Degree or other, injure their Profeſſors. Thus 
tis certain from Experience that Sword-Cutlets 
and the Makers of Razors and Lancets, by con- 
tinually and attentively fixing their Eyes upon 
the Grmdſtone, which is turn'd round with ex- 
ceflive Velocity, have the Tone of their Eyes 
impaix'd, and in Proceſs of Time their Sight He: 
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der'd dull. Some of them alſo, eſpecially thoſe 
who have weak Heads, are, aſter working A 
whole Day, not only ſubject to vertiginous Di (- 
orders, but alſo imagine that they ee the Stone 
turning before their Eyes. *Tis probable, that 
by this external and occaſional Cauſe the Humouts 
of the Eye, eſpecially the aqueous, which 1s na- 
turally moveable, and the animal Spirits are put 
into a gyratory Motion, by which means the na- 
tural Oeconomy of the Eye is perverted. I knew 
a (kilful Razor-Maker, who, after working for a 
whole Day, was generally afflicted with violent 
Inflammations and Redneſs of the Eyes, nor 
could he charge this Misfortune upon any other 
Cauſe or Circumſtance than his Buſineſs. I aſter- 
wards convers'd with other Tradeſmen of the 
ſame Claſs, who all complain'd of Diſorders of 
the Eyes. Tis alſo a conſiderable Labour with 
the right Foot, to turn the Wheel which conveys 
the fame Motion to the Stone, but moſt of them 
have now freed themſelves from this Piece of Fa- 
tigue, by employing Boys or Men for this Pur- 
poſe, Their Hands however and Arms muſt 
contract a conſiderable Laſſitude, by being ſo con- 
ſtantly employ'd ; but no Parts of their Bodies 
are more injur'd than their Eves, ſo that they 
ought to have frequent Intetmiſſions from Work, 

and uſe the fame Methods of Preſervation re- 
commended for Watch-Makers and other Tradeſ- 
men, who work upon ſmall and minute Objects. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Diſcaſes of Brxick-NMAKERS. 


P15 ſufficiently credible that the firſt Men had 
not Houſes erected by Art and Indultry, 


ſince, according to the Poet, 


— — Frigida parvas 
Preberet ſpelunca demos, ignemg; laremg; 


Et pecus & dominos communi cluuderet umbra, 


But afterwards Shades were made of Reeds and 


Straw ; but theſe not anſwering the End, Cot- 
tages were erected of Stone and Mortar, and co- 
ver'd with broad Fleaks of Stone: Some of theſe 
are ſtill to be ſeen in wild and mountainous Places. 
But as in plain and inland Places, Stoncs could 
not be found for erecting Houſes, Bricks were 
invented for that Purpoſe. Brick-making then 
ts an highly ſetvile and laborious Work, and as 
ſuch was impoſed upon the IJ/Vaeliles in Egypt. 
We ſhall therefore conlider the Diſorders incident 
to Brick-Nlakers. As this Claſs of Men firſt ex- 
poſe theniſclves to the Heat of the Sun in forming 
the Bricks, and then to a greater Heat in laving 
them in the Furnaces, their Bodies muſt neccl- 
ſarily be dry and indurated, in conſequence of 
which they are highly ſubject to acute Diſorders, 
ſuch as malignant, an! frequently inflammatory 
Fevers; for as they are expos'd to all the Inju- 
rie of the Weather, to Cold in the Morning, to 

Heat 
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Heat in the Middle of the Day, are often wet 
with Rain, and live on coarſe Aliments, *tis 
no Wonder they ſhould be ſubject to violent Diſ- 
orders; on the contrary, 'tis rather to be won- 
der'd at that they ſhould for any conſiderable 
Time ſupport fo laboriovs an Employment. The 
Fevers of Brick-Makets are generally attended 
with a Delirium; and if they ſhould recover, 
they are afterwards much ſubject to chronical 
Diſorders, ſuch as Quartans, Cachoxies, and fre- 
quently Dropſies. As Brick-Makers are gene- 
rally poor, when they are ſeiz'd with a Fever 
they either confine themſelves at home, and 
commit the Cure to Nature, or are convey'd to 
the publick Hoſpitals, where, with the reſt, they 
are treated with the uſual Remedies, ſuch as Ve— 
nelection and Purging, without the Phyſician's 
xnowing that they are exhauſted by long and hard 
Labour, 

In the Beginning of Brick-Makers Fevers, a 
Buttle of ſweet Water would prove highly bene- 
hcial for waſhing off the Naſtineſs adhering to 
their Bodies. And the Pores of the Skin being 
relax'd and open'd, a Diſcharge of the febrile 
eat would be procured ; but at preſent Baths 
are not ſo much uſed as fermerly. In ancient 
Rene it was cuſtomary for Tradeſmen, after the 
Labours of the Day, to repair to the publick 
Baths, where they at once remov'd the Sordes 
and Wearine!s their Bodies had contracted ; tor 
which Reaſou they were leſs ſubject to Diſeaſes 
than our modern Tradeſmen. Perſons of all 
Ranks and Conditions frequented the Baths. In 
the Infancy of the Chriſtian Church, not only 
Men, but alſo Women, whether married or un- 
married; uſed Baths, as is obvious fiem a Letter 
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of St. Ferom's to Eu/?achizs, where he tells him, 
that if a Virgin is to uſe the Bath, either for the 
fake of Cleanlineſs or Health, it ought to be in a 
dark Place, or by Night, becaufe the former Sim- 


plicity of the Baths had degenerated into a ſuperfſu- 


ous Pomp and Luxury. Seneca, in Epiſt. 89. when 
deſcribing the Country Retirement of Scipio, after 
he had ſubdued Africa, ſpeaks in the following 
Manner: „ This General, who was the Terror 
of Carthage, waſh'd his Body when fatigued 
« with rural Labours ; but he did not waſh every 
Day, for Perſons who record the ancient Cuſ- 
© toins of the Town, affirm, that the Inhabi- 
„ tants only waſh'd their Hands and. Legs every 
„ Day, and the whole Body on Holy-days.” 
For Brick-Makers then, who are almoſt conti— 


nually beſmear'd with Clay, Bathing is highly ex- 


pedient both for preventing and curing Dilorders. 


. 


07 the Dijeaſes of thoſe who work in Pits, | 


A Brick-Makers are expoſcd to the Heat of 
the Sun and Fire, fo thoſe who work in Pits 

are expoſed to cold and exceſſive Moiſture, even in 
the Middle of the Summer ; for they cannot work 
in the Spring and Winter, when the Earth 
abounds ſo much with Water, Since then the 
Summer is the proper Seaſon either for making 
new or cleanſing old Pits, every one muſt per- 
ceive to how great Danger thoſe employ'd in this 
Work are expoſed to, fince they have ſo many 
Tranſitions 
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Tranſitions from cold to hot, from dry to moiſt, 
and from moiſt to dry. By a long Continuance 


therefore in thoſe Places, which are both cold and 


moiſt by the Collections of Water, the Pores of the 


I Skin are eaſily conſtricted, and Perſpiration injured, 


which is ſucceeded by acute and malignant Fevers. 
Malignant Fevers may alſo proceed from another 
Cauſe, namely, the fetid Exhalations of Pits, eſpe- 
cially in Hills and mountainous Places, where the 
Sulphur, Nitre, and other Minerals, corrupt the 
Juices and animal Spirits of the Workmen. But 
in plain and low-lying Grounds the Diggers are 
not ſo much injured. 

In the Fields about Modena are the celebrated 
Pits, which yield the pureſt and whiteſt Petroleum 
of any in Europe, On the Top of the F:/tine 
Mount is a ſmall Plain, in which are various Pits, 
both old and new, in which Petroleum is found 
floating on the Water. Theſe Pits are very deep, 
and can only be made with a Chiſſel and Mallet, 
becauſe the whole Mountain covſiſts of Flint, 
When a Pit therefore is ſunk, the Labourers are 


greatly injured by the noxious Smell with which 


the whole adjacent Air is impregnated; for I re- 


member when I went to ſee the Pits, I perceiv'd 


the Smell of Petroleum, when I was about a 
Mile diſtant from them. Sometimes the Digger 
breaks ſome Veins of Petroleum, which flowing 
out copiouſly, forces him to call for Aſſiſtance 
in order to draw him up, ſor fear of a Suffocation, 
and after he is taken up he is for ſome time afflic- 
ted with a Difficulty of Breathing. ' Tis alſo re- 
ported, that ſome of theſe Diggers were miſerably 
ſuffocated by the breaking of a large Vein of Pe- 
troleum. Concerning the Petroleum of the Fe/- 
{ye Mount, I formerly printed a Letter directed 
2 loa 
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to the Governor of the Paduan Gardens, and at © 
the ſame time took Care to have the Work of 
Franciſcus Areolus, concerning the Petroleum 


of the Zebinean Hill reprinted. Ihe Petroleum 
of this Hill is eaſily obtain'd, fince in a certain 


deep Valley is a ſmall Pit in which it floats on 


the Water. But this Petroleum is red, and far 
inferior to that of the Feſtine Mount, which is 
extremely white, and of a leſs ungrateful Smell. 
There are other kinds of Diggers about Modena, 
who do not work in the Summer, but in the 
Middle of Winter. The Pits however theſe 
make are far different from the others, ſince they 
yield nothing but an highly pure and limpid Wa— 
ter, concerning the ſurpriſing Courſe of which [ 
have publiſh'd a Phyſico-hydroftatical Treatiſe. 


As it would be too tedious minutely to deſcribe 
theſe Pits, I ſhall only obſerve, that in digging 


them there occur alternately various Strata, ſome- 
times of a cretacious and ſometimes of a marſhy 
Earth, under which lies a ſandy Stratum mix'd 
with a ſmall Quantity of viſcid Subitance ; and 
v-hen the Diggers come to this, they think their 
Work finiſh'd, ſince they then perceive the Noiſe 
of the flowing Water. This ſaady Stratum they 

erſorate with a large Piercer about two or three 
E lls deep, upon which the Water guſhes upwarcs 
with ſuch Iinpetuoſity as ſoon to fill the Pit, after 
which it flows conſtantly. In digging theſe Pits 
many Curioſities are found, ſuch as large Trees, 
Bones, and other Subſtances. 

This is an highly ſordid and laborious Employ- 
ment, for ſince the Workmen ale obliged to con- 
tinue in theſe Pits for almoſt a Month in the 
Witter-time, becauſe in Summer they cannot 
work on account of the Exhalations, but in 

the 
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the Winter have no Exhalations, and are as warm 
as in a Stove, by means of their Labour and the 


Concentration of the Heat; and ſince they are 


I icquently drawn up in profuſe Sweats, they muſt 


A n:ceflarily be afflicted with all the Diſorders ariſing 
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from an injured Perſpitation. Pit-Diggers in ge- 
neral are ſubject to Diſorders of the Breaſt, De- 


ions and Cachexies, on account of their bad 


\liments, ſo that when they are forty or at moſt 
iity Years of Age, they generally quit their Buſi- 
neſs and Life at the ſame Time. 

Theſe Labourers are to be cured, when they 
are afflited either with acute or chronical Diſo:- 
bers. by reſtoring the Perſpiration long obſtructed 
n the dank Pits, by correcting and purifying the 
ſuices, and by recruiting the exhauſted Strength. 
|t is alſo expedient in the Beginning to uſe fre- 


Jment Frictions of the whole Body with Actrs's 


Vin*ment, to apply Cupping-glafles, and to waſh 


the L. egs and Arms with generous Wine, in which 


Ie been boil'd the Leaves of Sage and Laven- 


ter, and the Flowers of Roſemary. Cupping 
d, with Scarification on the Back, is a cele- 
rated Remedy for hard-working "Tradeſmen, 
\loderate Veneſection is to be uſed, or the Hæ- 
morrhoidal Veins open'd by Leeches. They are 
wy to be purg'd, tho' very gently. left their 
Yrength ſhould be too much exh it d; ſince, 
oor ang to Hippocrates, in Sect. 2. Aph. 30. 
ncelfive purging is not ſalutary to Perſons Who 
we on bad Aliments, 
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Of the Diſeaſes of SaiHoxs, and Perſon: 


employed in Rowing, 


FH Vman Happi Happineſs and mutual Commerce are 
by no Art more effectually promoted than 
by Sailing, which, by conveying the Commodi- 


ties of one Country to another, may be ſaid to 
join the Eaſt and the Weſt, the North and tlie 
South together. This Art was formerly ſo much 
eſteem'd, that its Inventors were dignified with 
divine Honours. Thus the Argonants, who fail'd 
for Calchos, are number'd among the Heroes, and the 


Ships which convey'd them, are by the Poets tranſ- 
lated to Heaven, How much then would theAntieuts 


be ſurpriz'd, if they had ſeen the Perfection to 


which our modern Navigation is arriv d! Let us, 


therefore enquire into the Diſorders incident to 


Sailors; by which Word I do not mean thoſe: 
who go to Sea for the ſake of Pleaſure or Com- 
merce, but thoſe who conſtantly work the Ship. 
Theſe then, as well as Rowers, and others of 3a; 
like Claſs, are ſubject to acute Diſorders of all, 
kinds, on account of their Method of Lite, and 


the Hardſhips to which they are expoſed. I hey 
are alſo ſubject to chronical Ditcaſes, which how- 
ever are not ſo long protracted as thoſe of Land- 


Tradeſmen. Before the Uie of the Loaditone 


was diſcovered, Navigation was a laborious 1 alk, 


ſince in Night-time the Sailors were oblig'd to 
have 
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have their Eyes continually fix'd on the polar Star, 
in order to know how to direct their dubious 
Courſe, whereas by the Aſſiſtance of the Com- 
paſs the Pilot ſteers the Helm with more Certainty 
and Safety. | 

Sailors expoſed to the Fury of the Winds and 
Waves, the Inclemency of the Weather, and 
a thouſand other Hardſhips accompanying Sailing, 
are moſt ſubject to acute Diſeaſes, eſpecially ma- 
lignant and inflammatory Fevers, which do not 
laſt long, ſince they are ſoon terminated either by 
a bad or laudable Criſis: Nor in ſuch Caſes are 
Medicinal Precepts to be much regarded; but, as 
Celſus adviſes, efficacious Medicines exhibited with 
the utmoſt Expedition. Sailors have Medicines 
along with them, and Surgeons to exhibit them. 
Preparations therefore of Theriaca and Bezoar 
are above all other Things beneficial for forcing 
the peccant Humours from the moſt violent Parts 
of the Body, and expelling them by Sweat. 
Theſe Medicines are to be exhibited in far larger 
Doſes than to Patients at Land, becauſe as the 
Aliments of Sailors are coarſe and of bad Quali- 
ties, their Diſorders muſt of courſe be far more 
malignant. Thomas Bartholine, quoted by Bone- 
tus, in Medicin. Septentrional, aſſerts, that at Sea 
Medicines ought to be a third ſtronger than at 
Land, which holds true not only of Purgatives, 
but alſo of Diaphoretics, Diuretics, and all other 
kinds of Medicines. Johannes de Vigo, Surgeon 
to Pope Julius the ſecond, has a particular Chap- 
ter on the Fevers of Sailors, where he orders the 
more generous Remedies to be exhibited, fince 


tis to be fuppos'd, that on account of their coarſe 


Aliments, ſalted Fleſhes, bad Bread, and half- 
putrid Water, their Humours are ſo highly pec- 
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cant, that the Diſorder will not yield to common 
Remedies. As Bartholine and Fohannes de Vige 
give theſe Cautions with reſpect to Perſons at Sea, 
during particular Voyages, how much more are 
they neceſſary with reſpect to the Sailors them- 
ſelves, and other Workmen, who ſpend the whole 
of their Lives at Sea, 

But among the whole Claſs of Sea-faring Men, 
none are ſubject to more Hardſhips and Diſeaſes 
than thoſe miſerable Slaves who tug inceſlantly at 
the Oars of the Galleys; for when theſe Men 
are ſeiz d with acute Diſorders, they are ſoon re- 
leas'd from their Slavery by a grateful and wel- 
come Death. Tis however ſurpriſing to obſerve, 
that vaſt Numbers of Rowers, who toil bot}: 
Night and Day, are nevertheleſs fat and fret!:- 
colour'd; the Reaſon of which, according to 
Lord Verulam, in Sylva Sylvarum, Cont. 8. Exp. 
738. is, Becauſe a ſedentary Life in ſome 
<< meaſure ſupports the Stomach, which is ren- 
% der'd penſile or hanging bv much ſtanding or 
© walking. Hence thoſe Employments moſt 
4 contribute to the Prolongation of Life, which 
* rather agitate the Limbs than the Scomach and 
«© Abdomen, ſuch as Rowing and Sawing.” 

The whole Crews of Ships are ſometimes ſciz'd 
with epidemic Diſorders, either from a foreign 
and adventitious Cauſe, the Number and Crowd- 

ing of the Men, bad Aliments, corrupted Waters, 
or the exceſſive Frights of ſome in Storms, who 
being by this means ſeiz'd with malignant and 


peſtilential Fevers,convey the Contagion to others. 


In this Caſe there is no flying from the Diſorder, 
and the only I hing a Perſon c:n do is to commit 


the Event to Providence, tho” in long Voyages 


cvery 
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; every Sailor ought to uſe Preparations of The- 


riaca. 

Sailors are alſo ſubject to other very trouble- 
ſome, tho” not ſo dangerous Diſorders; for they 
are often afflicted with a violent Coſtiveneſs, 


which is principally owing to their coarſe and 
hard Aliments, their ſmoak'd and ſalted Fleſhes, 


and their Sea- Bread, which is by Pliny recom- 


mended for ſtopping Fluxes. The Coſtiveneſs of 
Sailors is by Helment in Blaſhum N. 36. aſcrib'd 
to the Sea-Air and the Rolling of the Ship; for 
as Perſons at Sea, eat a great deal more than thoſe 
at Land, and diſcharge leſs by Stool, much muſt 
be diſſipated and eliminated from the Body by in- 
ſenſible Perſpiration, and Coſtiveneſs thus pro- 
duced ; for, according to Hippocrates, the Re- 
laxation of the Skin produces ſuch an Effet. But 
I think it better patiently to bear this Coſtive- 
nefs, than to attempt its Removal by Medicines 
taken internally, which would afterwards increafe 
the Diſorder, ſince Clyſters cannot be uſed, nor 
proper Materials for them commodiouſly had on 
board Ships. Sailors are alſo afflicted with ob- 
ſtinate Watchings, on account of the vaſt Charge 
committed to their Care and Vigilance, They 
are alſo ſubje& to pruriginous Diſorders all over 
their Bodies, on account of the Sordes collected 
on the Skin by inſenſible Perſpiration; for it is 
hardly poſſible for Men to keep themſelves clean 


on board a Ship, ſince a often have not Water 


to waſh their Hands and Faces, much leſs to waſh 
their Linnens, for which Reaſon they ſwarm. 
with Lice. Beſides, there are ſuch Numbers of 
Buggs on board Ships, that 'tis impoſſible to 
eſcape their Bites, and the dilagreeable Smell pro- 
ceeding from them produces a Nauſea and V omit- 
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ing. Thoſe Rowers, who for the moſt part 
have nothing on their Feet, are ſubject to Ulcers 
in their Legs, which are ſqualid and dry, as pro- 
ceeding from a ſalſuginous Humour. Theſe are 
to be cured like the ſimilar Ulcers of Fiſhermen, 
Sailors are alſo frequently afflicted with violent Ce- 
phalagias, eſpecially in Voyages to the EA and 
Hiſt Indies; for when they paſs the Equinoxial 
Line, and go from the temperate to the torrid 
Zone, they are ſeiz'd with violent Head-acha, 
and an exceſſive Uneaſineſs both of Body and 
Mind. For theſe Reaſons, Sailors and Sea-faring 
Men rarely live ſo long as thoſe who paſs their 
Time at Land. The Reader, for his further Sa- 
tisfaction, may conſult Glaubert Conſolatio Navi- 
gantium. 


E 
Of the Diſeaſes of HUN TSMEx. 


TH Hunting is among the carlieſt Arts, is 
ſufficiently obvious from the ſacred Scripture, 
where it is ſaid that Lamech, who undeſignedly 
kill'd Cain with a Dart, was a mighty Hunter, 
and the Inventor of many Arts. Fo theſe early 
Days tis probable that Hunting, even before A- 
1 was known, was uſed for ſupplying the 
eceſſaries of Life, and only became a Diver- 
ſion when Towns and Cities were built, 1 
ruve 
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rude and barbarous exchang'd for a ſocial and hu- 
mane Life. At preſent the Exerciſe of Hunting is 
not ſo univerſally tolerated as it was in former 
Times, fince Princes and Men of Fortune debar 
the Vulgar from hunting in certain Parts, that 
the Game may be the better preſerv'd for their 
own Diverſion. Tho' Men of Fortune gene- 
rally have Huntſmen and Fowlers, yet I princi- 
pally intend to treat of the Diſeaſes of thoſe Who 
conſtantly follow this Buſineſs for the ſake of a 
Livelihood. Tis then no wonder if theſe Men 
ſometimes demand exorbitant Prices for their 
Capture, ſince it often coſts them much Watch- 
ing, Fatigue and Toil, before they can obtain it ; 
and which is {till worſe, often lays a Foundation 
tor Diſeaſes which prove mortal to them. Tho 
the poor Men, who conſtantly uſe this Art for 
the ſake of Bread, are moſt ſubject to Diſeaſes 
and Misfortunes, yet there are not wanting In- 
ſtances of Princes and great Men, who in Hunt- 
ing have either been deſtroy'd by wild Beaſts, or 
by Fatigue ſeiz'd with violent and mortal Diſor- 
ders. Nor is this to be wonder'd at, fince Hunt- 
ing is ſo agreeable to People of all Claſſes, that 
for its ſake they forget the Affairs of their Fami- 
lies, and without complaining ſuſtain the various 
Exceſſes of Heat, Cold, Hunger and Fatigue. 
Thus Horacs tells us, Manet ſub Jove frigide ve- 
nator, tener @ conjugis immemor. 

I would not be thought to condemn Hunting, 
which is naturally a ſalutary Exerciſe, cures many 
chronical Diſorders, and prevents many violent 
Diſeaſes, ſince, according to Khaſes, in a certain 
peſtilential Conſtitution, the Huntſmen remain'd 
free from the Plague. Beſides, Hunting is a 
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Diverſion which exerciſes not ſome, but all the 
Parts of the Body, as we are told by Galen, in 
ib 2. de tuend waletud. for the Huntſman mull, 
as Occaſion requires, walk, run, jump, ſtand 
fometimes ſtraight and ſometimes crooked, cry, 
and in a Word exerciſe all the Parts of his Body, 
and that ſometimes in the Evening, ſometimes in 
tie Night, ſometimes in the Winter, and under 
Rains ; by which means he muſt become ſubject 
to various Diſeaſes, eſpecially if *tis his Buſineſs 
throughout the whole Year. 

Formerly Hunting was more laborious than at 
preſer.t, fince the Huntſman was oblig'd to be 
arm'd with a Bow and Arrows, and loaded with 
Hunting-Poles, all which were a great Incum- 
brance to him. Beſides, he had Occaſion for 
ſtrong Arms, in order to bend his BoW]; where- 
as our Guns, which are light and ſimple Inſtru- 
ments, produce greater Effects with far leſs 
Trouble. 

Thoſe who are conſtant Huntſmen, as | 
well as other Artificers, are ſubject to various 
Diſeaſes, according to the Seaſon of the Year, | 
tho* moſt generally their Diſorders are of the 
acute kind, T hus during the Summer they are 
ſeiz'd with burning Fevers, a dry Cholera, and 
Dyſenteries, becauſe the bileous Humours are by 
the Heat, Hunger and Thirſt, exalted to the 
higheft Degree of Acrimony. But in the Win- 
ter, as the Cold caſily conſtrias the Pores of their 
Skin after a few ſlight Sweats, they generally fall 
into ſoine of the Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, ſuch as 
Pleuriſies and Peripneumonies. They are allo 
ſubject to violent Cephalalgias, becauſe the Head 
is more expoſcd to the Injurics of Heat and * 
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than any other Parts of the Body. Nor is it an 


uncommon thing for Huntſmen to be afflicted 
with Hernias, brought on by jumping and leap- 
ing when in Purſuit of their Prey. 

How theſe Diſorders are to be cured, will be 
no Myſtery to a ſkilful Phyſician ; for in treat- 
ing the Diſeaſes of this Claſs of Tradeſmen, we 
are to obſerve that their Strength is exhauſted by 
Fatigue, rather than impair'd by the Redundance 
of peccant Humours ; fo that we are to proceed 
cautiouſly in the Uſe of the more important Re- 
medies; for ſuch Patients cannot bear violent 
purging and copious Veneſection, ſince Hunting 
rather diminiſhes than augments the Body : For 
which Reaſon, Galen was of Opinion, that 
Huntſmen ought to be of hardy and robuſt Con- 
ſtitutions, and not to indulge themſelves in any 
Exceſs, for fear of impairing their Strength, and 
bringing on various Diſeaſes, Thus Hippocrates, 
in Epidem, lib. 7. N. 58. tells us of a certain 
Eunuch, who became dropſical by hunting and 
running. Hunting is by no means the fit Pro- 
vince of Eunuchs and effeminate Perſons, but of 
hardy, vigorous, and robuſt Men; in treating 
whoſe Diſorders we are to proceed cautiouſly, 
principally endeavouring to attemperate the Hu- 
mours, by diſpoſing them to a cutaneo us Diſ- 
charge; for when Men of this Claſs are ſeiz d 
with acute Diſorders, they are more ſpeedily re- 
lieved by Diaphoretics than by any other kinds of 
Medicines. The Antients, for the Fevers of 
Huntſmen, order'd Batts ; and tho” this Practice 
is at preſent exploded, yet if the Fever ariſes from 
Cold, and a Conſtriction of the cutaneous Pores, 
a Bath of ſweet Water may be very properly uſed. 
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But when acute Diſeaſes terminate in theſe of the 
chronical kind, eſpecially in Quartans and other 
Species of Intermittents, omitting Deobſtruents, 
and the Uſe of the Bark, we are to remit them 
to the moderate Uſe of their Employment in or- 
cer to have Health reſtor'd by that which before 
cefrroy'd it. 

Fowlers and Bird-Catchers, by their exce&ve 
Labuur, Sweats, and Fatigues, are alſo ſubject to 
various Diſeaſes, ſuch as Tertian and Quartan 
Fevers z nor are they exempted from acute Diſ- 
orders; and ſuch of them as ply Night and Day 
in {mall Boats in the Lakes and Marſhes, are 
afRicted with malignant Fevers, Cachaxies, and 
often Dropſies, on account of the noxious Exha- 
lations and Moiſture of the Air. 


— 


HAP. III. 
Of the Diſeaſes of SoAP-BoliLER«õ. 


THAT the Antients uſed Soap for cleaning 
their Clothes, is ſufficiently certain. Pliny, 


in lib. 28. cap. 12. tells us, ** That Soap, which 


*« conſiſts of Sewet and Aſhes, was invented by 
& the French for beautifying their Hairs. The 
s beſt is that prepar'd of Beech Aſhes, and Goats 
„ Sewet, and which may be either thick or li- 
« quid, both of which are uſed by the Germans, 
„ tho' more by the Men than the Women.” 

Galen, 
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Galen, in Lib. de Medicamentis Simplicibus, men- 
tions Soap, which he ſays is of an abſtergent Na- 
ture, and compoſed of a Calx, a Lixivium, and 
2 Goats or Oxes Sewet. From this Account ' tis 
2 ſufficiently obvious, that there is a great Affinity 
between the Soap of the Antients and ours; for 
1 the Antients mix'd the Fat of various Animals 
1 with a Lixivium of Lime and Aſhes, whereas at 
preſent we uſe Oil inſtead of the Sewet. Venice 
Soap is thought the beſt, and for that Reaſon 
large Quantities of it are convey'd to foreign 
| Countries. As it would be tedious to give a par- 
ticular Detail of all the Steps of this Work, we 
{hall only obſerve in general, that it is a very 
I hard and laborious Buſineſs. Venice Soap there- 
fore has three Ingredients, Quick Lime, Aſhes, 
and Oil; the Lime is obtain'd from the adjacent 
Mountains, and the Aſhes from Spain or Alex- 
andria, tho' the Workmen prefer thoſe brought 
from Spain in Balls, Of what Plants theſe Aſhes 
J:re made I am not certain, tho' I believe they 
are prepar'd of thoſe which grow on the Sea- 
Coaſts, They firſt dilute and mix this Lime well 
Jvich common Water, or when it cannot be had, 
Jvich Sea-Water. With the Lime thus diluted, 
Fibey mix the Aſhes previouſly ground in a Mill, 
ulding freſh Water, if neceſſary, that the whole 
Maſs may become granulated, and acquire ſome 
Degree of Solidity, This Maſs they put into 
ſome Pits made for that Purpoſe, and throw upon 
t Water, which gradually imbibes the acrid Par- 
ticles of the Mixture, and deſcends thro* certain 
Paſlages into other Pits, repeating the Operation 
|| they obtain a ſtrong and acrid Water like 
Aqua- lortis. When they have obtain'd a ſuffi- 
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cient Quantity of this Water, they put a certain 
Portion of it into large Braſs Caſks, ſome Part 
of which they leave empty. After this, with a 
briſk Fire, they boit this Water for a whole Day, 
and mix with it Oil of Olives, in ſuch a Propor- 
tion that the Oil is to the Water as one and an 
half, if it is recent, but a little more if the Oil is 
old. This new Mixture they boil over a flower 
Fire, and every ſix Hours permit moſt, tho' not 
all of it, to paſs into other Caſks, and pouring 
freſh Quantities of the acrid Water into the 
former Caſks, repeat the Operation every fix 
Hours, obſerving when the Matter begins to 
thicken, After which they pour it into ſquare 
Frames in an open Place, and when it is 
throughly cold they divide it into Wedges with 
proper Saws, 

The Workmen ſuſtain no Injury from the 
Matter on which they work; for tho' they 
breathe an Air impregnated with acrid Particles, 
yet they labour under no Diſorder of the Breaſt, 
or any other Part, but remain robuſt and ſreſh- 
colour'd; only their Feet, which are without 
Shoes, and other Parts, are excoriated when the 
ſtrong and acrid Water reaches them. The 
greatelt Diſadvantage of this Buſineſs is, that 
the Workmens being oblig'd to labour hard | 
an hot Place, almoſt with a continual Fire i 
it, are often obliged to ſtep out for the ſake of 
the free Air. When therefore they are fo foo! 
hardy, as when over-heated to come abroad 
in the Winter Seaſon, they are generally ſeize 
with violent Coſtiveneſs, acute Fevers, and Dil 
orders of the Breaſt, ſuch as Pleuriſies and Peri 


pneumonies. Theſe Men alſo trequently com 
mi 
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mit Errors in Regimen, ſince when their Bodies 


are over-heated and parch'd, they often go to 
the Wine-houſes, and drink to Exceſs. The 
beſt Advice I can give to Soap-Boilers is, not to 
over-work themſelves ; and when they go abroad, 
eſpecially in the Winter, to have their Bodies, 
and eſpecially their Heads, well cover'd. But 


| when they are ſeiz'd with acute Fevers, they are 


to be reliev d by ſpeedy and repeated Veneſection, 
and the other Remedies proper for the Cure of 
burning Fevers. 

From this Account of Soap we are enabled to 
explain the Nature of ſaponaceous Medicines, 
which are poſſeſs d of an abſtergent and cleanſ- 
ing Quality, which depends. on the alcaline and 
lixivial Parts duly temperated and mixed with an 
oleous Subſtance; for as in Soap, the Oll is 
mix'd with the acrid Water, in order to correct 
its acrimonious and corroſive Quality, ſo Nature 
has wiſely mix'd an oleous Subſtance with ſapo- 
nacious Medicines, in order to render their Ope- 
rations more mild and gentle. Thus the Herb 
Soap-wort, which, when long macerated, pro- 
duces a Froth like that of Soap, is ſaid to have 
ſuch an happy Mixture of acrid and pinguious 
Particles, as to remove the French Pox, by its 
abſtergent Quality, whether uſed in a Decoction 
by itſelf, or in Conjunction with other Sub- 
ſtances of a ſimilar Nature. Thus alſo a Gua- 
jacum, the moſt powerful Anti-venereal Re- 
medy, poſſeſſes oleous and acrimonious Parts 
duly mix'd. Oil therefore, by its mild and 
gentle Nature, corrects Acrimony, and blunts 
the irritating, Spiculæ; ſo that it may be juſtly 
faid to correct, both an alcaline Lixivial, and r 
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acid Acrimony, FHippecrates, in lib. 4. Acid. in | 
a Cholera, prefers Oil to all other Remedics. . 
«« Give the Patient Oil, ſays he, that his Pain 
„% may be alleviated, and his Body render'd in 
& ſoluble.” That Oil corrects an acid Acri- NK 
mony, is ſufficiently obvious from Sulphur, in th 
which there is a great deal of Acidity, which | f an 
however is render d imperceptible by the pin- th 
guious and inflammable Subſtance it contains, © | Se 
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I. A Treatiſe of all ſorts of Foods, both Animal 
| and Vegetable ; alſo of Drinkables: Giv- 
ing an Account how to chuſe the beſt Sort of all 
Kinds, of the good and bad Effects they produce, 
the Principles they abound with ; the Time, Age, 
and Conſtitution they are adapted to. Wherein 
their Nature and Uſe is explain'd according to the 
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| originally in French. By the learned M. L. Lemery, 
{Phyſician to the King, and Member of the Royal 
Academy. Tranſlated by D. Hay, M. D. To 
which are added, an Introduction treating of Foods 
Jin general: A Table of the Chapters, and an Al- 
Iphabetical Index. A Work of univerſal Uſe to 
Il who are inclined to know the good or bad Qua- 
Yiities of what they eat or drink. Price 3s. 6d. 


The Approbation of the Dean and Doctors Regent 
| f the Faculty of Phyſick, in the Univerſity of 
aris. 
De underwritten Decters Regents, and Dean ef 
e Faculty of Phyſick in the Univerſity of Paris, 
I certify, that I have read a Book, intituled, A 
JT reatiſe of Foods, &c. writ by H. Lemery, Doc- 
tor Regent of the ſaid Faculty of the Academy Reyal 


Sciences; wherein I have met with nothing but 


what is good for the Preſervation of Health, in 


if which the Author has explained, according to the 
net received Principles of this Age; and in pur ſu- 
ace to the Judgment of M. Le Moine, Le Rat, 
De Beleſtre, de la Carliere, Vernage, and Le Clerc, 
minated before by me to peruſe the ſaid Boch; 1 


2 do, 


| Sentiments of the moſt eminent Phyſicians and Na- 
turaliſts ancient and modern. T he wholedivided into 
1176 Chapters, with Remarks upon each. Written 


reſpett to the 6 of Foods ;, the good and ill Effects 
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Books printed for T. Osborne. * 
do, with the good Leave of the Society, allow it 4 
Hall be printed, conceiving it will be of general Uſe 
to Mankind, De Farcy, Dean. 


An Extract of the Regiſtry of the Academy Royal 
of Sciences. 


 Mefſieurs de Hamel, Homberg, and Morin, 
who were nominated to peruſe the Wark of M. Le- 
mery, intituled, A Treatiſe of Foods, &c. hav- 
ing given an Account that they found the ſame was | 
writ methodically, and according to the bet Prin- 
ciples of Natural Philoſophy and Phyſfick ; and very 
inſtructive to all that have a Regard to their Health, | 
The Society, upon their Report, have thought the 
Printing of it well be uſeful, and even agreeable to Ixn 
the Publick, In Teſtimony whereof, I have ſigned JC. 
this Certificate, Fontenelle, Secretary to the Royal ' 
Academy of Sciences. 
The Treatiſe of Foods of the Learned Dr. Le- 
mery 15 very entertaining, uſeful, and worthy to be 
printed, and no Family ought to be without it, Ed- 
ward Brown, Preſident. Walter Charleton, E- 
leor and Cenſor. Charles Goodall, John Bate- Ihe 
man, John Woodward, Cenſors of the College of } { 
Phyſicians in London. 
2. A Medicinal Dictionary. Including Phy- 
ſick, Surgery, Anatomy, Chymiſtry, and Botany, JF. 
in all their Branches relative to Medicine. To- 
gether with a Hiſtory of Drugs; an Account of I 
their various Preparations, Combinations, and Uſes; 
and an Introductory Preface, tracing the Progreſs 
of Phyſick, and explaining the Theories which 
have principally prevailed in all Ages.of the World. 
ou Copper-plates. In 3 vols. By R. James, 
D. 
3. A new Method of Preventing and Curing 
the Madneſs cauſed by the Bite of a mad 105 i 
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; Books printed for T. Osborne. 
* Laid before the Royal Society in February 174 r. 
A By R, James, M. D. he ſecond ition. 

Price 18. 

4. A Treatiſe on the Gout and Rheumatiſm ; 

wherein a Method is laid down of Relieving in an 
eminent Degree thoſe excruciating Diſtempers, by 

EKR. James, M. D. Price 18. 6d. 

F. A Treatiſe on Tobacco, Tea, Coffee, and 
Chocolate. In which, 1. The Advantages and 
Diſadvantages, attending the Uſe of theſe Com- 
Imodities, are not only impartially conſidered upon 
ſthe Principles of Medicine and Chymiſtry, but 
+ Jalſo aſcertained by Obſervation and Experience. 
e 42. Full and diſtint Directions laid down for 
9 knowing in what Caſes, and for what particular 
4 JConſtitutions theſe Subſtances are either beneficial 
a Yor hurtful. 3. The Chineſe or Aſiatick Tea, 

deve to be the ſame with the European Chame- 
e FYzagnus, or Myrtus Brabantica. The whole 
Illuſtrated with Copper-plates, exhibiting the Tea 
d- JUtenfils of the Chineſe and Perſians. Written 
B- Joriginally by Simen Pauli, and now tranſlated by 
e- Dr. James. Price 28. 
of 6A Letter to Martin Folkes, Eſq; Preſident of 

Ihe Royal Society, concerning the Riſe and Pro- 
Nreſs of Aſtronomy amongſt the Ancients.Price 45. 
7. A Diſcourſe on ancient and modern Learn- 
Ing, by the late Right Hon. 7o/eph Addiſon, Eſq; 

Now firſt publiſhed from an Original Manuſcript 
ef Mr. Addiſon's. Prepared and corrected by 

timſelf. The fifth Edition. Price 1 s. 

8. A Short Way to know the World, or a 
Compendium of Modern Geography, according 
mes, to the lateſt Diſcoveries and Improvements ; b 


ray of Queſtion and Anſwer. Deſigned as well 


ingÞor the Uſe of Schools, as thoſe who would be 
Dog. equainted with the preſent State of Nations. Ia 
Laid - two 
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two Parts. I. General Geography; or, an Ac- 

count of the Science, and its ſeveral Branches: 
With an Explanation of ſuch Matters and Terms 
belonging to each, as may be neceſſary for under- 
ſtanding the ſecond Part. II. Special Geography; 
or, a Deſcription of the ſeveral | Empires, King- 
doms, States, and Countries throughout the 
World: Setting forth their Situation, Bounds, ? 
Extent, Qualities; Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, 
Diviſions into Provinces 3 Inhabitants, Govern- * 
ment, Trade, Religion, Biſhops, and Univerſi- 
ties. The whole improved with Maps adapted to 
the Work, and Copper-plates, Price bound 3s. 


9. A Diſcourſe on Trade, and other Mat- 
ters relating to it, viz. Of Trade in gene- 
ral: Of the Trade of England: Of Huſbandry, 
Feeding, Tillage, Corn, Fruit, Fiſh, Minerals, 
Trees, ManufaCtures, Sheep-W ool, Cotton-Wool, 
Hemp and Flax: Glaſs, Earthern-ware, Silk, 
Diſtilling: The great Advantages of a univerſal | 
National Bank demonſtrated : Sugar-baking, To- 
bacco, Tanning, Clock- work, Paper-Mills, Pow- 
der-Mi!ls : Method to improve our Manufactures, 
by employing the Poor: Of Courts of Merchant, 
Silver Coin: An effectual Method to prevent the 
Running of Wool: Of our Trade to the Faſt 
and Weſt-Indies, Africa, the Plantations, Ireland, 
the Canarics, Spain, Portugal, Purky, Italy, 
Holland, Hamburgh, Poland, Ruſſia, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway, France, South-Sea, &c 
What forcign Trades are profitable, and what no. 
An Eſſay on National Credit, and the Iriſh Linr 
Manutacture, &c. &c. &c, Wrote at the 
<q eſt of ſeveral Members of Parliament, and n- 
pub liſh'd for univerſal Benefit, By 7% Gary 
Eicz Merchant of Briſtol. Pricſe 6d. 


